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THE  great  experience  of  M.  Chaptal,  his 
unaffected  candour,  and  the  perfpicuity  which 

is  feen  in  every  part  of  the  following  treatife, 

» 

cannot  but  render  it  extenliveîy  ufeful.  I have 
been  particularly  careful  not  to  diminifh  this 
lad  merit,  by  deviating  in  any  refpeft  from  that 
fcrupulous  attention  to  accuracy  which  isindif- 
penfably  required  to  give  authority  to  the  trans- 
lation of  a work  of  Science. 
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THE  AUTHOR. 


Agriculture  is  no  doubt  the 

bafis  of  public  welfare,  becaufe  it 
alone  fupplies  all  the  wants  which  nature 
has  conne&ed  with  our  exiftence.  But  the 
arts  and  commerce  form  the  glory,  the  or« 
nament,  and  the  riches  of  every  polifhed 
nation  ; fince  our  refinement,  and  mutual 
dependence  on  each  other,  have  created  a 
new  fet  of  wants  which  require  to  be  fup- 
plied.  The  cultivation  of  the  arts  is  there- 
fore become  almoft  as  neceffary  as  that  of 
the  ground  ; and  the  true  means  of  fecuring 
Vol.  I,  a thefe 
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thefetwo  foundations  of  the  reputation  and 
profperity  of  a ftate,  confift  in  encouraging 
the  Science  of  Chemiftry,  which  difcovers 
their  principles.  If  this  truth  were  not 
univerfally  acknowledged,  I might  on  the 
prefen t occafion  give  an  account  of  thefuc- 
cefs  with  which  my  labours  have  been  at- 
tended in  this  province*.  I might  even  call 
upon  the  public  voice;  and  it  would  declare 
that,  fmce  the  eftablifhment  of  leÊlures  on 
chemiftry,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
perfons  have  every  year  derived  advantage 
from  inftruCtions  in  this  fcience.  It  is  well 
known  that  our  ancient  fchools  of  medicine 
and  furgery,  whofe  fuccefs  and  fplendour 
are  connefted  with  the  generàl  intereft  of 
this  province,  are  more  flourifhing  and 
more  numerous  fince  that  period.  And 
wuh  the  fame  confidence  I might  appeal 
to  the  Public,  that  our  manufactures  are 
daily  increafing  in  perfection;  that  feveral 
new  kinds  of  indullry  have  been  introduced 
into  Languedoc  ; that,  in  a regular  fuccef-  . 
fion,  abufes  have  been  reformed  in  the  ma- 
nufa&ories,  while  the  proceffes  of  the  arts 
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have  been  Amplified;  that  the  number  of 
coal-mines  actually  wrought  is  increafed  ; 
and  that,  upon  my  principles,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  my  care  and  attention,  manu- 
faftories  of  alum,  of  oil  of  vitriol,  of  cop- 
peras, of  brownred,  of  artificial  pozzolana, 
of  cerufe,  of  white  lead,  and  others,  have 
been  eftablilhed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

Chemiftry  is  therefore  elfentially  con- 
nected with  the  reputation  and  profperity 
of  a Hate;  and  at  this  peculiar  inflant, 
when  the  minds  of  men  are  univerfally 
bufied  in  fecuring  the  public  welfare,  every 
citizen  is  accountable  to  his  country  for  all 
the  good  which  his  peculiar  fituation  per- 
mits him  to  do.  Every  one  ought  to  halten, 
and  prefent  to  fociety  the  tribute  of  thofe 
talents  which  heaven  has  bellowed  on  him  ; 
and  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  able  to 
bring  fome  materials,  and  depofit  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  fuperb  edifice  which  the 
virtuous  adminiftrators  are  raifing  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole.  It  is  with  thefe  views 
that  I have  prefumed  to  offer  to  my  coun- 
trymen the  work  which  I at  prelent  pub- 
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lifh;  and  I entreat  them  to  exercife  their 
feverity  upon  the  intention  of  the  author 
only,  but  to  referve  all  their  indulgence 
to  the  work. 

I publifh  thefe  Elements  of  Chemiftry 
with  the  greater  confidence,  becaufe  I have 
had  opportunities  myfelf  of  obferving  the 
numerous  applications  of  the  principles 
which  conftitute  its  bafis  to  the  phenome- 
na of  nature  and  art.  The  immenfe  efta- 
blilhment  of  chemical  produis  which  I 
have  formed  at  Montpellier  has  allowed 
me  to  purfue  the  development  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  to  obferve  its  agreement  with  all 
the  fafls  which  the  various  operations  pre- 
fent  to  us.  It  is  this  doctrine  alone  which 
has  led  me  to  Amplify  mofl  of  the  pro- 
ceffes,  to  bring  fome  of  them  to  perfettion, 
and  to  reflify  all  my  ideas.  It  is  therefore 
with  the  molt  intimate  confidence  that  I 
propofe  it.  I find  no  difficulty  in  making 
a public  acknowledgment  that  I have  for 
fome  time  taught  a different  doftrine  from 
that  which  I at  prefent  offer.  I then  be- 
lieved it  to  be  true  and  folid;  but  I did 

not  on  that  account  ceafe  to  confult 
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nature.  I have  conftantly  entered  into 
this  refearch  with  a mind  eager  for  im- 
provement. Natural  truths  were  capable 
of  fixing  themfelves  with  all  their  purity 
in  my  mind,  becaufe  I had  banifhed  pre- 
judice; and  infenûbly  I found  my  felf  drawn 
by  the  force  of  fads  to  the  doftrine  I now 
teach.  Let  other  principles  imprefs  the 
fame  conviftion  on  my  mind  ; let  the  fame 
number  of  phenomena  and  fa6ts  exhibit 
themfelves  in  their  favour  ; the  fame  num- 
ber of  happy  applications  to  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  and  of  art;  let  them  appear 
to  my  mind  with  all  the  facred  charafters 
of  truth;  and  I will  publilh  them  with  the 
fame  zeal,  and  with  the  fame  intereft.  I 
condemn  equally  the  man  who,  attached 
to  the  ancient  notions,  refpefts  them  fo 
much  as  to  rejeft  without  mature  exami- 
nation every  thing  which  appears  to  op- 
pofe  them  ; and  him  who  embraces  with 
enthufiafm,  and  almoft  without  refle&ion, 
the  principles  of  any  new  doûrine.  Both 
are  worthy  of  compaffion  if  they  grow 
old  in  their  prejudices  ; and  both  are 
worthy  of  blame  if  they  perpetuate  them. 

I have 
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I have  been  careful  to  banilh  all  difcuk 
lions  from  my  work.  That  fpirit  of  party 
which  but  too  often  caufes  a divifion  be- 
tween perfons  who  are  purfuing  the  fame 
objefts,  that  tone  of  bitternefs  which  pre- 
dominates in  certain  difputes,  that  want  of 
candour  which  is  infenlibly  produced  by 
the  movements  of  felf-love,  have  but  too 
long  retarded  the  progrefs  of  our  know- 
ledge. The  love  of  truth  is  the  only  paf- 
lion  which  a philofopher  ought  to  indulge. 
The  fame  object,  the  fame  intereft,  tend  to 
unite  chemilts.  Let  the  fame  fpirit  infpire 
them,  and  direct  all  their  labours.  Then 
we  (hall  foon  behold  chemiftry  advancing 
in  a rapid  progrefs  ; and  its  cultivators 
will  be  honoured  with  the  fuffrage  and  the 
gratitude  of  their  countrymen. 

I have  endeavoured  in  this  work  to  ex- 
plain my  ideas  with  clearnefs,  precifion, 
and  method.  I know  by  experience  that 
the  fuccefs  of  any  work,  and  .its  various 
degrees  of  utility,  often  depend  on  the 
form  under  which  the  doftrine  which  it 
contains  is  difplayed  ; and  it  has  accord- 
ingly been  my  intention  to  fpare  no  pains 

in 
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In  exhibiting  the  truths  which  form  the 
bafts  of  this  work  in  all  the  chara&ers 
they  are  juftly  entitled  to. 

In  compofmg  thefe  Elements  of  Che- 
miftry,  I have  availed  myfelf  with  advan- 
tage of  all  the  fa£ls  which  I have  found 
in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  chemifts 
who  adorn  this  age.  I have  even  made 
no  fcruple  to  follow  their  method  in  draw- 
ing up  certain  articles  ; and  have  transfer- 
red into  my  own  work,  altnoft  without  al- 
teration, thofe  fa£ls  which  I have  elfe- 
where  found  defcribed  with  a greater  degree 
of  precifion  and  perfpicuity  than  I might 
have  been  capable  of  beft owing  on  them. 
This  proceeding,  in  my  opinion,  renders 
homage  to  authors,  inftead  cf  robbing 
them.  If  fuch  a proceeding  might  jufti- 
fy  reclamations,  Meffrs.  Lavoifier.,  De 
Morveau,  Berthollett,  De  Fourcroy,  Sage, 
Kirwan,  &c.  might  eafily  declare  againft 
me. 

I was  well  aware  that  the  pretenfion  of 
knowing,  difcuffing,  and  methodically  dif- 
tributing  the  whole  of  our  prefent  fcience 
of  chemiftry,  was  an  enterprife  beyond  my 

ability. 
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ability.  This  fcience  has  made  fo  great  â 
progrefs,  and  its  applications  are  fo  multi- 
plied, that  it  is  impoffible  to  attend  to  the 
whole  with  the  fame  care  : and  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  writer  of  an  elementary 
work  ought  at  prefent  to  attend  princi- 
pally to  the  development  of  general  prin- 
ciples., and  content  himfelf  in  pointing  out 
the  confequences,  and  their  applications. 
In  this  way  of  proceeding  we  (hall  follow 
the  method  which  has  long  been  praftifed 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics  ; the  prin- 
ciples of  which,  nearly  infulated,  and  fe- 
parated  from  all  application,  form  the  firft 
liudy  of  him  who  means  to  acquire  them. 

To  obtain  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  the  knowledge  which  has  been  ac- 
quired in  chemiftry  until  our  time,  the 
chemical  part  of  the  Encyclopédie  Mé- 
thodique may  be  confulted.  In  this  work, 
the  celebrated  author  gives  the  mod  in- 
terefting  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
fcience.  Here  it  is  that  he  difcuffes  the 
feveral  opinions  with  that  candour  and 
energy  which  become  the  man  of  letters 
whole  mind  is  direfted  to  truth  only. 

Here 
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Here  it  is  that  he  has  made  a precious  dé- 
polit of  all  the  knowledge  yet  acquired, 
in  order  to  prefent  to  us  in  the  fame  point 
of  view  all  which  has  been  done,  and  all 
which  remains  to  be  done;  and  heie,  in 
a word,  it  is  that  Mr.  De  Morveau  has 
rendered  the  molt  linking  homage  to  the 
truth  of  the  do&rine  we  now  teach  ; be- 
caufe,  after  having  combated  fome  ol  its 
principles  in  the  firft  volume,  he  has  had 
the  courage  to  recant,  the  moment  the  fafls 
feen  in  a better  point  of  view,  and  re- 
peated experiments,  had  fufficiently  en- 
lightened him.  This  great  example  of 
courage  and  candour  is  doubtlefs  honour- 
able to  the  learned  man  who  gives  it  ; but 
it  cannot  fail  to  add  (till  more  to  the  con- 
fidence which  may  be  placed  in  the  doc- 
trine which  is  its  object. 

The  development  of  the  principles  up- 
on which  the  New  Nomenclature  is  efta- 
blilhed,  may  be  found  in  the  Elementary 
Treatife  of  Chemiftry  of  Mr.  Lavoifier  ; 
and  I refer  likewife  to  this  excellent  work 
for  the  figure  and  explanation  of  all  the 
apparatus  I fnall  have  occafion  to  fpeak 
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of.  I take  this  ftep  the  more  earneftly, 
becaufe,  by  affociating  my  own  produc- 
tions to  thofe  of  this  celebrated  chemift, 
I entertain  the  hope  of  fecuring  their  fuc- 
cefs,  and  can  deliver  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  public  with  greater  confidence. 


PRE- 
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PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE, 

I V ' • 

■ , ««I mini'  ' IT'r  til ■ 

IT  appears  that  the  ancient  nations  pof* 
fefled  forae  notions  of  chemiftry.  The 
art  of  working  metals,  which  dates  from  the 
moll  remote  antiquity  ; the  luftre  which 
the  Phoenicians  gave  to  certain  colours  ; 
the  luxury  of  Tyre  ; the  numerous  manu- 
factures which  that  opulent  city  included 
within  its  walls— all  announce  a degree  of 
perfection  in  the  arts,  and  fuppofe  a conli- 
derable  extent  and  variety  of  chemical 
knowledge.  But  the  principles  of  this 
fcience  were  not  then  united  into  a body 
of  doCtrine  ; they  were  concentrated  in  the 
worklhops  of  the  manufacturers,  where 
they  had  their  origin  ; and  obfervations 
alone,  tranfmitted  from  one  operator  to 

• another, 
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another,  enlightened  and  conducted  the 
Reps  of  the  artilt.  Such,  no  doubt,  has  been 
the  origin  of  all  the  fcienc^  At  firft  they 
prelented  unconnected  ; truths  were 
confounded  with  error;  time  and  genius 
alone  could  clear  up  the  confufion  ; and  the 
progrefs  of  information  ic  always  the  fruit 
of  flow  and  painful  experiment.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  point  out  the  precife  epocha  of  the 
origin  of  chemical  fcience;  but  we  find 
tfaces  of  its  exiftence  in  the  moft  remote 
ages.  Agriculture,  mineralogy,  and  all  the 
arts  which  are  indebted  to  it  for  their  prin- 
ciples, were  cultivated  and  enlightened. 
We  behold  the  original  nations,  immediate- 
ly fucceeding  the  fabulous  ages,  furround- 
ed  by  all  the  arts  which  fupplied  their 
wants  ; and  we  may  compare  chemiftry  to 
that  famous  river  whofe  waters  fertilize 
the  lands  they  inundate,  but  whofe  fources 
are  Rill  to  us  unknown. 

Egypt,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
nurfe  of  chemiRry  reduced  to  principles, 
was  not  Row  in  turning  the  applications  of 
this  fcience  towards  a chimerical  end.  The 
firR  feeds  of  chemiRry  were  foon  changed 

by 
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by  the  paflion  of  making  gold.  In  a mo- 
ment all  the  labours  of  operators  were  di- 
re&ed  towards  alchemy  alone  ; the  great 
objeft  of  ftudy  became  fixed  on  an  endea- 
vour to  interpret  fables,  allufions,  hierogly- 
phics, &c.  ; and  the  indultry  of  lèverai 
centuries  was  confecrated  to  the  enquiry 
after  the  philofopher’s  Hone.  But  though 
we  admit  that  the  alchemifts  have  retarded 
the  progrefs  of  chemiltry,  we  are  very  far 
from  being  difpofed  to  any  outrage  on  the 
memory  of  thefe  philofophers  : we  allow 
them  the  tribute  ot  elleem  to  which  on  fo 
many  accounts  they  are  entitled.  The  pu- 
rity of  their  lentiments,  the  fimplicity  of 
their  manners,  their  fubmiflion  to  Provi- 
dence, and  their  love  for  the  Creator,  pene- 
trate with  veneration  all  thofe  who  read 
their  works.  The  profoundelt  views  of 
genius  are  every  where  feen  in  their  writ- 
ings, allied  with  the  mollextravagant  ideas. 
The  moll  fublime  truths  are  degraded  by 
applications  of  the  molt  ridiculous  nature; 
and  this  aftonilhing  contrail  of  fuperllition 
and  philo  fophy , of  light  and  darknefs,  com- 
pels us  to  admire  them,  even  at  the  inftant 

that 
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that  we  cannot  withhold  our  cenfure.  We 
mud  not  confound  the  fed:  of  alchemifts,  of 
whom  we  (hall  proceed  to  fpeak,  with  that 
crowd  of  impoftors,  that  fordid  multitude 
of  operators  at  the  furnace,  whofe  refearches 
were  directed  to  the  difcovery  of  minds  ca- 
pable of  being  impofed  on,  who  fed  the 
ambition  of  fuch  weak  minds  by  the  de- 
ceitful hope  of  increafing  their  riches.  This 
laft  clafs  of  vile  and  ignorant  men  has  never 
been  acknowledged  by  the  true  alchemifts; 
and  they  are  no  more  entitled  to  thatname, 
. than  the  vender  offpecifics  on  the  ftage  to 
the  honourable  name  of  Phyfician. 

The  hope  of  the  alchemift  may  indeed  be 
founded  on  a (lender  bafis  ; but  the  great 
man,  the  man  of  genius,  even  at  the  time 
when  he  is  purfuing  an  imaginary  obje£t5 
knows  how  to  profit  by  the  phenomena 
which  may  prefent  themfelves,  and  derives 
from  his  labours  many  ufeful  truths  which 
would  have  efcaped  the  penetration  of  or- 
dinary men.  Thus  it  is  that  the  alchemifts 
have  fuccefiively  enriched  pharmacy  and 
the  arts  with  molt  of  their  compositions. 
The  ftrong  defire  of  acquiring  riches  has  in 

all 
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all  times  been  a paffion  fo  general,  that  this 
fingle  motive  has  been  fufficient  to  lead 
many  perfons  to  the  cultivation  of  a fcience 
which  has  more  relation  than  any  other  to 
metals  ; which  ftudies  their  nature  more 
particularly,  and  appears  to  facilitate  the 
means  of  compofing  them.  It  is  known 
that  the  Abdarites  did  not  begin  to  confider 

the  fciences  as  an  occupation  worthy  a rea- 

» 

fonable  man,  until  they  had  feen  a celebrated 
philofopher  enrich  himfelf  by  fpeculations 
of  commerce  ; and  I do  not  doubt  but  that 
the  defire  of  making  gold  has  decided  the 
vocation  of  feveral  chemifts.  We  are  there- 
fore indebted  to  alchemy  for  feveral  truths 
and  for  feveral  chemical  profeftors  : but  this 
obligation  is  fmall,  in  comparifon  to  the 
mafsof  ufeful  truth  which  might  have  been 
afforded  during  the  courfe  of  feVeral  centu- 
ries ; if,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  form 
the  metals,  the  operations  of  chemifts  had 
been  confined  to  analyfing  them,  fimplify- 
ing  the  means  of  extracting  them,  com- 
bining them  together,  working  them,  and 
multiplying  and  rectifying  their  ufes. 

The  rage  for  makinggold  was  fucceeded 

hY 
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by  the  fedu&ive  hope  of  prolonging  lifeby 
means  of  chemiftry.  The  perfuafion  was 
eafily  admitted,  that  a fcience  which  affords 
remedies  for  all  diforders,  might  without 
effort  fucceed  in  affording  a univerfal  medi- 
cine. The  relations  which  have  been  hand- 
ed down  to  us  of  the  long  life  of  the  an- 
cients,a ppeared  to  be  a natural  effect  of  their 
knowledge  in  chemiftry.  The  numerous 
fables  of  antiquity  obtained  the  favour  of 
being  admitted  among  eftablifhed  facts; 
and  the  alchemifts,  after  having  exhaufted 
themfelves  in  the  fearch  after  the  philofo- 
pher  s ftone,  appeared  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  arrive  at  an  objeft  ftill  more 
chimerical.  At  this  period  the  elixirs  of 
life,  the  arcana,  the  polychreft  medicines* 
had  their  origin  ; together  with  all  thofe 
monftrous  preparations,  of  which  a few 
have  been  handed  down  even  to  our  days. 

The  chimera  of  the  univerfal  medicine 
agitated  the  minds  of  moft  men  in  the  fix- 

o 

teenth  century  ; and  immortality  was  then 
promifed  with  the  fame  effrontery  as  a Char- 
latan now  announces  his  remedy  for  every 
difeafe.  The  people  are  eafily  feduced  by 

the  le 
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thefe  ridiculous  promiles  ; but  the  man  of 
knowledge  can  never  be  led  to  think  that 
chemiflry  can  fucceed  in  levelling  that 
general  law  of  natuie  which  condemns  all 
living  beings  to  renovation,  and  a continual 
circulation  of  decompositions  and  luccef- 
five  generations.  This  feft  gradually  be- 
came an  object  of  contempt.  The  enthu- 

fiafl  Paracelfus,  who,  after  having  flattered 
himfelf  with  immortality,  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight  at  an  inn  at  Saltfburg,  com- 
pleted its  difgrace.  From  that  moment  the 
fcattered  remains  of  this  fefi  united  them- 
felves,  never  more  to  appear  again  in  public. 
The  light  which  began  to  fhine  forth  on  all 
fides,  rendered  it  neceffary  that  they  fhould 

haverecourfe  to  fecreey  and  obfcurity  ; and 
* * • 

thus  at  length  chemiflry  became  purified. 

James  Earner,  Bohnius,  Tachenius, 
Kunckel,  Boyle, Crollius,  Glafer,  Glauber, 
Schroder,  &c.  appeared  on  the  ruins  of 
thefe  two  fefts,  to  examine  this  indigefted 
aggregate,  and  feparate  from  the  confufed 
mafs  of  phenomena,  of  truth  and  of  error, 
everything  which  could  tend  to  enlighten 
thefcience.  The  feci  of  the  adepts, urgedon 
Vol.  I.  b by 
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by  the  madnefs  of  immortality,  had  difco- 
vered  many  remedies  ; and  pharmacy  and 
the  arts  then  became  enriched  with  For- 
mulae and  compoFitions,  whoFe  operations 
required  only  to  be  redtified,  and  their  ap- 
plications better  eftimated. 

Nearly  at  the  Fame  time  appeared  the 
celebrated  Becher.  He  withdrew  chemif- 
try  From  the  too  narrow  limits  of  pharmacy- 
He  (hewed  its  conneftion  with  all  the  phe- 
nomena oF  nature:  and  the  theory  of  the 

* 4 

formation  of  metals,  the  phenomena  offer- 
mentation,  the  laws  of  putrefadlion,  were 
all  comprehended  and  developed  by  this 
fuperior  genius.  Chemiftry  was  then  di- 
redted  to  its  true  objedt  : and  Stahl,  who  fuc- 
needed  Becher,  reduced  to  certain  general 
principles  all  the  fadis  with  which  his  prede- 
ceffor  had  enriched  the  Fcience.  He  fpoke  a 
language  lefs  enigmatical  ; he  clafiedallthe 
fadls  with  order  and  method  ; and  purged 
the  Fcience  of  that  alchemic  infedtion,  to 
which  Becher  himfelf  was  too  much  at- 
tached. But  if  we  confider  how  great  are 
the  claims  of  Stahl,  and  how  Few  the  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  his  doc- 
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trine  Until  the  middle  ol  this  century,  we 
cannot  but  be  aftonilhed  at  the  fmall  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fcience.  When  we  confult  the 
labours  of  the  chemifts  v/ho  have  appeared 
fince  the  time  of  Stahl,  we  fee  moft  of  them 
chained  down  to  the  fteps  of  this  great  man, 
blindly  fubfcribing  to  all  his  ideas;  and  the 
labour  of  thinking  appeared  no  longer  to 
exiftamong  them.  Whenever  a well-made 
experiment  threw  a gleam  of  light  unfa- 
vourable to  his  doftrine,  we  fee  them  tor- 
ment themfelves  in  a ridiculous  manner  to 
forma  delufive  interpretation.  Thus  it  Aras 
that  theincreafeof  weight  which  metals  ac- 

Û 

quire  by  calcination,  though  little  favoura- 
ble to  the  idea  of  the  fubtra&ion  of  a princi- 
ple without  any  other  addition,  was  never- 
thelefs  incapable  of  injuring  this  doftrine. 
The  almoft  religious  opinion  which 

O A 

enflaved  all  the  chemifts  to  Stahl,  has  no 
doubt  been  pernicious  to  the  progrefs  of 
chemiftry.  But  the  ftrong  defire  of  redu- 
cing every  thing  to  fir  ft  principles,  and  of 
eftablifhing  a theory  upon  incomplete  ex- 
periments, or  faffs  imperfectly  feen,did  not 
admit  of  the  fmaileft  obftacles.  From  the 

b 2 
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moment  that  analyfis  had  fhewn  fome  of 
the  principles  of  bodies,  the  chemilt  thought 
himfelf  in  poffeflion  of  the  firfl  agents  of 
nature.  He  confidered  himfelf  as  autho- 
rized to  regard  thofe  bodies  as  elements 
which  appeared  no  longer  fufceptible  of  be- 
ing decompofed.  The  acids  and  the  alka- 
lis performed  the  principal  part  in  natural 
operations  : and  it  appeared  to  be  a truth 
buried  in  oblivion,  that  the  term  where  the 
artifl  flops  is  not  the  point  at  which  the 
Creator  has  limited  his  power;  and  that  the 
lait  refult  of  analyfis  does  indeed  mark  the 
limits  of  art,  but  does  not  fix  thofe  of  na- 
ture. We  might  likewife  reproach  certain 
chemifts  for  having  too  long  negledled  the 
operations  of  the  living  fyflems.  They 
confined  themfelves  in  their  laboratories, 
itudied  no  bodies  but  in  their  lifelefs  flate, 
and  were  incapable  of  acquiring  any  know- 
ledge but  fuch  as  was  very  incomplete  : for 
he  who,  in  his  refearches,  has  no  other  ob- 
ject in  view  than  that  of  afcertaining  the 
principles  of  a fubflance,  a£ls  like  a phyfi- 
cian  who  fhould  fuppofe  he  had  acquired 
a complete  notion  of  the  human  body  by 

confining 
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confining  his  ftudies  to  the  dead  carcafe. 
But  we  muftlikewife  obferve  that,  in  order 
to  form  a proper  notion  ol  the  phenomena 
of  living  bodies,  it  is  neceffary  to  poffefs 
the  means  of  confining  the  gafeous  prin- 
ciples which  efcape  from  bodies  ; and  of 
analyfing  thefe  volatile  and  invilible  fub- 
fiances  which  combine  together.  Now 
this  work  was  impofiible  at  that  time  ; and 
we  ought  to  beware  of  imputing  to  men 
thofe  errors  which  arife  from  the  ftate  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

It  may  perhaps  be  demanded,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  why  chemiftry  was  fooner  known, 
and  more  generally  cultivated,  in  Germany 
and  in  the  North  than  in  our  kingdom.  I 
think  that  many  reafons  may  be  given  for 
this.  In  the  firll  place,  the  fcholars  of  Stahl 
and  of  Becher  mull  have  been  more  nume- 
rous, and  confequently  their  inftrudlion  far- 
ther extended.  Secondly,  the  working  of 
mines  having  become  a refource  neceflary 
to  the  governments  of  the  North,  has  been 
fingularly  encouraged  ; and  that  chemiftry 
which  enlightens  mineralogy  muft  necef- 
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farily  have  participated  in  its  encourage- 
ments 

The  ftudy  of  chemiftry  did  not  begin  to 
be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  France  until 
the  end  of  the  laft  century.  'The  firft  waars 
of  Louis  XIV.  fo  proper  to  develop  the 
talents  of  the  artift,  the  hiflorian,  and  the 
military  man,  appeared  little  favourable  to 

* Since  the  French  government  has  facilitated  the 
ftudy  ot  mineralogy  by  the  mod  fuperb  eftablifhments, 
we  have  beheld  the  tafte  for  chemiftry  revive,  the  arts 
which  have  the  working  of  metals  for  their  object  have 
been  rendered  more  perfect,  and  the  mines  which  have 
been  wrought  are  more  numerous.  Mr.  Sage  has  been 
more  particularly  aftiduous  and  zealous  to  turn  the  fa- 
vour of  government  towards  this  objeft.  i have  been  a 
witnefs  to  the  laborious  attention  of  this  chemift  to  ef- 
fect this  revolution.  I have  beheld  the  perfonal  facri- 
fices  he  made  to  bring  it  forward.  I have  applauded 
his  zeal,  His  motives,  and  his  talents.  The  fame  fen- 
timertts  rill  occupy  my  mind  ; and  though  I teach  a 
dodhuae  at  prefent  which  is  different  from  his,  this 
circumftance  arifes  from  the  impoffibiliiy  of  command- 
ing opinions.  The  philosopher  who  is  truly  worthy  of 
this  name,  is  capable  of  diftinguiihing  the  friend  of  his 
art  from  the  (lave  of  his  fyftem  : and,  in  a word,  every 
one  ought  to  write  according  to  his  convidfion  ; the 
rnoft  facred  axiom  of  the  fciences  being,  “ Amicus  Plato, 
fed  magis  arnica  veritas.” 
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the  peaceable  ftudy  of  nature.  T he  natu- 
ralift  who  in  his  refearches  fees  union  and 
harmony  around  him,  cannot  be  an  indif- 
ferent fpe&ator  of  the  continual  feenes  of 
diforder  and  deftruCtion  ; and  his  genius  is 
crufhed  in  the  midft  of  troubles  and  agita- 
tions. The  mind  of  the  great  Colbei  t,  deep- 
ly penetrated  with  thefe  truths,  quickly  en- 
deavoured to  temper  the  fire  of  difcord,  by 
turning  the  minds  of  men  towards  the  only 
objeCis  which  could  fecure  the  peace  and 
profperity  of  the  (late.  He  exerted  himfelf 
to  render  trade  flourifhing  : he  eflablifhed 
manufactories  : learned  men  were  invited 
from  all  parts, encouraged,  and  united  toge- 
ther, to  promote  his  valt  projeCts.  Then  it 
was  that  the  ardour  of  enquiry  replaced  for 
a time  the  fury  of  conqueft  ; andFrancevery 
foon  flood  in  competition  with  all  nations 
for  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  faiences,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  arts.  Lemery,  Horn* 
berg,  and  Geoffroy  arofe  nearly  at  the  fame 
time  ; and  other  nations  were  no  longer  en- 
titled to  reproach  us  for  the  want  of  che- 
mifts.  From  that  moment  the  exiftence  of 
the  arts  appeared  to  be  well  affured.  All 

the 
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the  fciences  which  afford  their  firft  prin- 
ciples^erecultivatedwith  thegreateft  fuc- 
cefs:  and  it  will  fcarcely  be  credited  that, 
in  the  fpace  of  a few  years,  the  arts  were 
drawn  from  a (late  of  non -entity;  and  car- 
ried to  fuch  a degree  of  perfection,  that 
France,  which  had  before  received  every 
thing  from  foreign  countries, became  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  glory  of  fupplying  its  neigh- 
bours with  models  and  with  merchandizes. 

Chemiftry  and  natural  hiftory,  however, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  were  culti- 
vated only  by  a very  fmall  number  of  per- 
fons  ; and  it  was  then  thought  that  the 
ftudy  of  thefe  fciences  ought  to  be  confined 
to  the  academies.  But  two  men,  whofe 
names  will  be  ever  famous,  have  rendered 
the  tafte  general  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  The  one  poffeffed  that  noble  fpirit 
which  is  a ftrangerto  the  power  of  preju- 
dice, that  indefatigable  ardour  which  fcea- 
filyovercomes  every  obftacle,  that  opennefs 
of  character  which  inf  pires  confidence,  and 
transrufed  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils  that 
enthufiafm  of  which  he  himfelf  felt  the  force. 
While  Rouelle  enlightened  the  fcience  of 

chemiftry, 
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chemiftry,  Buffon  prepared  a revolution 
(till  more  aftonifhing  in  natural  hiftory. 
The  naturalifts  of  the  North  hadfucceeded 
in  caufmg  their  productions  to  be  read  by 
a fmali  number  of  the  learned  ; but  the 
works  of  the  French  naturaliff  were  foon, 
like  thofe  of  nature,  in  the  hands  of  the 
whole  world.  He  poffeffed  the  art  of  dif- 
fufing  through  his  writings  that  lively  in- 
tereft,  that  enchanting  colouring,  and  that 
delicate  and  vigorous  touch,  which  influ- 
ence, attach,  and  fubdue  the  mind.  The 
profundity  of  his  realoning  is  every  where 
united  to  all  that  agreeable  iilufion  which 
the  moft  brilliant  imagination  can  furnifti. 
The  facred  fire  of  genius  animates  all  his 
productions  ; his  fy Items  conftantly  exhibit 
the  moft  fublime  profpeCts  in  their  totality, 
and  the  moft  perfect  correspondence  in  their 
minute  parts  ; and,  even  when  he  exhibits 
mere  hypothefes,  we  are  inclined  to  per- 
fuade  ourfelves  that  they  are  eftablifhed 
truths.  We  become  like  the  artift  who, 
after  having  admired  a beautiful  ftatue, 
ufed  his  efforts  to  perfuade  himfelf  that  it 
refpired,  and  removed  every  thing  which 

could 
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could  diflipate  his  illunon.  We  take  up 
his  work  with  a pleafure  refembling  that  of 
the  man  who  turns  again  to  fleep,  in  hopes 
of  prolonging  the  deception  of  an  agreea- 
ble dream. 

Thefe  two  celebrated  men,  by  diffufing 
the  tafte  for  chemiftry  and  natural  hiftory, 
by  making  their  gelations  and  ufes  better 
known,  conciliated  the  favour  of  govern- 
ment towards  them;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment every  one  interefted  himfelf  in  the 
progrefs  of  both  fciences.  Thofe  perfons 
who  were  belt  qualified  in  the  kingdom, 
haftened  to  promote  the  revolution  which 
was  preparing.  The  fciences  foon  infcribed 
in  their  lift  of  cultivators  the  beloved  and 
refpefted  names  of  La  Rochefoucault, 
Ayen,  Chaulnes,  Lauraguais,  Malefherve, 
&c.  ; and  thefe  men,  diftinguifhed  by  their 
birth,  were  honoured  with  a new  fpecies  of 
glory,  which  is  independent  of  chance  or 
prejudice.  They  enriched  chemiftry  with 
their  difcoveries,  and  affociated  their  names 
with  all  the  other  literati  who  purfued  the 
fame  career.  They  revived  in  the  mind  of 
the  chemift  that  paffion  for  glory,  and  that 

ardour 
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ardour  for  the  public  good,  which  conti- 
nually excite  new  effort  I he  man  of  am- 

bition and  intrigue  no  longer  endeavoured 
to  deprefs  the  model!  and  timid  man  of  ge- 
nius. The  credit  of  men  in  place  ferved  as 
a defence  and  fupport  again!!  calumny  and 
perfecution.  Recompenfes  were  affigned 
to  merit.  Learned  men  were  difpatched  in- 
to all  parts  of  the  world,  to  ftudy  the  arts, 
and  colled!  their  productions.  Men  of  the 
firft  merit  were  invited  to  inftruÉf  us  with 
regard  to  our  own  proper  riches  ; and  efta- 
blifhments  of  chemiftry  which  were  made 
in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  dif- 
fufed  the  tafte  for  this  fcience,  and  fixed 
among  us  thofe  arts  which  we  might  in  vain 
have  attempted  to  naturalize,  if  a firm  bafis 
had  not  been  firft  laid.  The  profeffors 
eftablilhed  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, appeared  to  be  placed  between  the 
academies  and  the  people,  to  prepare  the 
latter  for  thofe  truths  which  flow  from  fuch 
relpedlable  allocations.  We  may  confider 
them  as  a medium  which  refradls  and  mo- 
difies the  rays  of  light  that  iflue  from  thofe 
various  luminous  centres  ; and  direfts  them 

towards 
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towards  the  manufaftories,  to  enlighten 
and  improve  their  praftice.  Without  thefe 
favours,  without  this  confideration  and 
thefe  recompenfes,  could  it  have  been  ex- 
pended that  the  moft  unaffuming  among 
philofophers  would  have  exerted  himfelf 
to  promote  the  reputation  of  a people  to 
whom  he  was  unknown  ? Could  a man  fo 
htuated  reafonably  hope  to  fucceed  in  car- 
rying a difeovery  into  effeft  ? Is  it  proba- 
ble that  he  fhould  have  pofTefTed  a fuffici- 
ent  fortune  to  work  in  the  large  way,  and 
by  this  means  alone  to  overcome  the  num- 
berlefs  prejudices  which  banifh  men  of 
fcience  from. manufactories  ? The  contem- 
plative fciences  demand  of  the  fovereign 
repofe  and  liberty  only;  but  experimental 
fciences  demand  more,  for  they  require  af- 
fiftance  and  encouragement.  What  indeed 
could  be  hoped  in  thofe  barbarous  ages, 
wherein  the  chemift  fcarcely  durft  avow 
the  nature  of  the  occupation  which  in  fe- 
cret  conftituted  his  greateft  pleafure?  The 
title  of  Chemift  was  almoft  a reproach  : 
and  the  prejudice  which  confounded  the 
profelfors  of  this  fcience  with  fuch  wretch- 
C . ed 
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nd  projeffors  as  are  entitled  only  to  pity, 
has  probably  kept  back  the  revival  of  the 
arts  for  feveral  centuries;  for  chemiftry 
alone  can  afford  them  a proper  bails.  If  the 
princes  of  pa  if  times  had  been  friends  of  tire 
arts,  and  jealous  to  acquire  a pure  and  du- 
rable reputation  ; if  they  had  been  careiul 
to  honour  the  learned,  to  collebl  their  va- 
luable labours,  and  to  tranfmit  to  us  with- 
out alteration  the  precious  annals  of  human 
crenius;  we  fhould  have  been  dbpenled 
from  labouring  among  the  rubbilk  of  early 
times,  to  confult  a few  of  thofe  remains 
which  have  eicaped  the  general  wrecK  ; and 
we  fhould  have  been  fpared  the  regret  of 
allowing,  after  many  ufeful  refearches,  that 
the  mailer-pieces  of  antiquity  which  re- 
main anfwer  fcarcely  any  other  purpofe 
than  to  give  us  an  idea  of  that  fuperiority 
to  which  the  earlier  nations  had  arrived. 
Time,  the  fword,  fire,  and  prejudice  have 
devoured  all  ; and  our  refearches  ferve 
only  to  add  to  our  regret  for  the  lolles 
which  the  world  has  fultained. 

The  fcience  of  chemiftry  pofi'eftes  the 
glory,  in  our  days,  not  only  of  having  ob- 
tained 
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tained  the  protedlion  of  government,  but  it 
may  likewife  boaft  of  another  equally  ele- 
vated. This  fcience  has  fixed  the  attention, 
and  formed  the  occupation,  of  various  men 
in  whom  the  habit  of  a profound  fiudy  of 
the  accurate  fciences  had  produced  a ne- 
ceffity  of  admitting  nothing  but  what  is 
proved,  and  of  attaching  themfelves  only 
to  fuch  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  flridt  proof.  Meffrs.  De  la 
Grange,  Condorcet,  Vander  Monde, 
Monge,  De  la  Place,  Meufnier,  Coufin, 
the  moll  celebrated  mathematicians  of 
Europe,  are  all  interefted  in  the  progrefs 
of  this  fcience,  and  moft  of  them  daily  add 
to  its  progrefs  by  their  difcoveries. 

So  great  a mais  of  inftruftion,  and  fuch 
ample  encouragement,  could  not  but  effeft 
a revolution  in  the  fcience  itfelf  ; and  we 
are  indebted  to  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
thefe  learned  men  for  the  difcovery  of  fe- 
veral  metals,  the  creation  of  various  ufe- 
ful  arts,  the  knowledge  of  a number  of  ad- 
vantageous proceffes,  the  working  of  fe- 
veral  mines,  the  analyfis  of  the  gafes,  the 
decompofition  of  water,  the  theory  of  heat, 

the 
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the  doÉlrine  of  combuftion  ; and  a mafs  of 
knowledge  fo  abfolute  and  fo  extended,  re-** 
fpe&ing  all  the  phenomena  of  art  and  of 
nature,  that  in  a very  fliort  time  chemiftry 
has  become  a fcience  entirely  new.  We 
might  now  fay  with  much  more  truth  what 
the  celebrated  Bacon  affirmed  of  the  che- 
miftry of  his  time:  “ A new  philofophy,” 
fays  he,  “ has  iflued  from  the  furnaces  of 
“ the  chemifts,  which  has  confounded  all 
ts  the  reafonings  of  the  ancients.” 

But  while  dilcoveries  became  infinitely 
multiplied  in  chemiftry,  the  neceffity  of  re- 
medying the  confufion  which  had  fo  long 
prevailed,  was  foon  feen,  and  indicated  the 
want  of  a reform  in  the  language  of  this 
fcience.  There  is  fo  intimate  a relation  be- 
tween words  and  fa£ls,  that  the  revolution 
which  takes  place  in  the  principles  of  a 
fcience  ought  to  be  attended  with  a fimilar 
revolution  in  its  language:  and  it  is  no 
more  polnble  to  preferve  a vicious  nomen- 
clature with  a fcience  which  becomes  en- 
lightened, extended,  and  fimplified,  than 
to  polifh,  civilize,  and  inftruft  uninformed 
man  without  making  any  change  in  his  na- 
tural 
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tural  language.  Every  chemift  who  wrote 
on  any  fubjeCl  was  (truck  with  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  words  in  common  ule,  and  con- 
fidered  himfelf  as  authorized  to  introduce 
lome  change  ; infomuch  that  the  chemical 
language  became  infenfibly  longer,  more 
confuted,  and  more  unpleafant.  i hus  the 
carbonic  acid  has  been  known,  during  the 
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courte  of  a few  years,  under  the  names  of 
Fixed  Air,  Aerial  Acid,  Mephitic  Acid, 
Cretaceous  Acid,  &c.  ; and  our  pofterity 
may  hereafter  difpute  whether  thefe  various 
denominations  were  not  applied  to  different 
fubftances*  The  time  was  therefore  come 

x « 

in  which  it  was  neceffary  to  reform  the 
language  of  chemiftry  : the  imperfections 
of  the  ancient  nomenclature,  and  the  dis- 
covery ol  many  new  fubftances,  rendered 
this  revolution  indifpenfable.  But  it  was 
neceffary  to  defend  this  revolution  from  the 
caprice  and  fancy  of  a few  individuals;  it 
was  neceffary  to  effablifh  this  new  lan- 
guage upon  invariable  principles;  and  the 
only  means  of  infuring  this  purpofe  was 
doubtlefs  that  of  ereCting  a tribunal  in 
which  chemifts  of  acknowledged  merit 

fhould 
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fhould  difcufs  the  words  received  without 
prejudice  and  without  intereft;  in  which 
the  principles  of  a new  nomenclature  might 
be  eftablifhed  and  purified  by  the  feverefl 
logic:  and  in  which  the  language  fhould 
be  fo  well  identified  with  the  fcience,  the 
word  fo  well  applied  to  the  faff,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  one  Ihould  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  other.  This  was  exe- 
cuted  in  1788  by  MefTrs.  De  Morveau, 
Lavoifier,  Berthollet,  and  De  Fourcroy. 

In  older  to  eftablifh  a lyftem  of  nomen- 
clature, bodies  mult  be  confidered  in  two 
different  points  of  view,  and  diflributed  in- 
to two  dalles  ; namely,  the  clafs  of  fimple 
fubftances  reputed  to  be  elementary,  and 
the  clafs  of  combined  fubftances. 

1.  The  molt  natural  and  fuitable  deno- 
minations which  can  be  affigned  to  fimple 
fubftances,  muft  be  deduced  from  a princi- 
pal and  charaderiftic  property  of  the  fub- 
ftance  intended  to  be  expreffed.  They  may 
likewife  be  diftinguifhed  by  words  which 
, do  not  prefent  any  precife  idea  to  the  mind. 
Moll  of  the  received  names  are  eftablifhed 
on  this  laft  principle,  fuch  as  the  names 
-Vol.I.  c Sulphur, 
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Sulphur,  Phofphorus,  which  do  not  convey 
any  lignification  in  our  language,  and  pro- 
duce in  our  minds  determinate  ideas  only, 
becaufe  ufage  has  applied  them  to  known 
fubftances.  Thefe  words,  rendered  facred 
by  ule,  ought  to  be  prcferved  in  a new  no- 
menclature ; and  no  change  ought  to  be 
made,  excepting  when  it  is  propofed  to 
reftif'y  vicious  denominations.  In  this  cafe 
the  authors  of  the  NewNomenclature  have 
thought  it  proper  to  deduce  the  denomina- 
tion from  the  principal  charafteriftic  pro- 
perty of  the  fubftance.  Thus,  pure  air 
might  have  been  called  Vital  Air,  Fire  Air, 
or  Oxigenous  Gas  ; becaufe  it  is  the  bafis 
of  acids,  and  the  aliment  of  refpiration  and 
combuftion.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
principle  has  been  in  a fmall  degree  depart- 
ed from  when  the  name  of  Azotic  Gas  was 
given  to  the  atmofpherical  mephitis—  1. 
Becaufe,  none  of  the  known  gafeous  fub- 
ftances excepting  vital  air  being  proper  for 
refpiration,  the  word  Azote  agrees  with 
every  one  of  them  except  one;  and  confe- 
quently  this  denomination  is  not  founded 
upon  an  exclufive  property,  diftinÊï ive  and 

cha- 
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charafleriftic  of  the  gas  itTelf.  2.  This  de- 
nomination being  once  introduced,  the  ni- 
tric acid  ought  to  have  been  called  Azotic 
Acid,  and  its  combinations  Azotates  ; be- 
caufe  the  acids  are  propofed  to  be  denoted 
by  the  name  which  belongs  to  their  radical, 
g.  If  the  denomination  of  Azotic  Gas  does 
not  agree  with  this  aeriform  fubftance,  the 
name  of  Azote  agrees  ftill  lefs  with  the 
concrete  and  fixed  fubftance  ; for  in  this 
ftate  all  the  gafes  are  effentially  azotes.  It 
appears  to  me  therefore  that  the  denomina- 
tion of  Azouc  Gas  is  not  eftablifhed  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  which  have  been 
adopted;  and  that  the  names  given  to  the 
feveral  fubftances  of  which  this  gas  confti- 
tutes  one  of  the  elements,  are  equally  re- 
moved from  the  principles  of  the  Nomen- 
clature. In  order  to  corre£t  the  Nomen- 
clature on  this  head,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
ceflary  than  to  fubftitute  to  this  word  a do- 
nomination  which  is  derived  from  the  cre- 

Ô 

neral  fyftem  made  ufe  of;  and  I have  pre- 
fumed to  propofe  that  of  Nitrogene  Gas. 
In  the  firll  place,  it  is  deduced  from  the 
charatleriftiç  and  exclusive  property  of 
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this  gas,  which  forms  the  radical  of  the  ni- 
tric acid.  By  this  means  we  fhall  preferve 
to  the  combinations  of  this  fubftance  the 
received  denominations,  fuch  as  thofe  ol 
the  Nitric  Acid,  Nitrates,  Nitrites,  &c. 
In  this  manner  the  word  which  is  afforded 
by  the  principles  adopted  by  the  celebra- 
ted authors  of  the  Nomenclature,  caufes 
every  thing  to  return  into  the  order  pro- 
pofed  to  be  eftablifhed. 

2.  The  method  made  ufe  of  to  afcertain 
the  denominations  fuitable  to  compound 
fubftances,  appears  to  me  to  be  fimple  and 
accurate.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  lan- 
guage of  this  part  of  fcience  ought  to  pre- 
fent  the  analyfes  ; that  the  words  fhould  be 
only  the  expreflion  of  faffs  ; and  that  con- 
fequently  the  denomination  applied  by  a 
chemift  to  any  fubflance  which  has  been 
analyled,  ought  to  render  him  acquainted 
with  its  conflituent  parts.  By  following 
this  method,  the  Nomenclature  is  as  it  were 
united,  and  identified  with  the  fcience  ; 
and  faffs  and  words  agree  together.  Two 
things  are  .therefore  united,  which  until 
this  time  appeared  to  have  no  mutual  re- 
lation, 
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lation,  the  word,  and  the  fubftance  which 
it  reprefented  ; and  by  this  means  the  iludv 
of  chemiftry  is  hmphfied.  I5ut  when  we 
apply  thefe  inconteftable  principles  to  the 
various  objects  of  chemiftry,  we  ought  to 
follow  the  analyfis  ftep  by  fiep,  and  upon 
this  ground  alone  eftablifh  general  and  in- 
dividual denominations.  We  ought  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  from  this  analytical  method 
that  the  various  denominations  have  been 
afligned,  and  that  the  methodical  diftribu- 
tions  of  natural  hiftory  have  been  at  all 
times  made.  If  man  were  to  open  his  eyes 
for  the  firft  time  upon  the  various  beings 
which  people  or  compofe  this  globe,  he 
would  eftablifh  their  relation  upon  the  com- 
parifon  of  their  molt  evident  properties,  and 
no  doubt  would  found  his  firft  divifions 
upon  the  molt  fenfible  differences.  The 
various  modes  of  exiftence,  or  their  lèverai 
degrees  of  conftftence,  would  form  his  firft 
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divifion;  and  he  would  arrange  them  under 
the  heads  of  folid,  liquid,  or  aeriform  bo- 
dies. A more  profound  examination,  and 
a more  connected  analyfis  of  the  individu- 
als, would  foon  convince  him  that  the  fub- 

ftances 
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fiances  which  certain  general  relations  had 

« 

induced  him  to  unite  in  the  fame  clafs,  un- 
der a generic  denomination,  differed  very 
effentially  among  each  other,  andthatthefe 
differences  neceffarily  required  fubdivi- 
fions.  Hence  he  would  divide  his  folid  bo- 
dies into  ftones,  metals,  vegetable  fubflan- 
ces,  animal  fuftances,  &c.  ; his  liquids 
would  be  divided  into  water,  vital  air,  in- 
flammable air,  mephitic  air,  &c.  When  he 
proceeded  to  carry  his  refearches  on  the  na- 
ture of  thefe  fubftances  ftill  farther,  he 
would  perceive  that  mold  of  the  individuals 
were  formed  by  the  union  of  Ample  princi- 
ples ; and  here  it  is  that  his  applications  of 
the  fyflem  to  be  followed,  in  alligningafuit- 
able  denomination  to  each  fubflance,  would 
begin.  To  anfwer  this  purpofe,  the  authors 
of  the  New  Nomenclature  have  endeavour- 
ed to  exhibit  denominations  which  may 
point  out  the  conflituent  principles.  This 
admirable  plan  has  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution as  far  as  relates  to  fubftances  which 
are  not  very  complicated,  fuch  as  the  com- 
binations of  the  principles  with  each  other; 
the  acids,  earths,  metals,  alkalis,  &c.  And 

this 
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this  part  of  the  Nomenclature  appears  to 
me  to  leave  nothing  more  to  be  defired. 
The  explanation  maybe  been  in  the  work 
published  on  this  fubjeft  by  the  authors, 
and  in  the  Elementary  Treatife  of  Che- 
miftry  of  Mr.  Lavoifier.  I fnall  theref  ore 
do  nothing  more  in  this  place  than  prefent 
a (ketch  of  the  method  I have  followed  ; 
taking  for  example  the  combinations  of 
acids,  which  form  the  mod  numerous  clafs 
of  compounds. 

The  iirft  dep  confided  in  comprehend- 
ing under  a general  denomination  the  com- 
bination of  an  acid  with  any  given  bads  ; 
and  in  order  to  obferve  a more  exact  ar- 
rangement, and  at  the  fame  time  to  adid 
the  memory,  one  common  termination 
has  been  given  to  all  words  which  denote 
the  combination  of  an  acid.  Hence  the 
words  Sulphates,  Nitrates,  Muriates,  are 
ufed  to  denote  combinations  of  the  ful- 
phuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.  The 
kind  of  combination  is  denoted  by  adding 
to  the  generic  word  the  name  of  the  body 
which  is  combined  with  the  acid  ; thus, 
the  fulphate  of  pot-adt  expredes  the  com- 
bination 
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bination  of  the  fulphuric  acid  with  pot- 
afh. 

The  modifications  of  thefe  fame  acids, 
dependent  on  the  proportions  of  their 
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continuent  principles,  form  faits  different 
from  thofe  we  have  juft  fpoken  of  ; and 
the  authors  of  the  New  Nomenclature 
have  expreffed  the  modifications  of  the 
acids  by  the  termination  of  the  generic 
word.  The  difference  in  the  acids  arifes 
almoft  always  from  the  greater  or  lefs 
abundance  of  oxigene.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
the  acid  affumes  the  epithet  of  Oxigenated  ; 
hence  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid,  the 
oxigenated  fulphuric  acid,  &c.  In  the  fé- 
cond cafe,  the  termination  of  the  word 
which  denotes  the  acid,  ends  in  ous ; hence 
the  fulphureous  acid,  the  nitrous  acid,  &c. 
The  combinations  of  thefe  laft  form  ful- 
phites,  nitrites,  &c.  ; the  combinations  of 
the  former  compol'e  oxigenated  muriates, 
oxigenated  fulphates,  &c. 

The  combinations  of  the  various  bodies 
which  compofe  this  globe  are  not  alias  fim- 
pie  as  thofe  here  mentioned  ; and  it  may 
be  immediately  perceived  how  long  and 

trouble- 
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troublefome  the  denominations  would  he, 
if  attempts  were  made  to  beftow  a fingle 
denomination  whit  ihould  denote  the 
conftituent  principles  of  a body  formed  by 
the  union  of  five  or  fix  principles.  Jn  this 
cafe,  the  preference  has  been  given  to  tne 
received  appellation,  and  no  other  changes 
have  been  admitted  but  fuch  as  were  ne- 
cefiary  in  order  to  fubftitute  proper  appel- 
lations inftead  of  thofe  which  afforded  no- 
tions contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  objecls 
they  were  applied  to. 

I have  adopted  this  Nomenclature  in  my 
ledlures,  and  in  my  writings  ; and  1 have 
not  failed  to  perceive  how  very  advantage- 
ous it  is  to  the  teacher,  how  much  it  re- 
lieves the  memory,  how  greatly  it  tends  to 
produce  a tafte  for  chemiftry,  and  with 
what  facility  and  precifion  the  ideas  and 
principles  concerning  the  nature  of  bodies 
fix  themfelves  in  the  minds  of  the  auditors. 
But  I have  been  careful  to  infert  the  tech- 
nical terms  ufed  in  the  arts,  or  received  in 
Ibciety,  together  with  thefe  two  denomina- 
tions. I am  of  opinion  that,  as  it  is  impof- 
libleto  change  the  language  of  the  people, 

it 
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it  is  neceftary  to  dcfcend  to  them,  and  by 
that  means  render  them  partakers  of  our 
difcoveries.  We  fee,  for  example,  that  the 
artift  is  acquainted  with  the  fulphuric  acid 
by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Oil  of  Vi- 
triol, though  the  name  of  the  Vitriolic  Acid 
has  been  the  language  of  cherhifts  for  a 
century  paft.  We  cannot  hope  to  be  more 
happyin  thisrefpeft  than  our  predeceffors; 
and,  fo  far  from  feparating  ourfelves  from 
the  artift  by  a peculiar  language,  it  is  pro- 
per that  we  ftiould  multiply  the  occafions 
of  bringing  us  together  ; fo  far  from  at- 
tempting to  enftave  him  by  our  language, 
we  ought  rather  to  infpire  his  confidence 
by  learning  his  terms.  Let  us  prove  to  the 
artift  that  our  relations  with  him  are  more 
extended  than  he  imagines  ; and  let  us  by 
this  intimacy  eftablifh  mutual  correfpond- 
ence,  and  a concurrence  of  information, 
which  cannot  but  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  arts  and  of  chemiftry. 

After  havingexplained  the  principal  ob- 
je&ions  which  have  retarded  the  improve- 
ment of  chemiftry,  and  the  caufes  which 
in  ôur  time  have  accelerated  its  progrefs, 

we 
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we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  prin- 
cipal applications  of'this  fcience  ; in  which 
attempt,  we  think,  we  fhall  fucceed  bell 
by  calling  a general  retrolpeci  over  thole 
arts  anti  fciences  which  receive  certain 
principles  from  it. 

Moll  of  the  arts  are  indebted  to  accident 
for  their  difcovery.  They  are  in  general 
neither  the  fruit  of  refearch,  nor  the  re- 
fult  of  combination,  but  all  of  them  have 
a more  orlefs  evident  relation  tochemillry. 
This  Icience  therefore  is  capable  of  clear- 
ing up  their  firll  principles,  reforming 
jtheir  abufes,  fimplifying  their  operations, 
and  accelerating  their  progrefs. 

Chemillry  bears  the  fame  relation  to 
moll  of  the  arts,  as  the  mathematics  have 
to  the  feveral  parts  of  fcience  which  de- 
pend on  their  principles.  It  is  polhble,  no 
doubt,  that  works  of  mechanifm  may  be 
executed  by  one  who  is  no  mathematician  ; 
and  fo  likewife  it  is  polhble  to  dye  a beau- 
tiful fcarlet  without  being  a chemill  *.  but 
the  operations  of  the  mechanic,  and  of 
the  dyer,  are  not  the  lefs  founded  upon  in- 
variable 
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variable  principles,  the  knowledge  of  which 
would  be  of  infinite  utility  to  the  artift. 

We  continually  hear  in  manufactories  of 
the  caprices  and  uncertainty  of  operations  ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  vague  expref- 
fion  owes  its  birth  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
workmen  with  regard  to  the  true  principles 
of  their  art.  For  nature  itfelf  does  not  aCl 
with  determination  and  difcernment,  but 
obeys  invariable  laws  ; and  the  inanimate 
fubftance  which  we  make  ufe  of  in  our 
manufactures,  exhibits  necefiary  effeCts,  in 
which  the  will  has  no  part,  and  confequent- 
ly  in  which  caprices  cannot  take  place. 
Render  yourfelves  better  acquainted  with 
the  materials  you  work  upon,  we  might  fay 
to  the  artifts  ; ftudy  more  intimately  the 
principles  of  your  art;  and  you  will  be  able 
to  forefee,  to  predict,  and  to  calculate 
every  effeCt.  It  is  your  ignorance  alone 
which  renders  your  operations  a continual 
feries  of  trials,  and  a difcouraging  alterna- 
tive of  fuccefs  and  difappointment. 

The  public,  which  continually  exclaims 
that  experience  is  better  than  fcience,  en- 
courages and  fupports  this  ignorance  on  the 

part 
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part  of  the  artift  ; and  it  will  not  be  remote 
from  our  object  to  attempt  to  afcertain  the 
true  value  of  thefe  terms.  It  is  very  true, 
for  example,  that  a man  whohashad  avery 
long  experience  may  perform  operations 
with  exaftnefs;  but  he  will  always  be  con- 
fined to  the  mere  manipulation.  I would 
compare  fucli  a man  to  a blind  perfon  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  road,  and  can  pals 
along  it  with  eafe,  and  perhaps  even  with 
the  confidence  and  affuranceofa  man  who 
fees  perfeftly  well  ; but  is  at  the  fame  time 
incapable  of  avoiding  accidental  obltacles, 
incapable  of  Ihortening  his  way  or  taking 
the  molt  direft  courfe,  and  incapable  of  lay- 
ingdown  any  rules  which  he  can  communi- 
cate to  others.  This  is  the  ftate  of  theartift 
of  mere  experience  ; however  long  the  du- 
ration of  his  pra&ice  may  have  been,  as 
the  fimple  performer  of  operations. 

Itmayperhapsberepliedjthatartiflshave 
made  very  important  difcoveries  in  confe- 
quence  of  affiduous  labour.  This  is  indeed 
true,  but  the  examples  are  very  fcarce  ; and 
we  have  no  right  to  conclude,  becaufe  we 
have  feen  men  of  genius  without  any  ma- 
thematical 
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thematical  theory  execute  wonderful  works 
ofmechanifm,  that  the  mathematics  are  not 
the  bafis  of  mechanics,  or  that  any  one  has 
a right  to  expeCt  to  become  a great  mecha- 
nic without  a profound  ftudy  of  mathe- 
matical principles. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  at  pre- 
fent,  that  chemillry  is  the  bafis  of  the  arts  : 
but  the  artift  will  not  derive  from  chemiftry 
all  the  advantages  he  has  a right  to  expeCt, 
until  he  has  broken  through  that  powerful 
barrier  which  fufpicion,  felf-love,  and  pre- 
judice have  raifed  between  the  chemilt 
and  himfelf.  Such  philosophers  as  have 
attempted  to  pafs  this  line,  have  frequent- 
ly been  repelled  as  dangerous  innovators; 
and  prejudice,  which  reigns  defpotically 
in  manufactories,  has  not  even  permitted 
it  to  be  thought  that  the  proceffes  were 
capable  of  improvement. 

It  is  eafy  to  (hew  the  advantages  which 
the  arts  might  obtain  from  chemiftry,  by 
calling  a retrofpecl  over  its  applications 
to  each  of  them  in  particular. 

l.  It  appears,  from  the  writings  of  Co- 
lumella, that  the  ancients  poffeffed  a confi- 

derable 
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derable  extent  of  knowledge  refpecting 
agriculture,  which  was  at  that  time  con- 
fidered  as  the  firll  and  nobleft  occupation 
of  man.  But  when  once  the  objects  of 
luxury  prevailed  over  thofe  of  neceffity,  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  was  left  to  the 
mere  fuccefiion  of  praftice,  and  this  firft  of 
the  arts  became  degraded  by  préjudices. 

Agriculture  is  more  intimately  conneÊled 
with  chemiflry  than  is  ufually  fuppofed.  It 
mull  be  admitted  that  every  man  is  capable 
of  caufmg  ground  to  bear  corn  ; but  what 
a considerable  extent  of  knowledge  is  necef- 
faryto  caufe  it  to  produce  the  greateft  pof-. 
fible  quantity  ! It  is  not  enough,  for  this 
purpole,  to  divide,  to  cultivate,  and  to  ma- 
nure any  piece  of  ground  : a mixture  is  like- 
wife  required  of  earthy  principles  fo  well 
alforted,  that  it  may  afford  a proper  nourifh- 
ment  ; permit  the  roots  toextend  themlelves 
to  a diftance,  in  order  to  draw  up  the  nutri- 
tive juices;  give  the  Item  a fixed  bafe;  re- 
ceive, retain,  and  afford  upon  occafion,  the 
aqueous  principle,  withoutwhich  no  vege- 
tation can  be  formed.  It  is  therefore  ef- 
fential  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  the  earth, 

the 
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tlic  avidity  with  which  it  feizes  water,  its 
force  of  retaining  it,  &c.;  and  thefe  requi- 
fiies  point  to  ftudies  which  will  afford  prin- 
ciples not  to  be  obtained  by  mere  praâtice 
but  Ilowly  and  imperfeftly. 

Every  grain  requires  a peculiar  earth. 
Barley  vegetates  freely  among  the  dry  re- 
mains of  granite  ; wheat  grows  in  calca- 
reous earth,  &c.  And  how  can  it  be  pof- 
fible  to  naturalize  foreign  products,  with- 
out a fufficient  ftock  of  knowledge  to  fup- 
ply  them  with  an  earth  fimilar  to  that 
which  is  natural  to  them  ? 

The  diforders  of  grain  and  forage,  and 
the  deftruction  of  the  infects  which  devour 
them,  are  obiedts  of  natural  hificiy  and 
chemiftry  : and  we  have  feen  in  our  own 
times  the  eflential  art  of  drying  and  pre- 
ferving  gram,  and  all  thofe  details  which 
are  interefling  in  the  preparation  of  bread, 
carried  by  the  labours  of  a few  chemifts 
to  a degree  of  perfection  which  feemed 
difficult  to  have  been  attained. 

. The  art  of  difpofing  fiables  in  a proper 
maimer,  that  of  choofing  water  adapted  for 

the  drink  of  domeftic  animals,  the  (Economi- 
cal 
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cal  procefles  for  preparing  and  mixing  their 
food,  the  uncommon  talent  of  fupplyinga 
proper  manure  fuited  to  the  nature  of  foils, 
the  knowledge  neceflary  to  prevent  or  1 6 
repair  the  effefts  of  blights — all  come  with- 
in the  province  of  Chemiftry  ; and  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  this  fcience  our  pro- 
ceeding would  be  painful,  flow,  and  un- 
certain. 

We  may  at  prefent  infift  upon  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  chemiftry  in  the  various  branches 
of  agriculture  with  fo  much  the  more  rea- 
fon,  as  government  does  not  ceafe  to  en- 
courage this  firft  of  arts  by  recompences, 
diftin6tions,  and  eftablifhments  ; and  the 
views  of  the  ftate  are  forwarded  by  the  pro- 
pofal  of  means  to  render  this  art  flourifh- 
ing.  W e fee,  with  the  greateft  fatisfaflion, 
that  by  a happy  return  of  refle&ion,  we 
begin  to  confider  agriculture  as  the  pureft, 
the  mo  ft  fruitful,  and  the  moft  natural 
fource  of  our  riches.  Prejudices  no  lon- 
ger tend  to  opprefs  the  hufhandman.  Con- 
tempt and  fervitude  are  no  longer  the  in- 
heritance received  for  hisincefiant  labours. 
1 he  moft  ufeful  and  the  moft  virtuous 
Vol.  I.  d , clafs 
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clafs  of  men  is  likewife  that  whofe  Rate  is 
moR  minutely  confidered;  and  the  culti- 
vator of  the  ground  in  France  is  at  laR 
permitted  to  raife  his  hands  in  a Rate  of 
freedom  to  Heaven,  in  gratitude  for  this 
happy  revolution. 

2.  The  working  of  mines  is  likewife 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  chemiftry. 
This  fcience  alone  points  out  and  direfts 
the  feries  of  operations  to  be  made  upon 
a metal,  from  the  moment  of  its  extraftion 
from  the  earth  until  it  comes  to  be  ufed  in 
the  arts. 

Before  the  chemical  analyfis  was  appli- 
ed to  the  examination  of  hones,  thefe  fub- 
ftances  were  all  denoted  by  fuperficial 
characters,  fuch  as  colour,  hardnefs,  vo- 
lume, weight,  form,  and  the  property  of 
giving  fire  with  the  fteel.  All  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  had  given  rife  to  methods  of 
divifion  in  which  every  other  property 
was  confounded;  but  the  fucceffive  la- 
bours of  Pott,  Margraaff,  Bergmann, 
Scheele,  Bayen,  Dietrich,  Kirwan,  Lavoi- 
fier,  De  Morveau,  Achard,  Sage,  Ber- 
thollett,  Gerhard,  Erhmann,  Fourcroy, 

Mongez, 
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Mongez,  Klaproth,  Crell,  Pelletier,  De  la 
Metherie,  &c.  by  inftrudting  us  concern* 
ing  the  condiment  principles  of  every 
known  done,  have  placed  thefe  fubdances 
in  their  proper  lituations,  and  have  carried 
this  part  of  chemidry  to  the  fame  degree 
of  precifion  as  that  which  we  before  pof- 
felfed  refpefting  the  neutral  faits. 

The  natural  hillory  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom, unaffided  by  chemidry,  is  a language 
compofed  of  a few  words,  the  knowledge 
of  which  has  acquired  the  name  of  Mine- 
ralogift  to  many  perfons.  The  words  Cal- 
careous Stone,  Granite,  Spar,  Schorle, 
Feld  Spar,  Schidus,  Mica,  &c.  alone  com- 
pofe  the  diftionary  of  feveral  amateurs  of 
natural  hidory  ; but  the  difpofition  of  thefe 
fubdances  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  their 
refpeftive  pofition  in  the  compohtion  of 
the  globe,  their  formation  and  fucceffive 
decompofitions,  their  ufes  in  the  arts,  and 
the  knowledge  of  their  condiment  princi- 
ples, form  a Icience  which  can  be  well 

known  and  invedigated  by  the  chemift 
only.  . 

It  is  neceflary  therefore  that  mineralogy 

d 2 flriould 
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fhould  be  enlightened  by  the  ftudy  of  che- 
miftry  ; and  we  may  obferve  that,  hnce 
thefe  two  fciences  have  been  united,  the 
labour  of  working  mines  has  been  fimpli- 
fied,  metallic  ores  have  been  wrought  with 
more  intelligence,  feveral  new  metallic  fub- 
ftances  have  been  difcovered,  individuals 
have  opened  mines  in  the  provinces;  and 
we  have  become  familiar  with  a fpeeies  of 
induftry  which  feemed  foreign,  and  almoft 
incompatible  with,  our  foil  and  our  habits. 
Steel  and  the  other  metals  have  received  in 
ou  rmanufa&ories  that  degree  of  perfeftion 
which  had  till  lately  excited  our  admira- 
tion, and  humiliated  our  felf-love.  The 
fuperb  manufa&ure  of  Creufot  has  no 
equal  in  Europe.  Moft  of  our  works  are 
fupported  by  pit-coal  ; and  this  new  com- 
buftible  liibftance  is  fo  much  the  more  va- 
luable, as  it  affords  us  time  to  repair  our 
exhaufled  woods,  and  as  it  is  found  almoft 
every  where  in  thole  barren  foils  which 

•t  • 

repel  the  ploughfhare,  and  prohibit  every 
other  kind  of  indultry.  The  eternal  grati- 
tude of  this  country  is  therefore  due  to 

0 

Meffrs.  Jars,  Dietrich,  Duhamel,  Monet, 

Genfanne, 
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Genfanne,  &c.  who  firft  brought  us  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  true  riches.  The  tafte 
for  mineralogy,  which  has  diffufed  itfelt 
within  our  remembrance,  has  not  a little 
contributed  to  produce  this  revolution; 
and  it  is  in  a great  meafure  owing  to  thole 
colleftions  of  natural  hiftory,  againft  which 
fome  perfons  have  fo  much  exclaimed, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  this  general  tafte. 
Our  colleéèions  have  the  fame  relation  to 
natural  hiftory,  as  books  bear  to  literature 
and  the  fciences.  The  colle&ion  frequent- 
ly is  nothing  more  than  an  obje£i  of  lux- 
ury to  the  proprietor  ; but  in  this  very  cafe 
it  is  a refource  always  open  to  the  man 
who  is  defirous  of  beholding,  and  inftruft- 
ing  himfelf.  It  is  an  exemplar  of  the  works 
of  nature,  which  may  be  confulted  every 
moment;  and  the  chemilt  who  runs  over 
all  thefe  produirions,  and  fubje&s  them  to 
analyfesto  afcertain  their  conftituent  prin- 
ciples, forms  the  precious  chain  wrhich 
unites  nature  and  art. 

3.  While  the  chemift  attends  to  the  na- 
ture ol  bodies,  and  endeavours  to  afcertain 
their  conftituent  principles,  the  natural 

philofopher 
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philofopher  ftudies  their  external  charac- 
ters, and  as  it  were  their  phyfiognomy. 
The  objeft  of  the  chemift  ought  therefore 
to  be  united  to  that  of  the  philofopher, 
in  order  to  acquire  a complete  idea  of  a 
body.  What  in  fa£l  (hall  we  call  Air  or 
Fire,  without  the  inflru&ion  of  the  che- 
mift?  Fluids  more  or  lefs  compreffible, 
ponderous,  and  elaftic.  What  are  the  par- 
ticulars of  information  which  natural  phi- 
lofophy  affords  us  concerning  the  nature 
of  folids?  It  teaches  us  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  each  other,  to  calculate  their  weight, 
to  determine  their  figure,  to  afcertain  their 
ufes.  See . 

If  we  call:  our  attention  upon  the  nume- 
rous particulars  which  ch  miflry  has  lately 
taught  us  refpeftmg  air,  water,  and  fire,  we 
fhall  perceive  how  much  the  connexion  of 
thefe  two  fciences  has  been  ffrengthened. 
Before  this  revolution,  natural  philofophy 
was  reduced  to  the  fimple  difplay  of  ma- 
chines; and  this  qoquetry,  by  giving  it  a 
tranfient  glare,  would  have  impeded  its 
progrefs,  if  chemiftry  had  not  reftored  it 
to  its  true  defiination.  The  celebrated 

chancellor 
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chancellor  Bacon  compared  the  natural 
magic,  or  experimental  philofophy,  of  his 
time,  to  a magazine  in  which  a few  rich 
and  valuable  moveables  were  found  among 
a heap  of  toys.  The  curious,  fays  he,  is 
exhibited  inftead  of  the  ufeful.  What 
more  is  required  to  draw  the  attention  of 
great  men,  and  to  form  that  tranfient  fa- 
fhion  of  the  day  which  ends  in  contempt? 

The  natural  philofophy  of  our  days  no 
longer  deferves  the  reproaches  of  this  ce- 
lebrated philofopher.  It  is  a fcience 
founded  on  two  bafes  equally  folid.  On 
the  one  part,  it  depends  on  mathematical 
fcience  for  its  principles  ; and,  on  the  other. 
It  refis  upon  chemiftry.  The  natural  phi- 
lofopher will  attend  equally  to  both  fci- 
ences. 

The  fludy  of  chemiftry,  in  certain  de- 
partments, is  fo  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  natural  philofophy,  that  they  are 
infeparable;  as,  for  example,  in  refearches 
concerning  air,  water,  fire,  &c.  Thefe 
fciences  very  advantageoufly  affift  each 
other  in  other  refpe&s;  and  while  the 
themift  clears  minerals  from  the  foreign 

bodies 
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bodies  which  are  combined  with  them,  the 
philofopher  fupplies  the  mechanical  appa- 
ratus neceffary  for  exploring  them.  Che- 
miftry  is  inleparable  from  natural  philo- 
sophy^ even  in  fuch  parts  as  appear  the 
moff  independent  of  it;  fuch,  for  exam- 
ple, as  optics,  where  the  natural  philofo- 
pher can  make  no  progrefs  but  in  propor- 
tion as  the  chemift  {Trail  bring  his  glafs  to 
perfection. 

The  connexion  between  thefe  two  fci- 
ences  is  fo  intimate,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  a line  of  diftinCtion  between  them. 
If  we  confine  natural  philofophy  to  enqui- 
ries relative  to  the  external  properties  of 
bodies,  we  fhall  afford  no  other  objeCt  but 
the  mere  outfide  of  things.  If  we  reftrain 
the  chemift  to  the  mere  analvfis.  he  will  at 

j ' 

moft  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ftituent  principles  of  bodies,  and  will  be 
ignorant  of  their  functions.  Thefe  diftinc- 
tions  in  a fcience  which  has  but  one  com- 
mon purpofe,  namely  the  complete  know- 
ledge of  bodies,  cannot  longer  exift  ; and 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  ought  abfolutely 
to  rejeCl  them  in  all  objeCts  which  can  only 
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be  well  examined  by  the  union  of  natural 
philofophy  and  chemiftry. 

At  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters,  it 
was  of  advantage  to  feparate  the  learned, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  road  to  truth  ; and  to 
multiply  the  worklhops,  if  I may  ufe  the 
expreflion,  to  halten  the  clearing  away. 
But  at  prefent,  when  the  various  points 
are  re-united,  and  the  connexion  between 
the  whole  is  feen,  thefe  reparations,  thefe 
divifions,  ought  to  be  effaced;  and  we 
may  flatter  ourfelves  that,  by  uniting  our 
efforts,  we  may  make  a rapid  progrefs  in 
the  ftudyof  nature.  The  meteors,  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  which  the  atmofphere 
is  the  grand  theatre,  can  be  known  only 
by  this  re  union.  The  decompolition  of 
water  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  its 
formation  in  the  fluid  which  lurrounds  us, 
cannot  but  give  rile  to  the  moll  happy  and 
the  mod  fublime  applications. 

4.  The  connexion  between  chemiftry 
and  pharmacy  is  fo  intimate,  that  thele  two 
fciences  have  long  been  confidered  as  one 
and  the  fame  ; and  chemiftry,  for  a long 
time,  was  cultivated  only  by  phylicians  and 

apothp- 
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apothecaries.  It  muft  be  allowed  that, 
though  the  chemiftry  of  the  prefent  day 
is  very  different  from  pharmacy,  which  is 
only  an  application  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  this  fcience,  thefe  applications  are 
fo  numerous,  the  clafs  of  perfons  who  cuU 
tivate  pharmacy  is  in  general  fo  well  in- 
formed, that  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  that  mod  apothecaries  fhould  endea- 
vour to  enlighten  their  profefiion  by  a fe- 
rious  ftudy  of  chemiftry,  and  by  the  hap- 
pieft  agreement  unite  the  knowledge  of 
both  parts  of  fcience. 

The  abufes  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  were  made  of  the 
applications  of  chemiftry  to  medicine, 
have  caufed  the  natural  and  intimate  rela- 
tions of  this  fcience  with  the  art  of  heal- 
ing to  be  miftaken.  It  would  have  been 
more  prudent,  no  doubt,  to  have  redlified 
its  applications;  but  unfortunately  we 
have  too  much  ground  to  reproach  phy- 
ficians  for  going  to  extremes.  They  have, 
without  reftri&ion,  banifhed  that  which 
they  before  received  without  examination  ; 
and  we  have  feen  them  fucceftively  deprive 

their 
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their  art  of  all  the  affiftance  it  might  ob- 
tain from  the  auxiliary  fciences. 

In  order  to  direft  with  propriety  the  ap- 
plications of  chemiftry  to  the  human  body, 
proper  views  mud  be  adopted  relating  to 
the  animal  economy,  together  with  accu- 
rate notions  of  chemifiry  itlelf.  The  re- 
fults  of  the  laboratory  muft  be  confidered 
as  fubordinate  to  phyfiological  obferva- 
tions.  W e fhould  endeavour  to  enlighten 
the  one  by  the  other,  and  to  admit  no 
truth  as  eftablifhed  which  is  contradi&ed 
by  any  of  thefe  means  of  conviftion.  It  is 
in  confequence  of  a departure  from  thefe 
principles  that  the  human  body  has  been 
confidered  as  a lifelefs  and  paffive  fub- 
flance;  and  that  the  Ilri6t  principles  ob^ 
ferved  in  the  operations  of  the  laboratory 
have  been  applied  to  this  living  fyftem. 

In  the  mineral  kingdom,  every  thing  is 
fubjefted  to  the  invariable  laws  of  the  affi- 
nities. No  internal  principle  modifies  the 
aftion  pf  natural  agents  ; and  hence  it 
arifes  that  we  are  capable  of  foretelling, 
producing,  or  modifying  the  effects. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  aftion  of 

external 
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external  agents  is  equally  evident  ; but 
the  internal  organization  modifies  their  ef- 
fects, and  the  principal  fun&ions  of  vege- 
tables arile  from  the  combined  a£tion  of 
external  and  internal  caules.  It  was  no 
doubt  for  this  reafon  that  the  Creator  dif- 
pofed  the  principal  organs  of  vegetation 
upon  the  furface  of  the  plant,  in  order 
that  the  various  functions  might  at  the 
fame  time  receive  the  impreffions  of  ex- 
ternal agents,  and  that  of  the  internal 
principle  of  the  organization. 

In  animals,  the  funftions  are  much  lefs 
dependant  on  external  caufes  ; and  nature 
has  concealed  the  principal  organs  in  the 
internal  part  of  their  bodies,  as  if  to  with- 
draw them  from  the  influence  of  foreign 
powers.  But  the  more  the  functions  of  an 
individual  are  connefted  with  its  organi- 
zation, the  lefs  is  the  empire  of  chemifiry 
over  them  ; and  it  becomes  us  to  be  cau- 
tious in  the  application  of  this  fcience  to 
all  the  phenomena  which  depend  eflenti- 
ally  upon  the  principles  of  life. 

We  mult  not  however  confider  chemif- 
try  as  foreign  to  the  ftudy  and  pra&ice  of 

medicine. 
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medicine.  This  fcience  alone  can  teach 
us  the  difficulty  and  art  of  combining  re- 
medies. This  alone  can  teach  us  to  apply 
them  with  prudence  and  firmnefs.  With- 
out the  affiftance  of  this  fcience,  the  prac-* 
titioner  would  fcarcely  venture  to  apply 
thofe  powerful  remedies  from  which  the 
chemical  phyfician  knows  the  means  of  de- 
riving fueh  great  advantage.  Chemiftry 
alone,  in  all  probability,  is  capable  of  af- 
fording means  of  combating  epidemic  dif- 
orders,  which  in  moft  cafes  are  caufed  by  an 
alteration  in  the  air,  the  water,  or  our  food* 
It  will  be  only  in  eonfequence  of  analyfis 
that  the  true  remedy  can  be  found  againft 
thofe  ftony  concretions  which  form  the 
matter  of  the  gout,  the  ftone,  the  rheuma- 
tifm,  &c.  ; and  the  valuable  particulars  of 
information  which  we  now  poffefs  refpeéf- 
ing  refpiration,  and  the  nature  of  the  prin- 
cipal humours  of  the  human  body,  are  like- 

wife  among  the  benefits  arifing  from  this 
fcience. 

5*  Chemiftry  is  not  only  of  advantage  to 
agriculture,  phyfic,  mineralogy,  and  medi- 
cine, but  its  phenomena  are  interefting  to 

°all 
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all  the  orders  of  men  : the  applications  of 
this  fcience  are  fo  numerous,  that  there  are 
few  circumftances  of  life  in  which  the  che- 
inift  does  not  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
its  principles  exemplified.  Mod  of  thofe 
fafts  which  habit  has  led  us  to  view  with 
indifference,  are  interefting  phenomena  in 
the  eyes  of  the  chemift.  Every  thing  in- 
ftrufts  and  amufes  him  ; nothing  is  indif- 
ferent to  him,  becaufe  nothing  is  foreign  to 
his  purfuits  ; and  nature,  no  lefs  beautiful 
in  her  mod  minute  details  than  fublimein 
the  difpofition  of  her  general  laws,  appears 
to  difplay  the  whole  of  her  magnificence 
only  to  the  eyes  of  the  chemical  philofo- 

pher* 

We  might  eafily  form  an  idea  of  this 
fcience,  if  it  were  poffible  to  exhibit  in  this 
place  even  a fketch  of  its  principal  appli- 
cations. We  fhould  fee,  for  example,  that 
chemiftry  affords  us  all  the  metals  of  which 
the  ufes  are  fo  extend  ve;  that  chemiftry  af- 
fords us  the  means  of  employing  the  parts 
of  animals  and  of  plants  for  our  ornament  ; 
that  our  luxuries,  and  our  fubfiflence,  are 
by  this  fcience  eftablifhed  as  a tax  upon  all 

created 
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created  beings  ; and  that  by  this  power  we 
are  taught  to  fubje6l  nature  to  our  wants, 
our  tafte,  and  even  to  our  caprices.  Fire, 
that  free  independent  element,  has  been 
colle&ed  and  governed  by  the  induftry  of 
the  chemift  ; and  this  agent,  defiined  to 
penetrate,  to  enliven,  and  to  animate  the 
whole  of  nature,  has  in  his  hands  become 
the  agent  of  death,  and  the  prime  minifter 
of  deftru&ion.  The  chemifts  who  in  our 
time  have  taught  us  to  infulate  that  pure 
air  which  alone  is  proper  for  combuftion, 
have  placed  in  our  hands,  as  it  were,  the 
very  eflence  of  fire;  and  this  element, 
whofe  effects  were  fo  terrible,  becomes  the 
agent  of  ftill  more  terrible  confequences. 
The  atmofphere,  which  was  formerly  con- 
sidered as  a mafs  of  homogeneous  fluid,  is 
now  found  to  be  a true  chaos,  from  which 
analyfis  has  obtained  principles  fo  much 
the  more  interefting  to  be  known,  as  na-r 
ture  has  made  them  the  principal  agents  of 
her  operations.  We  may  confider  this 
mafs  oi  fluid  in  which  we  live  as  a vaft  la- 
boratory, in  which  the  meteor’s  are  pre- 
pared, in  which  ail  the  feeds  of  life  and 

of 
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of  death  are  developed,  from  which  nature 
takes  tne  elements  of  the  compofition  of 
bodies,  and  to  which  their  fubfequent  de- 
compofition  returns  the  fame  principles 
which  were  before  extracted. 

Chemiftry,  by  informing  us  of  the  na- 
ture and  principles  of  bodies,  inftrufls  us 
perfectly  concerning  our  relation  to  the  ob- 
jects around  us.  This  fcience  teaches  us, 
as  it  were,  to  live  with  them  ; and  imprefies 
a true  life  upon  them,  fince  by  this  means 
each  body  has  its  name,  its  charafter,  its 
ufes*.  and  its  influence,  in  the  harmony 
and  arrangement  of  this  univerfe. 

The  chemift,  in  the  midft  of  thofe  nu- 
merous beings  which  the  common  race  of 
men  accufe  nature  of  having  vainly  placed 
upon  our  globe,  enjoys  the  profp.eft  as  it 
were  in  the  centre  of  a fociety,  all  whofe 
members  are  connefted  together  by  in- 
timate relations,  and  concur  to  promote 
the  general  good.  In  his  fight,  every 
thing  is  animated,  every  being  performs  a 
part  on  this  vaft  theatre  ; and  the  chemift 
who  participates  in  thele  intereftingfcenes, 
is  repaid  with  ufury  for  his  firft  exertions 
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to  difcover  the  relations  exifting  between 

/ • 

them. 


We  may  even  confider  this  commerce, 
or  mutual  relation  between  the  cheinilt 
and  nature,  as  very  proper  to  (often  the 
manners,  and  to  imprefs  on  the  charafter 
that  freedom  and  firmnefs  of  principle  fo 
valuable  in  fociety.  In  the  (ludy  of  na- 
tural hillory,  no  caufe  ever  prefents  itfelf 
to  complain  of  inconftancy  or  treachery. 
An  attachment  is  eahiy  contrabted  for  ob- 
je&s  which  afford  enjoyment  only  ; and 
thefe  connexions  are  as  pure  as  their  ob- 
je£l,  as  durable  as  nature,  and  ftronger  in 
proportion  to  the  exertions  which  have 
been  required  to  eftabliffi  them. 


From  all  thele  confiderations,  there  is  no 
fcience  which  more  eminently  deferves  to 
enter  into  the  plan  of  a good  education 
than  chemiftry.  We  may  even  affirm  that 
the  ftudy  of  this  fcience  is  almoft  indilpen- 
fably  necelfary  to  prevent  us  from  being 
((.rangers  in  the  midff.  of  the  beings  and 
phenomena  which  furround  us.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  the  habit  of  beholding  the  ob- 
jecls  of  nature  may  produce  a knowledge 
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of  Come  of  their  principal  properties.  Y\  e 
may  even  in  this  way  arrive  at  the  theory 
ot  fome  of  the  phenomena.  But  nothing 
is  more  proper  to  check  the  pretenfions  of 
young  perfons  who  are  elevated  by  fuch 
imperfefl  acquifitions,  than  to  fnew  them 
the  \ all  field  of  which  they  are  ignorant, 
i he  profound  fentimentof  their  ignorance 
will  be  feconded  by  the  natural  defire  of 
acquiring  new  knowledge.  The  wonder- 
ful properties  of  the  objebls  prefented  to 
them  will  engage  their  attention.  The  in- 
terefting  nature  of  the  phenomena  will 
tend  to  excite  their  cunofity.  Accuracy 
of  experiment,  and  ftri&nels  of  refult, 
will  form  their  reafoning  powers,  and  ren- 
der them  fevere  in  their  judgment.  Bv 
ffudying  the  properties  of  all  die  bodies 
which  flirround  him,  the  young  fcholar 
learns  to  know  their  relation  with  hiinfelf; 
and  by  fucceffively  attending  to  all  objefts, 
he  extends  the  circle  of  his  enjoyment  by 
new  conquefls.  He  becomes  a partaker  in 
the  privileges  of  the  Creator,  by  uniting 
and  difuniting,  by  compounding  and  dé- 
fi roy  mg.  W e might  even  affirm  that  the 

Author 
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Author  of  nature,  referving  to  himfelf 
alone  the  knowledge  of  his  general  laws, 
has  placed  man  between  hiinfeif  and  mat- 
ter, that  it  may  receive  thefe  laws  from  his 
hands,  and  that  he  may  apply  them  with 
proper  modifications  and  reftriflions.  In 
this  view,  therefore,  we  mayconfider  man 
as  greatly  fu  perior  to  the  other  beings  which 
compofe  this  living  fyftem.  They  all  fol- 
low a monotonous  and  invariable  procefs; 
receive  the  laws,  and  fubmit  to  effetis 
without  modification.  Man  alone  pof- 
feffes  the  rare  advantage  of  knowing  a 
part  of  thefe  laws,  of  preparing  events,  of 
predifting  refults,  of  producing  effefts  at 
pleafure,  of  removing  whatever  is  noxious, 
of  appropriating  whatever  is  beneficial,  of 
compofing  fubllances  which  nature  her- 
ielf  never  forms  ; and,  in  this  laft  point  of 
view,  himfelf  a Creator,  he  appears  to  par- 
take with  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  mof): 
eminent  of  his  prerogatives. 
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CONCERNING  THE  CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES; 


INTRODUCTION. 
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Definition  of  Chemiflry  ; its  Objeft  and 
Means. — Defcription  of  a Laboratory* 
and  the  principal  Inftruments  employ- 
ed in  chemical  Operations*  with  a De- 
finition of  thofe  Operations* 


HEM  I ST  RY  is  a fcience*  the  objedfc 


of  which  is  to  afcertain  the  nature  and 
properties  of  bodies. 

The  methods  ufed  to  obtain  this  knowledge 
are  reducible  to  two;  analyfis  and  fynthefis* 
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2 Laboratory*  Furnaces . 

The  principal  operations  of  chemiftry  are 
performed  in  a place  called  a Laboratory. 

A laboratory  ought  to  be  extenfive  and  well 
aired,  in  order  to  prevent  dangerous  vapours 
from  remaining,  which  are  produced  in  fome 
operations,  or  which  may  efcape  by  any  un- 
forefeen  accident.  It  ought  to  be  dry,  becaufe 
otherwife  iron  veftels  would  ruft,  and  mod  of 
the  chemical  produfts  would  be  liable  to 
change.  But  the  principal  excellence  of  a la- 
boratory confifts  in  its  being  furnifhed  with  all 
thofe  inftruments  which  may  be  employed  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  nature  of  bodies,  and  in  en- 
quiries refpecfting  their  properties. 

Among  thefe  inftruments  there  are  fome 
which  are  of  general  ufe,  and  applicable  to 
moft  operations  ; and  there  are  others  which 
ferve  only  for  peculiar  ufes.  This  divifion  im- 
mediately points  out  that,  at  the  prefent  in- 
ftant,  we  can  only  treat  of  the  former,  and  that 

V* 

we  mull  defcribe  the  others  on  fuch  occafions 
as  will  render  it  neceffary  to  treat  of  their  ufes. 

The  chemical  inftruments  moft  frequently 
employed  are  thofe  which  prefent  themfelves 
firft  to  view  upon  entering  a laboratory  ; 
namely,  the  furnaces. 

Thefe  furnaces  conftft  of  earthen  veftels  ap- 
propriated to  the  various  operations  performed 
upon  bodies  by  means  of  fire. 


A proper 
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À proper  mixture  of  fatid  and  clay  is  com- 
monly the  material  of  which  thefe  veffels  are 
formed.  It  is  difficult,  and  even  impoffible, 
to  preferibe  and  determine,  according  to  any 
invariable  method,  the  proportions  of  thefe 
conftituent  parts  ; becaufe  they  muft  be  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  earths  made  ufe 
of.  Habit  and  experience  alone  can  furnifh 
us  with  principles  on  this  fubjeâr. 

The  feveral  methods  of  applying  fire  to 
fubftances  under  examination  have  occafioned 
the  conftru&ion  of  furnaces  in  different  forms, 
which  we  fhall  at  prefent  reduce  to  the  three 
following. 

I.  The  evaporatory  furnace. — This  furnace 
has  received  its  name  from  its  ufe.  It  is  ufed 
to  reduce  liquid  fubftances  into  vapour  by 
means  of  heat,  in  order  to  feparate  the  more 
fixed  principles  from  thofe  which  are  more 
ponderous  ; and  were  mixed,  fufpended,  com- 
pounded, or  diffolved  in  the  fluid. 

The  fire-place  is  covered  by  the  evapora- 
tory veffel.  Two  or  three  grooves,  channels, 
or  depreffions  are  made  in  the  fides  of  the 
furnace,  near  its  upper  edge,  to  facilitate  the 
drawing  of  the  fire. 

The  veffel  which  contains  the  fubftance  to 
he  evaporated,  is  called  the  evaporatory  veffel. 

B 2 Thefe 
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Chemical  Vefjeh  of  Earth  * 

Thefe  veffels  are  formed  of  earth,  glafs,  or 
metal.  VefTels  of  unglazed  earth  are  too  po- 
rous, infomuch  that  liquids  filtrate  through 
their  texture.  Thofe  of  porcelain  bifcuit  are 
likewife  penetrable  by  liquids  ftrongly  heated, 
and  fuffer  gafeous  or  aeriform  fubftances  to 
efcape.  The  beautiful  experiment  of  Mr. 
D’Arcet  upon  the  combuftion  and  defirudlion 
of  the  diamond,  in  balls  of  porcelain,  are  well 
known,  and  tend  to  illuflrate  this  fubjedt,  I 
have  confirmed  thefe  refults  by  experiments 
in  the  large  way,  upon  the  diftillation  of  aqua- 
fortis, which  lofes  as  well  in  quality  as  quan- 
tity when  the  procefs  is  carried  on  in  velTels  of 
porcelain  clay. 

Glazed  earthen  veffels  cannot  be  ufed  when 
thè  glafs  conflits  of  the  calces  of  lead  or  cop- 
per ; becaufe  thofe  metallic  matters  are  at- 
tacked by  acids,  fats,  oils,  &c.  Neither  can 
earthen  veffels  be  ufed  which  are  covered  with 
enamel,  becaufe  this  kind  of  opake  glafs  is 
almoft  always  full  of  fmall  cracks  through 
which  the  liquid  would  introduce,  itfelf  into 
the  body  of  the  velfel. 

Earthen  veffels  cannot  therefore  be  ufed, 
excepting  in  operations  of  little  delicacy,  in 
which  precifion  and  accuracy  are  not  indif- 
penfably  required. 

Evaporator/ 


oj  Glafsy  Coppery  Lead , Tin,  &c.  $ 

Evaporatory  veflels  of  glafs  are  in  general 
to  be  preferred.  Thofe  which  refill  the  fire 
better  than  any  others,  are  prepared  in  the  la- 
boratory, by  cutting  a fphere  of  glafs  or  a 
receiver  into  two  equal  parts  with  a red-hot 
iron.  The  capfules  which  are  made  in  the 
glafs-houfe  are  thickeft  at  the  bottom,  and 
confequently  are  more  liable  to  break  at  that 
part  when  expofed  to  the  fire. 

Evaporatory  veflels  of  metal  are  ufed  in  ma- 
nufactories. Copper  is  moft  commonly  em- 
ployed, becaufe  it  not  only  poflefles  the  pro- 
perty of  refifhng  fire,  but  has  a considerable 
degree  of  Solidity,  together  with  the  facility  of 
being  wrought.  Alembics  are  made  of  this 
metal,  for  the  diftillation  of  vinous  Spirits,  and 
aromatic  Subftances  ; as  are  alfo  caldrons  or 
pots  for  cryftallization  of  certain  Salts,  and 
for  Several  dyeing  procefles,  &c.  Lead  is  like- 
wise of  considerable  ufe,  and  is  made  choice  of 
whenever  operations  are  to  be  performed  upon 
Subftances  which  contain  the  Sulphuric  acid. 
Such  as  the  Sulphates  of  alumine  and  of  iron  ; 
and  for  the  concentration  and  rectification  of 
the  oils  of  vitriol.  Tin  veflels  are  alfo  em- 
ployed in  Some  operations  : the  Scarlet  bath 
affords  a more  beautiful  colour  in  boilers  of  this 
mcuil  than  in  thofe  of  any  other.  Capitals  of 

tin 
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tin  have  already  begun  to  be  fubftituted  in  the 
room  of  thofe  of  copper,  in  the  conftruCtion  of 
alembics  ; and  by  this  means  the  feveral  pro- 
ducts of  diftillation  are  exempted  from  every 
fufpicion  of  that  dangerous  metal.  Boilers  of 
iron  are  likewife  ufed  for  certain  coarfe  opera- 
tions ; as  for  example,  in  the  concentration  of 
the  lixiviums  of  common  fait,  of  nitre,  &c. 

Evaporatory  veffels  of  gold,  of  ftlver,  or  of 
platina,  are  to  be  preferred  in  fome  delicate 
operations  ; but  the  price  and  fcarcity  of  thefe 
velTels  do  not  permit  them  to  be  ufed,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  large  way. 

Moreover  it  is  from  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
ftance  to  be  evaporated,  that  we  muft  deter- 
mine the  choice  of  the  veffel  moft  fuitable  to 
any  operation.  There  is  no  particular  kind  of 
veffels  which  can  be  adapted  exclufively  on  all 
occaiions.  It  may  only  be  obferved,  that  glals 
prefents  the  greateft  number  of  advantages, 
becaufe  it  is  compofed  of  a fubftance  the  leaft 
attacked,  the  leaft  foluble,  and  the  leaft  de- 
ftrucftible  by  chemical  agents. 

Evaporatory  veffels  are  known  by  the  name 
of  capfules,  cucurbits,  &c.  according  to  their 
feveral  forms. 

Thefe  veffels  ought  in  general  to  be  very 
wide  and  fhallow,  in  order  that  the  diftil- 
lation 
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lation  and  evaporation  may  be  fpeedy  and 
(Economical.  It  is  neceffary,  1.  That  the 
evaporatory  veffel  be  not  narrow  at  its  upper 
part.  2.  That  the  heat  be  applied  to  the  li- 
quid in  all  parts,  and  equally.  3.  That  the 
column  or  mafs  of  the  liquid  fhould  have  little 
depth,  and  a large  fur  face  of  evaporation.  It 
is  upon  thefe  principles  that  I have  conftruét- 
ed,  in  Languedoc,  boilers  proper  for  diftilling 
brandy,  which  fave  eleven-twelfths  of  the  time, 
and  four-fifths  of  the  combuftibles. 

Evaporation  may  be  performed  in  three- 
manners.  t . By  a naked  fire.  2.  By  the  fand 
bath,  3.  By  the  water  bath. 

Evaporation  is  made  by  a naked  fire,  when 
there  is  no  fubftance  interpofed  hetween  the 
fire  and  the  veffel  which  contains  the  liquid 
intended  to  be  evaporated  ; as,  for  example, 
when  water  is  boiled  in  a pot. 

Evaporation  is  performed  by  the  fand  bath, 
when  a veffel  filled  with  fand  is  interpofed  be- 
tween the  fire  and  the  evaporatory  veffel.  The 
heat  is  in  this  cafe  communicated  more  flowly 
and  gradually  ; and  the  veffels,  which  would 
otherwife  have  been  broken  by  the  immediate 
application  of  the  heat,  are  enabled  to  refill 
its  force.  The  heat  is  at  the  fame  time  more 
equally  kept  up;  the  refrigeration  is  more  gra- 
dual ; 
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dual  ; and  the  operations  are  performed  with  a 
greater  degree  of  order,  precifion,  and  facility. 

If,  inftead  of  employing  a veffel  filled  with 
fand,  we  ufe  a veffel  of  water,  and  the  evapo- 
ratory  veffel  be  plunged  in  the  liquid,  the  eva- 
poration is  faid  to  be  made  on  the  water  bath  : 
in  this  cafe,  the  fubftance  to  be  evaporated  is 
only  heated  by  communication  from  the  water. 
This  form  or  method  of  evaporation  is  em- 
ployed when  certain  principles  of  great  volati- 
lity, fuch  as  alcohol,  or  the  aromatic  principles 
of  plants,  are  to  be  extracted  or  diftilled.  It 

■ f 

poffeffes  the  advantage  of  affording  produces 
which  are  not  changed  by  the  fire,  becaufe  the 
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heat  is  tranfmitted  to  them  by  the  intervention 
of  a liquid  : it  is  this  circumffance  which  ren- 
ders the  procefs  valuable  for  the  extraction  of 
volatile  oils,  perfumes,  ethereal  liquids,&c.  It 
poffeffes  the  advantage  of  affording  a heat  near- 
ly equal,  becaufe  the  degree  of  ebullition  is  a 
term  nearly  confiant  ; and  this  ffandard  heat 
may  be  graduated  or  varied  at  pleafure,  by  add- 
ing faits  to  the  liquid  of  the  water  bath,  becaufe 
this  fingle  circumffance  renders  the  ebullition 
more  or  lefs  quick  and  eafy.  The  fame  effect 
may  likewife  be  produced  by  retraining  the 
evaporation  ; for  in  this  cafe  the  liquid  may  af- 
fume  a degree  of  heat  much  more  confiderable. 
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as  is  feen  in  the  digefter  of  Papin,  fl: earn  en- 
gines, eolipiles,  and  the  boilers  lor  ftriking 
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the  red  tinge  in  cotton. 

Sublimation  differs  from  evaporation,  be- 
caufe  the  fubftance  to  be  raifed  is  folid.  The 
veffels  ufed  in  this  operation  are  known  by  the 
name  of  fublimatory  veffels.  Thefe  are  com- 
monly globes  terminating  in  a long  neck  : they 
are  then  called  mattrafies. 

In  order  to  fublimeany  fubftance,  a part  of 
the  ball  of  the  mattrafs  is  furrounded  with  fand. 
The  matter  which  is  volatilized  by  the  heat, 
rifes,  and  is  condenfed  againft  the  coldeft  part 
of  the  veffel  ; where  it  forms  a ftratum  or  cake, 
that  may  be  taken  out  by  breaking  the  veffel 
itfelf.  In  this  manner  it  is  that  fal  ammoniac, 
corroftve  fublimate,  and  other  ftmilar  products, 
are  formed  for  the  purpofes  of  commerce» 
Sublimation  is  ufually  performed  either  for 
the  purpofe  of  purifying  certain  fubftances, 
and  difengaging  them  from  extraneous  matters; 
or  elfe  to  reduce  into  vapour,  and  combine 
under  that  form,  principles  which  would  have 
united  with  great  difficulty  if  they  had  not  been 
brought  to  that  ftate  of  extreme  divifion. 

II.  The  reverberatory  furnace. — The  name 
of  the  reverberatory  furnace  has  been  given  to 

that 
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that  conftruftion  which  is  appropriated  to 
diftillation. 

This  furnace  is  compofed  of  four  parts, 
i.  T he  afh-hole,  intended  for  the  free  palfage 
of  the  air,  and  to  receive  the  afhes  or  refidue  of 
<he  combuftion.  2.  The  fire-place,  feparated 
from  the  afh-hole  by  the  grate,  and  in  which 
the  combuftible  matter  is  contained.  3.  A 
portion  of  a cylinder,  which  is  called  the  la- 
boratory, becaufe  it  is  this  part  which  receives 
the  retorts  employed  in  the  operations  or  dif- 
tillations.  4.  Thefe  three  pieces  are  covered 
with  a dome,  or  portion  of  a fphere,  pierced 
near  its  upper  part  by  an  aperture,  which  af- 
fords a free  palfage  to  the  current  of  air,  and 
forms  a chimney.  The  molt  ufual  form  of  the 
reverberatory  furnace  is  that  of  a cylinder  ter- 
minated by  a hemifphere,  out  of  which  arifes  a 
chimney  of  a greater  or  lefs  length,  to  produce 
a fuitable  degree  of  afpiration. 

In  order  that  a reverberatorv  furnace  mav 
be  well  proportioned,  it  is  necelfary,  1 . That 
rhe  alli-hole  fhould  be  large,  to  admit  the  air 
frelh  and  unaltered.  2.  That  the  fire-place  and 
laboratory  together  Ihould  have  the  form  of 
a true  ellipfis,  whofe  two  foci  Ihould  be  occu- 
pied by  the  fire  and  the  retort.  In  this  cafe  all 
- ' the 
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the  heat,  whether  direft  or  reflefted,  will 

ftrike  the  retort.  : 

The  reverberatory  furnace  is  ufed  for  diftil- 
lation.  Diftillation  is  that  procefs  by  which 
the  force  of  fire  is  applied  to  difunite  and  fe- 
parate  the  feveral  principles  of  bodies,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  their  volatility,  and  their 
feveral  affinities. 

Diftilling  veflels  are  known  by  the  name  of 
retorts. 

Retorts  are  formed  of  glafs,  of  ftone-ware, 
of  porcelain,  or  of  metal;  thefe  fubftances  being 
xefpe&ively  ufed,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  bodies  intended  to  be  expofed  to  diftillation. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  material,  the 
forms  of  retorts  are  the  fame.  This  figure  re- 
fembles  an  egg,  terminating  in  a beak  or  tube, 
which  diminishes  infenfibly  in  diameter,  and 
is  Slightly  inclined  or  bended. 

The  oval  portion  of  the  retort,  which  is  call- 
ed its  belly,  is  placed  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
furnace,  and  is  fupported  upon  two  bars  of 
iron,  which  Separate  the  laboratory  from  the 
fire-place  ; while  the  beak  or  neck  of  the  re- 
tort iftues  out  of  the  furnace  through  a circular 
aperture  formed  in  the  edges  of  the  dome  and 
of  the  laboratory. 

A veffel  intended  to  receive  the  product  of 

the 
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the  diftillation  is,  fitted  to  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort. This  veffel  is  called  the  recipient,  or 
receiver, 

T he  receiver  is  commonly  a fphete  with  two 
apertures  ; the  one  of  confiderable  magnitude, 
to  receive  the  neck  of  the  retort  ; the  other 
fmaller,  to  afford  vent  for  the  vapours.  This 
part  is  called  the  tubulure  of  the  receiver  ; 
whence  the  terms  tubulated  receiver,  or  re- 
ceiver not  tubulated,  &c. 

Though  the  reverberatory  furnace  be  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  diftillation,  this  operation 
may  be  performed  on  the  fand-bath  ; and  here, 
as  in  other  cafes,  it  depends  fingly  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  artift  to  vary  his  apparatus 
according  to  the  necefiity  of  circumftances, 
and  the  nature  of  the  fubftances  upon  which 
he  operates. 

The  conftrudtion  of  thefe  furnaces  may  like- 
wife  be  varied;  and  the  chemift  will  find  it 
neceffary  to  learn  the  art  of  availing  himfelf  of 
every  apparatus  he  pofTeffes,  to  carry  his  opera- 
tions into  execution  : for  if  he  fhould  perfuade 
himfelf  that  it  is  impofiible  to  proceed  in 
chemical  refearch,  excepting  in  a laboratory 
provided  with  all  fuitable  veflels,  he  may  let 
the  moment  pafs  in  which  a difcovery  might 
be  made,  but  which  may  not  again  return. 
; ; ' And 
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And  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  he  who  treads 
fervilely  in  the  paths  of  others  who  have  gone 
before  him,  will  never  attain  to  the  difcovery 
of  new  truths* 

III.  The  forge  furnace. — The  forge  furnace 
is  that  in  which  the  current  of  air  is  determine 
ed  by  bellows.  The  afh-hole,  the  fire-place, 
and  the  laboratory  are  here  all  united  together  ; 
and  this  affemblage  forms  only  a portion  of  a 
cylinder,  pierced  near  the  lower  angle  by  a 
fmail  hole,  into  which  the  tube  of  the  bellows 
enters.  This  part  isTometimes  covered  w ith  a 
hemifphere  or  dome,  to  concentrate  the  heat; 
with  greater  efficacy,  and  to  reflect  it  upon 
the  bodies  expofed  to  it.  The  forge  furnace 
is  employed  in  the  fulion  and  calcination  of 
metals,  and  generally  for  all  the  operations 
which  are  performed  in  crucibles. 

By  crucibles  we  underhand  veffels;  of  earth 
or  metal,  which  are  almoft  always  of  the  form 
of  an  inverted  cone.  A crucible  ought  to 
fupport  the  ftrongefl  heat  without  melting  ; 
it  ought  to  refill  the  attacks  of  all  fuch  agents 
as  are  expofed  to  heat  in  veffels  of  this  kind. 
Thofe  crucibles  which  poffefs  the  greatefl 
degree  of  perfection,  are  made  in  Heffe  or  in 
Holland.  I have  made  very  good  ones  by  a 
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mixture  of  raw  and  unbaked  clay  from  Sala  vas 
in  the  Vivarais. 

Our  laboratories  have  been  provided  with 
crucibles  of  platina,  which  unite  the  mod  ex- 
cellent properties.  They  are  nearly  infufible, 
and  at  the  fame  time  indedrucdible  by  the  fire. 

The  feveral  earthen  vefTels  concerning  which 
we  have  here  treated*  may  be  fabricated  by 
hand,  or  wrought  in  the  lathe.  The  firft  pro- 
ceeding renders  them  more  folid,  the  clay  is 
better  united,  and  it  is  the  only  method  ufed 
in  glafs  manufa&ories  ; but  the  fécond  method 
is  more  expeditious. 

The  agent  of  fuch  decompofitions  as  are 
effected  by  means  of  furnaces,  is  fire.  It  is  af- 
forded by  the  combudion  of  wood,  pit-coal, 
or  charcoal. 

Wood  is  only  employed  in  certain  large 
works  ; and  we  prefer  charcoal  in  our  labora- 
tories, becaufe  it  does  not  fmoke,  has  no  bad 
fmell,  and  burns  better  in  fmall  malles  than 
other  combuftibles.  We  choofe  that  which  is 
the  moft  fonorous,  the  dried,  and  the  lead 
porous. 

But,  in  the  feveral  operations-we  are  about 
to  defcribe,  it  is  neceffary  to  defend  the  re- 
torts from  the  immediate  addon  of  the  fire 
and  alfo  to  coerce  and  redrain  the  expanfible 

vapours. 
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vapours,  which  are  very  elaftic,  and  frequent- 
ly corrofive.  It  is  to  anfwer  thefe  purpofcs 
that  various  lutes  are  employed. 

i.  A glafs  retort  expofed  to  the  adlion  of 
the  fire  would  infallibly  break,  if  the  operator 
were  not  to  have  recourfe  to  the  prudent  pre- 
caution of  coating  it  with  earth. 

I have  found  it  advantageous  for  the  coat- 
ing of  retorts,  to  ufe  a mixture  of  fat  earth 
and  frefh  horfe  dung  : for  this  purpofe,  the  fat 
earth  is  fuffered  to  rot  for  fome  hours  in  wa- 
ter,* and  when  it  is  moiftened,  and  properly  foft- 
ened,  it  muft  be  kneaded  with  the  horfe  dung, 
and  formed  into  a foft  pafie,  which  is  to  be  ap- 
plied and  fpread  with  the  hand  upon  every  part 
of  the  retort  intended  to  be  expofed  to  the 
adtion  of  the  fire.  The  horfe  dung  combines 
feveral  advantages.  i.  It  contains  a ferous 
fluid,  which  hardens  by  heat,  and  ftrongly  con- 
nus all  the  parts  together:  when  this  juice 
has  been  altered  by  fermentation  or  age,  the 
dung  does  not  poflefs  the  fame  virtue.  2.  The 
filaments  or  ftalks  of  hay,  which  are  fo  eafily 
diftinguilhed  in  horfe  dung,  unite  all  the  parts 
of  the  lute  together. 

Retorts  luted  in  this  manner  rend  the  im- 
preffion  of  the  fire  very  well  ; and  the  adhefion 
of  the  lute  to  the  retort  is  fuch,  that  even  Ihould 
' the 
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the  retort  fly  during  the  operation,  the  dift il- 
lation may  be  ftill  carried  on,  as  I have  daily 
experience  in  works  in  the  large  way. 

2.  When  it  is  required  to  coerce  or  oppofe 
the  efcape  of  the  vapours  which  are  difengaged 
during  any  operation,  it  is  no  doubt  fufficient 
if  the  joinings  of  the  veflels  be  covered  with 
paper  glued  on,  or  with  flips  of  bladder  moift- 
ened  with  the  lute  of  lime  and  white  of  egg, 
provided  the  vapours  be  neither  dangerous  nor 
corrofive  ; but,  when  the  vapours  are  corrofive, 
it  is  neceiiary  to  ufe  the  tat  lute  to  tetain  them. 

Fat  lute  is  made  with  boiled  linfeed  oil  mix- 
ed and  well  incorporated  with  flfted  clay.  Nut 
oil,  kneaded  with  the  fame  ciay,  forms  a lute 
pofle fling  the  fame  properties.  It  is  eafily  ex- 
tended in  the  hand,  and  is  uied  for  defending 
the  joinings  of  veflels,  upon  which  it  is  after- 
wards fecured  by  ftrips  of  linen,  dipped  in  the 
lute  of  lime  and  white  of  egg.  Before  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  in  any  diftillation,  it  is  necef- 
liiry  firft  to.fuffer  the  lutes  to  dry.  Without 
this  precaution,  the  vapours  would  rife  and  ef- 
cape j or  otherwife  they  would  combine  w ith 
the  water  which  moiftens  the' lutes,  and  would 
corrode  and  deftroy  the  bladder,  the  fkin,  the 
paper,  and  in  a word  every  fubflance  ufed  to  ie- 
cure  them  in  their  places.  The  lute  of  lime  and 

white 
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white  of  egg  dries  very  fpeedily,  and  mud  be 
ufed  the  moment  it  is  made.  This  lute>  like- 
wife,  oppofes  the  greated  refi  dance  to  the  ef- 
cape  of  the  vapours,  and  adheres  the  mod  inti- 
mately to  the  glafs.  It  is  made  by  mixing  a 
fmall  quantity  of  finely-powdered  quick-lime 
with  white  of  egg,  and  afterwards  beating  up  the 
mixture  to  facilitate  the  combination.  It  mud 
then  be  inftantly  applied  on  pieces  of  old  linen, 
to  be  wrapped  round  the  places  of  joining. 

In  the  large  works,  where  it  is  not  podible 
to  attend  to  all  thefe  minute  details,  the  join- 
ings of  the  retort  and  receiver  are  luted  toge- 
ther with  the  fame  lute  which  is  ufed  to  coat 
the  retorts.  A covering  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 
few  lines  is  fufficient  to  prevent  the  vapours  of 
the  marine  or  nitrous  acid  from  efcaping. 

As  in  certain  operations  a difengagement 
takes  place  of  fo  prodigious  a quantity  of  va- 
pours, that  it  is  dangerous  to  confine  them  ; 
and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  differing  them  to 
cfcape  would  occaiion  a confiderable  lofs  in 
the  produdi  ; an  apparatus  has  been  contrived 

of  great  ingenuity  and  fimplicity  to  moderate 
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the  iflue,  and  to  retain  without  rifk  fuch  va- 
pours as  would  otherwife  efcape.  This  appa- 
ratus is  known  by  the  name  of  its  author,  Mr. 
Woulfe,  a famous  Englifh  chemift.  Kis  mod 
..Vox,.  I.  C excellent 
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excellent  proccfs  confifts  in  adapting  the  extre- 
mity of  a recurved  tube  to  the  tubulure  of  the 
receiver;  the  other  end  of  which  is  plunged  in- 
to water,  in  a bottle  half  filled,  and  properly 
placed  for  that  purpofe.  From  the  empty  part 
of  this  bottle  iffues  a fécond  tube,  which  is  in 
like  manner  plunged  in  the  water  of  a fécond 
bottle.  À number  of  other  bottles  may  be 
added,  obferving  the  fame  precautions  ; with 
theattention,  neverthelefs,  to  leave  the  laft  open, 
to  give  a free  efcape  to  the  vapours  which  are 
not  coercible  : and,  when  the  apparatus  is  thus 
difpofed,  all  the  joinings  are  to  be  luted.  It 
will  ealily  be  imagined  that  the  vapours  which 
efcape  from  the  retort  are  obliged  to  pafs 
through  the  tube  adapted  to  the  tubulure  of  the 
receiver,  and  confequently  muff  pafs  through 
the  water  of  the  firft  bottle  : they  therefore 
fuffera  firft  refiftance,  which  partly  condenfes 
them.  But  as  almoft  all  vapours  are  more  or 
lefs  mifcible  and  foluble  in  water,  a calculation 
is  previoufly  made  of  the  quantity  of  water 
neceffary  to  abforb  the  vapours  which  are  dif- 
engaged  from  the  mixture  in  the  retort  ; and 
care  is  taken  to  diftribute  this  proper  quantity 
of  water  in  the  bottles  of  the  apparatus. 

t 

By  this  means  we  obtain  the  pureft  and  moft 
concentrated  produits;  becaufe  the  water, 

which 
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which  is  always  the  receiver,  and  is  the  vehicle 
of  thefe  fubftances,  becomes  faturatedwith  them* 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  method  of  obtain- 
ing products  always  of  an  equal  energy,  and 
comparable  in  their  eftecfts;  a circumftance  of 
the  crreateft  importance  in  the  operations  of  the 
arts,  as  well  as  in  philofophical  experiments. 

I have  applied  this  apparatus  to  works  in  the 
large  way  ; and  I ufe  it  to  extracl  the  common 
muriatic  acid,  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid, 
ammoniac  or  volatile  alkali,  &c. 

As  it  would  very  often  happen,  in  this  appa- 
ratus, that  the  preffure  of  the  external  air  would 
caufe  the  water  of  the  outer  veffels  to  pafs  into 
the  receiver,  in  confequence  of  the  fimple  re- 
frigeration of  the  retort;  this  inconvenience  has 
been  obviated,  by  inferring  a ftraight  tube  into 
the  necks  of  the  fir  ft  and  the  fécond  bottles,  to 
fuch  a depth,  that  its  lower  end  is  plunged  into 
the  water,  while  its  other  end  rifesffveral  inches 
above  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  It  may  eafily  be 
conceived,  as  a confequence  of  this  difpofttion, 
that  when  the  dilated  vapours  of  the  receiver 
and  retort  are  condenfed  by  cooling,  the  exter- 
nal air  will  rufh  through  thefe  tubes  toeftablilh 
the  equilibrium  ; arid  the  water  cannot  pafs 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Before  the  invention  of  this  apparatus,  it  was 
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ufual  to  drill  a hole  in  the  receiver,  which  was 
kept  clofed,  and  only  opened  from  time  to  time 
for  the  elcape  of  the  vapours.  This  method 
was  inconvenient  in  many  refpedls.  In  the  firft 
place,  and  principally,  becaufe,  in  fpite  of  all 
precautions,  it  was  attended  with  the  rifk  ot 
an  explodon  every  moment,  by  the  irregular 
difengagement  of  the  vapours,  and  the  impofli- 
bility  of  calculating  the  quantity  produced  in  a 
oàven  time.  A fécond  inconvenience  was,  that 
the  vapours  which  thus  efcaped  occafioned  a 
condderable  lofs  intheprodudè,and  even  weak- 
ened the  remainder  ; becaufe  this  volatile  prin- 
ciple confided  of  the  ftronged  part.  A third 
inconvenience  was,  that  the  vapours-  which  did 
efcape  incommoded  theartiftto  fucha  degree, 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  perform  mod  of  the 
operations  of  chemidry  in  the  courfe  of  a lec- 
ture, where  a confiderable  number  of  auditors 
were  prefent. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  apparatus  of  Woulfe 
unites  a number  of  advantages  : on  the  one  hand, 
economy  in  the  procédés,  and  xuperiority  in 
the  product  ; on  the  othci  hand,  iaf_ty  for  the 
chemid  and  his  adidants  : and,  in  every  point 
of  view,  the  author  is  entitled  to  the  bed  ac- 
knowledgments of  chemids,  who  w ere  too  of- 
ten fo  much  affeeded  with  thefe  unwholefome 
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exhalations,  that  their  health  was  either  totally 
deftroyed,  or  they  fell  abfolutc  victims  to  their 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  fcience. 

It  is  neceflary  that  a laboratory  fhould  be 
provided  with  balances  of  the  utmoih  accuracy  ; 
for  the  chemift,  who  very  frequently  operates 
only  upon  fmali  quantities,  ought  to  be  able, 
by  the  ftridlnefs  of  his  operations,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  apparatus,  toproduce relultscom- 
parable  with  thole  of  works  in  the  large  way. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  fimple  eiïay  of 
a fpecimen  of  an  ore  determines  the  opening 
of  a mine:  and  it  fcarcelyneed  be  pointed  out, 
of  how  great  confequence  it  is  to  remove  every 
caufe  of  error  from  the  operations  of  chemif- 
try  ; fince  the  flighted:  error  in  the  works  of 
the  laboratory  may  be  attended  with  the  mod 
unhappy  confequences,  when  the  application 
©f  the  principles  is  made  to  works  in  the  large 
way. 

We  fhall  treat  of  other  veflels  and  chemical 
apparatus,  in  proportion  as  we  fhall  have  occa- 
cafion  to  make  ufe  of  them  ; for  it  appears  tous 
that,  by  thus  connecting  the  defcription  with 
their  ufe,  we  fhall  fucceed  better  in  rendering 
them  intelligible  to  the  reader,  at  the  fame 
lime  that  his  memory  will  be  lefs  fatigued. 
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SECTION  I. 

Concerning  the  General  Law  which  tends 
to  bring  the  Particles  of  Bodies  toge- 
ther, and  to  maintain  them  in  a State 
of  Mixture  or  Combination. 

THE  Supreme  Being  has  given  a force  of 
mutual  attraction  to  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter ; a principle  which  is  alone  fufficient  to  pro- 
duce that  arrangement  which  the  bodies  of  this 
univerfe  prefent  to  our  obfervation.  As  a very 
natural  confequence  of  this  primordial  law,  it 
follows  that  the  elements  of  bodies  mult  have 
been  urged  towards  each  other;  that  maffies 
muft  have  been  formed  by  their  re-union  ; and 
that  folid  and  compact  bodies  muff  have  in- 
fenfibly  been  conftituted  ; towards  which,  as" 
towards  a centre,  the  lefs  heavy  and  lefs  corn- 
pad  bodies  muff  gravitate. 

This  law  of  attraction,  which  the  chemifts 
call  Affinity,  tends  continually  to  bring  prin- 
ciples together  which  are  difunited,  and  retains 
with  more  or  lefs  energy  thofe  which  are  already 
in  combination  ; fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to  pro- 
duce any  change  in  nature,without  interrupting 
or  modifying  this  attra&ive  power. 
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It  is  natural,  therefore,  and  even  indifpenfa- 
Lle  that  we  üiould  fpeak  of  the  law  of  the  affi- 
nities before  we  proceed  to  treat  of  the  me- 
thods  of  analyfis. 

Affinity  is  exercifed  either  between  princi- 
ples of  the  fame  nature,  or  between  principles 
of  a different  nature. 

We  may,  therefore,  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of 
affinity,  with  refpe£t  to  the  nature  of  bodies, 
I.  The  affinity  of  aggregation,  or  that  which 
exifts  between  two  principles  of  the  fame  na- 
ture. 2.  The  affinity  of  compofition,  or  that 
which  retains  two  or  more  principles  of  diffe- 
rent natures  in  a Rate  of  combination. 

Of  the  Affinity  of  Aggregation. 

Two  drops  of  water  which  unite  together  in- 
to one,  form  an  aggregate,  of  which  each  drop 
is  known  by  the  name  of  an  integrant  part. 

An  aggregate  differs  from  a heap  ; becaufe 
the  integrant  parts  of  this  laft  have  no  percep- 
tible adhefion  to  each  other;  as,  for  example, 
a heap  of  barley,  of  fand,  &c. 

An  aggregate,  and  a heap,  differ  from  a 
mixture;  becaufe  the  conflituent  parts  of  this 
laft  are  of  a different  nature;  as,  for  example, 
in  gun-powder. 

The  affinity  of  aggregation  is  ftronger,  the 

nearer 
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nearer  the  integrant  parts  approach  to  each 
other;  fo  that  every  thing  which  tends  to  fe- 
parate  or  remove  thefe  integrant  parts  from 
each  other,  diminifhes  their  affinity,  and  weak- 
ens their  force  of  cohefion. 

Heat  produces  this  effed  upon  mofl  known 
bodies:  hence  it  is  that  melted  metals  have 
no  confidence.  The  caloric,  or  matter  of  heat, 
by  combining  with  bodies,  almoft  always  pro- 
duces an  effed  oppofite  to  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion ; and  we  might  confider  ourfelves  as  autho- 
rifed  to  affirm  that  it  is  a principle  of  repulfion, 
if  found  chemiftry  had  not  proved  that  it  pro- 
duces this  effed  only  by  its  endeavour  to  com- 
bine with  bodies,  and  thereby  neceffarily  dimi- 
nifhing  their  force  of  aggregation,  as  all  other 
chemical  agents  do.  Betides  which,  the  ex- 
treme levity  of  caloric  produces  the  effed  that, 
when  it  is  combined  with  any  given  body,  it 
continually  tends  to  elevate  it,  and  to  overcome 
that  force  which  retains  it,  and  precipitates  it 
towards  the  earth. 

The  mechanical  operations  of  pounding,  of 
hammering,  or  of  cutting,  likewdfediminifh  the 
affinity  of  aggregation.  They  remove  the  in- 
tegrant parts  to  a di fiance  from  each  other  ; and 
this  new  difpofition,  by  prefentinga  lefs  degree 
of  ad  hell  on,  and  a larger  fur  face,  facilitates  the 
i immediate 
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immediate  adtion,  and  augments  the  energy,  of  , 
chemical  agents.  It  is  for  this  purpofe  that  bo- 
dies are  divided  when  they  are  to  be  analyfed, 
and  that  the  effeft  of  re-agents  is  facilitated  by 
the  adtion  of  heat. 

The  mechanical  divifion  of  bodies  is  more 
difficult,  the  ftronger  their  aggregation.  . 

Aggregates  exift  under  different  ftates;  they 
arefolid,  liquid,  aëriform,&c.— SeeFourcroy's 
Chemiffry. 

Of  the  Affinity  of-  Competition. 

Bodies  of  different  kinds  exert  a tendency  or 
attradlion  upon  each  other, which  is  more  or  lefs 
ftrong;  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  force  that  all 
the  changes  of  compofition  or  decompofkion 
obferved  among  them,  are  effected. 

The  affinity  of  compofition  exhibits  invari- 
able laws  in  all  the  phenomena  it  caufes.  We 

r 

may  date  thefe  laws  as  general  principles  ; to 
which  may  be  referred  all  the  effedts  prefented 
to  our  obfervation  by  the  adtion  of  bodies  up- 
on each  other. 

I.  The  affinity  of  compofition  adts  only  be- 
tween the  conflituent  parts  of  bodies. 

The  general  law  of  attradtion  is  exerted  upon 
the  mafles;  and  in  this  refpedt  it  differs  from 
the  law  of  the  affinities,  which  docs  not  percep- 
tibly 
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tibly  aft  but  on  the  elementary  particles  of  bo- 
dies. Two  bodies  placed  near  each  other  da 
not  unite;  but,  if  they  be  divided  and  mixed, 
a combination  may  arife.  We  have  examples  of 
this  when  the  muriate  of  foda,  or  common  fait, 
is  triturated  with  litharge;  the  muriate  of  am- 
moniac, or  common  fal  ammoniac,  with  lime, 
&;c.  And  it  may  be  aliened,  that  the  energy  of 
the  affinity  of  compofition  is  almoft  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  the  divilion  of  bodies. 

II.  The  affinity  of  compolition  is  in  the  in- 
verfe  ratio  of  the  affinity  of  aggregation. 

It  is  fo  much  the  more  difficult  to  decompofe 
a body,  as  its  conftituent  principles  are  united 
or  retained  by  a greater  force.  Gafes,  and  ef- 
pecialiy  vapours,  continually  tend  to  combina- 
tion, becaufe  their  aggregation  is  weak:  and  na- 
ture, which  is  conftantly  renewing  the  produc- 
tions of  thisuniverfe,  never  combines  folid  with 
folid  ; but,  reducing  every  thing  into  the  form 
of  gas,  by  this  means  breaks  the  impediments 
of  aggregation  ; and  thefe  gafes  uniting  toge- 
ther, form  folids  in  their  turn. 

Hence,  no  doubt,  it  arifes,  that  the  affinity 
of  compofition  is  fo  much  the  more  ftrong  as 
bodies  approach  nearer  to  the  elementary  Hate  ; 
and  we  lhali  obferve,  on  this  fubjeft,  that  this 
law  of  nature  is  founded  in  wifdom  : for  if  the 

force 
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force  or  affinity  of  compofition  did  not  increafe 
in  proportion  as  bodies  were  brought  to  this  de- 
gree of  firoplicity  ; if  bodies  did  not  affume  a 
decided  tendency  to  unite  and  combine,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  approach  to  their  primitive  or 
elementary  (late  ; the  mafs  of  elements  would 
continually  increafe  by  thefe  fucceffive  and  un- 
interrupted decompofitions  ; and  we  fhould  in* 
fenfibly  return  again  to  that  chaos  or  confufion 
of  principles,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  original  (fate  of  this  globe.  , 

The  neceffity  of  this  ftate  of  divifion,  which 
is  fo  proper  to  increafe  the  force  of  affinity,  has 
caufed  it  to  be  admitted  as  an  inconteftable  prin- 
ciple, that  the  affinity  of  compofition  does  not 
take  place,  unlefs  one  of  the  bodies  be  in  the 
fluid  ftate:  corpora  non  agunt  nifi  fintfluida . But 
it  feems  to  me  that  extreme  divifion  might  bç 
fubftituted  inflead  of  diffolution  ; for  both 
thefe  operations  tend  only  to  attenuate  bodies, 
without  altering  their  nature.  It  is  by  virtue  of 
this  divifion,  which  is  equivalent  to  diffolution, 
that  the  decompofition  of  muriate  of  foda  is 
effedted  by  trituration  with  minium,  as  well  as 
the  union  of  cold  and  dry  alkali  with  antimony, 
and  the  difengagement  of  volatile  alkali  by  the 
Ample  mixture  of  fal  ammoniac  with  lime. 

III.  When  two  or  more  bodies  unite  by 

the 
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the  affinity  of  compofition,  their  temperature 
changes. 

This  phenomenon  cannot  be  explained  but 
by  confidering  the  fluid  of  heat  as  a conftitu- 
ent  principle  of  bodies,  unequally  diftributed 
amongft  them  ; fo  that,  when  any  change  is 
produced  in  bodies,  this  fluid  is  difplaced  in 
its  turn,  which  necefiarily  produces  a change 
of  temperature.  We  (hall  return  to  thofe  prin- 
ciples when  we  fpeak  of  heat. 

IV.  The  compound  which  refults  from  the 
combination  of  two  bodies,  pofiefies  proper- 
ties totally  different  from  thofe  of  its  conftitu- 
ent  principles. 

Some  chemifts  have  affirmed,  that  the  pro- 
perties of  compounds  were  intermediate  be- 
tween thofe  of  their  conftituent  parts.  But 
this  term  « intermediate”  has  no  meaning  in 
theprefent  cafe;  for  what  intermediate  qua- 
lities can  exift  between  four  and  fweet,  or  be^ 
tween  water  and  fire? 

If  we  attend  ever  fo  little  to  the  phenomena 
which  are  exhibited  to  us  by  bodies  in  their 
compofition,  wefhall  perceive  that  their  fofm, 
their  tafte,  and  their  confiftence,  are  changed 
in  combination  ; and  we  cannot  efiablifh  any 
rule  to  indicate,  priori. , all  the  changes  which 
may  a rife,  and  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
body  which  fhall  be  formed. 
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V.  Every  individual  fubftance  has  its  pecu- 
liar affinities  with  the  various  fubftances  pre- 
fented  to  it. 

If  all  bodies  had  the  fame  degree  of  affinity 
with  each  other,  no  change  could  take  place 
amongft  them  : we  fhould  not  be  able  to  dil~ 
place  any  principle  by  prefenting  one  body  to 
another.  Nature  has  therefore  wifely  varied 
the  affinities,  and  appointed  to  each  body  its  re- 
lation with  all  thofe  that  can  be  presented  to  it. 

It  is  in  confequence  of  this  difference  in  the 
affinities  that  all  chemical  decompofitions  arc 
effe&ed:  all  the  operations  of  nature  and  art 
are  founded  upon  it.  It  is  therefore  of  im- 
portance to  be  wxll  acquainted  with  all  the 
phenomena  and  circumftances  which  this  law 
of  decompofition  can  prefent  to  us. 

The  affinity  of  compofition  has  received  diffe- 
rent names?  according  to  its  effects.  It  is  divided 
into  fimple  affinity,  double  affinity,  the  affinity 
of  an  intermedium,  reciprocal  affinity,  &c. 

i.  Two  principles  united  together,  and  fepa- 
rated  by  means  of  a third,  afford  an  example  of 
fimple  affinity  : it  conflits  in  the  diplacing  of 
one  principle  by  the  addition  of  a third.  Berg- 
man has  given  it  the  name  of  Elective  Attrac- 
tion. 

The  body  which  is  difengaged,  or  difplaced, 

is 
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is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Precipitate.  An 
alkali  precipitates  metals  from  their  folutions; 
the  fulphuric  acid  precipitates  the  muriatic,  the 
nitric,  &c. 

The  precipitate  is  not  always  formed  by  the 
difengaged  fubftance.  Sometimes  the  new 
compound  itfelf  is  precipitated  ; as,  for  exam- 
ple, when  I pour  the  fulphuric  or  vitriolic  acid 
on  a folution  of  muriate  of  lime.  Sometimes 
the  difengaged  body  and  the  new  compound 
are  precipitated  together;  as,  for  example, 
when  the  fulphate  of  magnefia  or  Epfom  fait 
is  diflolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  means 
of  lime-water. 

2.  It  often  happens  that  the  compound  of 
two  principles  cannot  be  defiroyed  either  by  a 
third  or  a fourth  body  feparately  applied  ; but 
if  thefe  two  bodies  be  united,  and  placed  in  con- 
tad:  with  the  fame  compound,  adecompofition 
or  change  of  principles  will  then  take  place. 
This  phenomenon  conftitutes  the  double  affini- 
ty. An  example  will  render  this  proportion 
more  clear  and  precife.  The  fulphate  of  pot-afh 
or  vitriolated  tartar  is  not  completely  decom- 
pofed  by  the  nitric  acid  or  by  lime,  when  either 
T)f  thefe  principles  is  feparately  prefented  ; but, 
if  the  nitric  acid  be  combined  with  lime,  this 
•nitrate  of  lime  will  decompofe  the  fulphate  of 
- pot-afh. 
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pot-afh.  In  this  laft  cafe  the  affinity  of  the 
fulphuric  acid  with  the  alkali  is  weakened  by  its 
affinity  to  the  lime.  This  acid,  therefore,  is  fub- 
jeCt  to  two  attractions  ; the  one  which  retains 
it  to  the  alkali,  and  the  other  which  attracts  it 
towards  the  lime:  Mr.  Kirvvan  has  named  the 
hrft  the  Quiefcent  Affinity,  the  other  the  Di- 
vellent  Affinity.  The  fame  may  be  faid  refpeCt- 
ing  the  affinities  of  the  alkali;  it  is  retained  to 
the  fulphuric  acid  by  a fuperior  force,  but  ne- 
verthelefs  attracted  by  the  nitric  acid.  Let  us 
fuppofe,  now,  that  the  fulphuric  acid  adheres 
to  the  alkali  with  a force  as  8,  and  to  the  lime 
by  a force  expreffed  by  the  number  6 ; that  the 
nitric  acid  adheres  to  the  lime  by  a force  as  4,  , 
and  tends  to  unite  with  the  al  kali  by  a force  as  7. 
It  may  then  be  perceived  that  the  nitric  acid 
and  the  lime,  feparately  applied  to  the  fulphate 
of  pot-afh,  would  not  produce  any  change:  but 
if  they  be  prefented  in  a (late  of  combination, 
then  the  fulphuric  acid  is  attracted  on  the  one 
hand  by  6,  and  retained  by  8 ; it  has  therefore 
an  effective  attra&ion  to  the  alkali  as  2.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  nitric  acid  is  attracted  by 
a force  as  7,  and  retained  by  a force  as  4 ; it 
therefore  retains  a tendency  to  unite  with  the 
alkali,  which  is  denoted  by  the  number  3; 
and  confequently  it  ought  to  difplace  the  ful- 
phuric 
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phuric  acid,  which  is  retained  only  by  a force 
as  2. 

3.  There  are  cafes  in  which  two  bodies,  hav- 
ing no  perceptible  affinity  to  each  other,  obtain 
a difpofition  to  unite  by  the  intervention  of  a 
third;  and  this  is  called  the  affinity  of  an  in- 
termedium. An  alkali  is  the  intermedium  of 
union  between  oil  and  water  ; hence  the  theo- 
ry of  lixiviums,  of  wafning,  &c.  &c. 

If  the  affinities  of  bodies  were  well  known, 
we  might  foretel  the  refults  of  all  operations  1 
but  it  is  obvious  how  difficult  it  mult  be  to  ac- 
quire this  extenfive  knowledge  of  nature  ; more 
efpecially  fince  modern  difeoveries  have  exhi- 
bited to  us  an 'infinity  of  modifications  in  our 
proceffes,  and  have  fhewn  that  refults  may  vary 
with  fuch  facility,  that  even  the  abfence  or  pre- 
fence of  light  will  render  them  very  different. 

As  long  as  chemiftry  was  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  a few  fuoitances,  and  was  bulled 
only  in  attending  to  a certain  number  of  fafls, 
it  was  poffible  to  draw  up  tables  of  affinity , and 
to  exhibit  the  refult  of  our  knowledge  in  one 
and  the  fame  table.  But  all  the  principles 
upon  which  thefe  tables  have  been  conffructed, 
bave  received  modifications  ; the  number  of 
principles  has  increafed;  and  we  find  ourfelves 
under  the  neceffity  of  labouring  upon  new 
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ground.  A fketch  of  this  great  work  may  be 
feen  in  the  Efiay  on  Affinities  of  the  celebrated 
Bergman,  and  in  the  article  Affinity  in  the  En- 

cy  dope  die  Méthodique . 

VI.  The  particles  which  are  brought  toge- 
ther and  united  by  affinity,  whether  they  be  of 
the  fame  nature  or  of  di  fferent  natures,  continu- 
ally tend  to  form  bodies  of  a polyhedral,  con- 
fiant, and  determinate  form. 

This  beautiful  law  of  nature,  by  which  file 
imprefles  on  all  her  productions  a confiant  and 
regular  form,  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  ancients  : and  when  chemifts  began  to 
difcover  that  almoft  all  bodies  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  affected  regular  forms,  they  at  firft: 
diftinguiftied  them  according  to  the  inaccurate 
refemblance  fuppofed  to  exift  between  them 
and  other  known  bodies.  Hence  the  denomi- 
nation of  cryftals  in  pyramids,  needles,  points 
of  diamonds,  crofies,  fword  blades,  &c. 

We  are  more  particularly  indebted  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Linnæus  for  the  firft  precife  ideas  of 
thefe  geometrical  figures.  He  took  notice  of 
the  conftancy  and  uniformity  of  this  charadlers 
and  this  celebrated  naturalift  thought  himfelf 
authorifed  to  make  it  the  bafis  of  his  method 
of  claffification  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Mr.  Rome  de  Lifle  has  proceeded  Hill  far- 
Vol.  I.  D ther  : 
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ther:  he  has  fubjedted  all  the  forms  to  a flridt 
examination  ; he  has,  as  it  were,  decompofed, 
them  ; and  is  of  opinion  that  he  can  diftinguifh 
in  the  cryflais  of  all  analogous  or  identical  fub- 
ftances,  the  fimple  modifications  and  fhades  of 
a primitive  form.  By  this  means  he  has  re- 
duced all  the  confufed  and  irregular  forms  to 
certain  primitive  figures;  and  has  attributed  to 
nature  a plan  or  primitive  defign,  which  fhe  va- 
ries and  modifies  in  a thoufand  manners,  accord- 
ing to  circumftances  that  influenceherproceed- 
ings.  This  truly  great  and  philofophical  work 
has  rendered  this  part  of  mineralogy  in  the 
higheft  degree  interefting;  and  if  we  fhould 
admit  that  Mr.  De  Lifle  has  perhaps  carried 
thefe  refemblances  too  far,  we  cannot  but  allow 
that  he  deferves  a diftingui fhed  place  amongfi: 
thofe  authors  who  have  contributed  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fcience.  TheCryfiallographie  of  this 
celebrated  naturalift  may  be  perufed  with  ad- 
vantage. 

The  abbé  Hauy  has  fince  applied  calculation 
to  obfervation.  He  has  undertaken  to  prove 
that  each  cryftal  has  a nucleus  or  primitive  form  ; 
and  has  fiiewn  the  laws  of  diminution  to  which 
the  component  laminæ  of  the  cryftals  are  fub- 
jedi,  in  their  tranfition  from  the  primitive  to 
the  fecondary  forms.  The  development  of 
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thefe  fine  principles,  and  their  application  to 
cryftals  the  bed  known,  may  be  feen  in  his 
theory  of  the  ftrudture  of  cryftals,  and  in  feve- 
rai  of  his  memoirs  printed  in  the  volumes  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  united  labours  of  thefe  celebrated  na«* 
turalifts  have  carried  cryftallography  to  a de- 
gree  of  perfection  of  which  it  did  not  appear 
fufceptible.  But  we  fhall,  at  this  moment,  au 
tend  only  to  the  principles  according  to  which 
cryftallization  is  effeCled. 

To  difpofe  a fubftance  to  cryftallization,  it 
is  neceffary  in  the  firft  place  to  reduce  it  to 
the  moft  complete  ftate  of  divifion. 

This  divifion  may  be  effected  by  folution,  or 
by  an  operation  purely  mechanical. 

Solution  may  be  effected  either  by  the  means 
of  water  or  of  fire.  The  folution  of  faits  is  in 
general  performed  in  the  firft  liquid,  that  of 
metals  is  effected  by  means  of  the  fécond;  and 
their  folution  is  not  complete  until  a degree  of 
heat  is  applied  of  fufficient  intenlity  to  convert 
them  into  the  ftate  of  gas. 

When  the  water  which  holds  any  fait  in  fo- 
lution is  evaporated,  the  principles  of  thedif- 
folved  body  are  infeniibly  brought  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  it  is  obtained  in  a regular  form. 
The  fame  circumftance  nearly  takes  place  in 
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the  folutiôn  by  fire.  When  a metal  is  impreg- 
nated with  this  fluid,  it  does  not  cryftallize  but 
in  proportion  as  this  excefs  of  igneous  fluid 

is  withdrawn. 

In  order  that  the  form  of  a cryftal  may  be 
regular,  three  circumftances  are  required; 
time,  a fufficient  fpace,  and  repofe.  Confult 

Linnaeus,  Daubenton,  &c. 

A.  Time  caufes  the  fuperabundant  fluid  to 
be  flowly  diflipated,  and  brings  the  integral 
parts  nearer  to  each  other  by  infenfible  grada- 
tion, and  without  any  fudden  fhock.  Thefe 
integrant  parts  therefore  unite  according  to 
their  confiant  laws,  and  form  a regular  cryfial. 
For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  flow  evaporation  is 
recommended  by  all  good  chemifts.  Vide 

Stahl’s  Treatife  on  Salts,  chap.  29. 

In  proportion  as  the  evaporation  of  the  fbl- 
vent  is  effeffed,  the  principles  of  the  diflolved 
body  approach  each  other,  and  their  affinity  is 
continually  augmented  while  that  of  the  foL 
vent  remains  unaltered,  -Hence  it  arifes,  no 
doubt,  that  the  laft  portions  of  the  folvent  are 
mofi  difficultly  volatilized,  and  that  faits  retain 
a greater  or  lefs  quantity,  which  forms  their 
water  of  cryftallization.  The  proportion  of 
water  of  cryftallization  not  only  varies  greatly 

in  the  different  faits,  but  it  adheres  with  greater 
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orlefs  ftrength.  There  are  fome  which  fuftcr 
this  water  to  fly  off  when  they  are  expofed  to 
the  air  ; fuch  as  foda  or  the  mineral  alkali,  the 
fulphate  of  foda  or  Glauber’s  fait,  &c.  In  this 
fituation  thefe  faits  lofe  their  tranfparency, 
and  fall  into  powder  : they  are  then  faid  to  have 
efflorefced.  There  are  other  faits  which  ob (In- 
nately retain  their  water  of  cryftallization  ; fuch 
as  the  muriate  of  pot-afh,  the  nitrate  of  pot- 
afh  or  common  nitre,  &c. 

The  phenomena  prefented  to  us  by  the  dif- 
ferent faits,  when  forcibly  deprived  of  their 
water  of  cryftallization,  exhibit  other  varieties. 
Some  crackle  with  the  heat,  and  are  thrown 
about  in  fmall  pieces  when  the  water  is  difii- 
pated:  this  appearance  is  called  decrepitation. 
Others  emit  the  fame  water  in  the  form  of  fteam, 
and  are  liquefied  with  a diminution  of  their 
bulk.  Others  again  fwell  up,  and  become 
converted  into  a bliftered  or  porous  fubftance^ 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Kirwan  for  an  ac- 
curate table  of  the  water  of  cryftallization  con- 
tained in  each  fait.  This  table  may  be  feen 
by  confulting  his  Mineralogy. 

The  Ample  cooling  of  the  fluid  which  holds 
the  lalt  in  folution  may  precipitate  a confidcr- 
able  quantity.  The  caloric  and  the  water  dif- 
folve  a greater  quantity  of  fait  when  their  aérion 

is 
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is  united;  and  it  may  eafily  be  imagined  that 
the  fubtraftion  of  one  of  the  folvents  muft  oc- 
eafion  the  precipitation  of  that  portion  which 
it  held  in  folution.  Thus  it  is  that  warm  wa- 
ter faturated  with  fait  muft  fuffer  a part  to 
precipitate  by  cooling;  and  for  this  reafon  cry- 
ftallization  always  begins  at  the  furface  of  the 
liquid,  and  on  the  fides  of  the  containing  vef. 
fel  ; namely,  becaufe  thefe  parts  are  the  firft 
which  fuffer  refrigeration. 

It  is  the  alternation  of  heat  and  cold  which 
caufes  the  atmofphere  to  diflolve  fometimes  a 
greater,  and  fometimes  a lefs  quantity  of  water  ; 
and  conftitutes  mifts,-  the  evening  dew,  &c. 

The  mutual  approach  of  the  conftituem. 
parts  of  a body  held  in  folution  may  be  like- 
wife  accelerated  by  prefenting  to  the  water 
which  fufpends  them,  another  body  which  has 
a ftrong  affinity  to  it.  It  is  upon  this  princi- 
ple that  alcohol  precipitates  feveral  faits. 

B.  Space  or  fufficient  room  is  likewife  a con- 
dition neceffary  for  obtaining  regular  cryftalli- 
zation.  If  nature  be  reftrained  in  her  opera- 
tions, the  produit  of  her  labour  will  exhibit 
fymptoms  of  this  ftate  of  conftraint.  It  may  be 
aflerted  that  nature  forms  her  productions  ac- 
cording to  all  the  circumftances  which  may  in, 
fluence  her  operations. 


C.  A ftate 
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C.  A ftate  of  repofe  in  the  fluid  is  likewife 
neceflary  to  obtain  very  regular  forms.  Unin- 
terrupted agitation  oppofes  all  fymmetrical  ar- 
rangements and  in  this  cafe  the  cryftallization 
obtained  will  be  confufed  and  indeterminate* 

I am  perfuaded  that,  in  order  to  obtain  bo- 
dies under  the  form  of  eryftals,  a previous  folu- 
tion  is  not  neceflary,  but  that  a Ample  mecha- 
nical divifion  would  be  fufficient.  To  obtain  a 
conviction  of  this  truth,  it  is  only  neceflary  to 
obferve  that  folution  does  not  change  the  na- 
ture of  bodies,  but  Amply  procures  an  extreme 
ftate  of  divifton  ; fo  that  the  difunited  princi- 
ples approaching  each  other  very  gradually  and 
without  ftarts,  can  adapt  themfelves  to  each 
other,  by  following  the  invariable  laws  of  their 
gravity  and  affinity.  Now  a divifton  purely 
mechanical  produces  the  fame  effedt,  and 
places  the  principles  in  the  fame  difpofttion* 
We  ought  not  therefore  to  be  furprifed  if  moft 
faits,  fuch  as  gypfum,  when  difperfed  in  the 
earth,  ftiould  aftiime  regular  forms  -without  any 
previous  folution  ; neither  ought  we  to  think 
it  ftrange  if  the  imperceptible  fragments  of 
quartz,  of  fpar,  &c.  when  carried  along  and 
prodigioufiy  divided  by  the  aftion  of  waters, 

ftiould  be  depoftted  in  the  form  of  regular 
cryftals. 

À very 
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A very  Angular  property  may  be  obferved  in 
faits  ; which  may  be  referred  to  cryftallization, 
but  is  like  wife  in  fome  meafure  remote  from  it, 
becaufe  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  fame 
caufes.  This  is  the  property  of  rifing  along 
the  fides  of  the  veflels  which  contain  the  folu- 
tion.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Saline  Ve- 
getation# 

; I have  firft  demonftrated  that  this  phenome- 
non depends  on  the  concurrence  of  air  and 
light  ; and  that  the  effedt  may  be  determined 
at  pleafure  towards  any  part  of  the  veflel,  by 
managing  and  directing  the  adtion  of  thefe 
two  agents, 

I have  fhewn  the  principal  forms  which  this 
Angular  vegetation  affedfs.  The  detail  of  my 
experiments  may  be  feen  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Touloufe. 

Mr.  Dorthes  has  confirmed  my  refults  ; and 
has  moreover  obferved  that  camphor,  fpints 
of  wine,  water,  &c.  which  rife  by  infenfible 
evaporation  in  half-filled  veflels,  conftantly  at- 
tach themfelves  to  the  m oft  enlightened  parts 
of  the  veflels. 

Meflrs.  Petit  and  Rouelle  have  treated  on  the 
vegetation  of  faits  ; but  a feries  of  experiments 
on  the  fubjedl  was  wanting.  This  is  what  we 
have  endeavoured  to  fupply. 

SEC. 
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SECTION  II. 

Concerning  the  various  Means  employed 
by  Chemifts  to  overcome  the  Adhehon 
which  exifts  between  the  Particles  of 
Bodies. 


HE  law  of  affinities,  towards  which  our 


attention  has  been  directed,  tends  conti- 
nually  to  bring  the  particles  of  bodies  into  con- 
ta dt,  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  ftate  of 
union.  The  efforts  of  the  chemift  are  almoft 
all  dire&ed  to  overcome  this  attractive  power, 
and  the  means  he  employs  are  reducible  to — 
1.  The  divifion  of  bodies  by  mechanical  opera- 
tions. 2.  The  divifion  or  reparation  of  the 
particles  from  each  other  by  the  afliftance  of 
fol vents.  3.  The  means  of  prefenting  to  the 
feveral  principles  of  the  fame  bodies,  fubftances 
which  have  a ftronger  affinity  to  them  than 
thofe  principles  have  to  each  other. 

I.  The  different  operations  performed  upon 
bodies  by  the  chemift,  to  determine  their  na- 
ture, alter  their  form,  their  texture,  and  even  in 
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fome  inftances  change  their  conftitution.  AU 
thefe  changes  are  either  mechanical  or  che- 
mical. 

> t-  r i # 

f f ' 

The  mechanical  operations  we  {hall  at  pre- 
fent  defcribe  do  not  change  the  nature  of  fub- 
ftances,  but  in  general  change  only  their  form 
and  bulk.  Thefe  operations  are  performed  by 
the  hammer,  the  knife,  the  peftle,  See.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  the  chemical  laboratory  ought 
to  be  provided  with  all  thefe  inftruments. 

Thefe  divifions  or  triturations  are  perform- 
ed in  mortars  of  ftone,  of  glafs,  or  of  metal. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  under  exami- 
nation which  determines  the  ufe  of  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  veffels. 

The  object  of  thefe  preliminary  operations 
is,  to  prepare  and  difpofe  bodies  for  new  ope- 
rations which  may  difunite  their  principles 
and  change  their  nature  ; thefe  laft -mentioned 
operations,  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  Chemical,  are  what  moft  effential- 
ly  conftitute  the  analyfis. 

IT.  The  folution  to  which  we  are  at  prefent 
to  attend,  conlifls  in  the  divifion  and  difap- 
pearance  of  a folid  in  a liquid,  but  without 
any  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  body  fo  dif- 
folved. 
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The  liquid  in  which  the  folid  difappears,  is 

called  the  folvent  or  menftruum. 

The  agent  of  folution  appears  to  follow  cer- 
tain confiant  laws,  which  we  {hall  here  point 

out. 

A.  The  agent  of  folution  does  not  appear  to 
differ  from  that  of  affinity  ; and  in  all  cafes  the 
folution  is  more  or  lefs  abundant,  the  greater 
the  affinity  of  the  integrant  parts  of  the  folvent 
is  to  thofe  of  the  body  to  be  diffolved. 

From  this  principle  it  follows,  that,  to  faci- 
litate folution,  it  is  neceffiary  that  bodies  ffiould 
be  triturated  and  divided.  By  this  means  a. 
greater  number  of  furfaces  are  prefented,  and 
the  affinity  of  the  integrant  parts  isdiminifhed. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  affinity  be- 
tween the  folvent  and  the  body  prefented  to  it 
has  fo  little  energy,  that  it  does  not  become 
perceptible  till  after  a conliderable  interval  of 
time.  Thefe  flow  operations,  of  which  we 
have  fome  examples  in  our  laboratories,  are 
common  in  the  works  of  nature;  and  it  is  pro* 
bably  to  fimilar  caufes  that  we  ought  to  refer 
mod  of  thofe  refults  whofe  caufes  or  agents 
efcape  our  perception  or  obfervation. 

B.  Solution  is  more  fpeedy  in  proportion  as 
the  body  to  be  diflolved  prefents  a greater  fur- 

face  ; on  this  principle  is  founded  the  practice 

of 
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of  pounding,  triturating,  and  dividing  bodies 
intended  to  be  diffolved.  Bergman  has  even 
obferved,  that  bodies  which  are  not  attacked 
in  confiderable  maffes,  become  foluble  after 
minute  divifion.  Letters  on  Iceland,  p.  42 1*. 

C.  The  folution  of  a body  conftantly  pro- 
duces cold.  Advantage  has  even  been  taken 
of  this  phenomenon  to  procure  artificial  cold, 
much  fuperior  to  the  moff  rigorous  tempera- 
ture ever  obferved  in  our  climates.  We  fhall 
again  advert  to  this  principle  when  we  corne 
to  treat  of  the  laws  of  heat. 

The  principal  folvents  employed  in  our 
operations  are  water,  alcohol,  and  fire.  Bodies 
fubmitted  to  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  folvents 
prefent  fimilar  phenomena  ; they  are  divided, 
rarefied,  and  at  laft  difappear  : the  moft  re- 
fractory metal  melts,  is  diflipated  in  vapour, 
and  pafies  to  the  ftate  of  gas,  if  a very  ftrong 
heat  be  applied  to  it.  This  laft  ftate  forms  a 
complete  folution  of  the  metallic  fubftance  in 
the  caloric. 

The  effect  of  caloric  is  often  united  with 
one  of  the  other  folvents,  to  accomplifh  a 
more  fpeedy  and  abundant  folution. 

The  three  folvents  here  mentioned  do  not 

* Von  Troil’s  Letters,  quoted  by  Bergman;  T. 
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exercife  an  equal  adtion  on  all  bodies  indifcri- 
minately.  Skilful  chemills  have  exhibited 
tables  of  the  diffolving  power  of  thcfe  menifiu- 
urns.  We  may  fee,  in  the  Mineralogy  of  Kir- 
wan,  with  what  care  that  celebrated  chemift 
has  exhibited  the  degree  of  folubility  of  each 
fait  in  water.  The  table  of  Mr.  De  Morveau 
may  likewife  be  confulted  on  the  diffolving 
power  of  alcohol.  Journal  de  Phyfique,  i 7 ^ 5 • 
Mod  authors  who  have  treated  of  folution 
have  conddered  it  in  too  mechanical  a point 
of  view.  Some  have  fuppofed  fheaths  in  the 
folvent,  and  points  in  the  body  diffolved.  1 his 
abfurd  and  gratuitous  fuppodtion  has  appeared 
fufficient  toaccount  for  the  adion  of  acids  upon 
bodies.  Newton  and  Gaffendi  have  admitted 
pores  in  water,  in  which  faits  might  infinuate 
themfelves  ; and  have  by  this  means  explained 
why  water  does  not  augment  in  its  bulk  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fait  it  takes  up. 
Gaffendi  has  even  fuppofed  pores  of  different 
forms  ; and  has  endeavoured  to  fnew  by  this 
means  how  water  faturated  with  one  fait  may 
diffolve  others  of  another  kind.  Dr.  Watfon, 
who  has  obferved  the  phenomena  of  folution 
with  the  greateft  care,  has  concluded  from  his 
numerous  experiments;  i.  That  the  water 
rifes  in  the  veffel  at  the  moment  of  the  immer- 
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fion  of  the  fair.  2.  That  it  falls  daring  the 
folution.  3.  That  it  rifes  after  the  folution 
above  the  original  level.  The  two  laft  effects 
feem  to  me  to  arife  from  the  change  of  tempe- 
rature which  the  liquor  undergoes.  The  refri- 
geration arifing  from  the  folution  muft  dimi- 
nifh  the  volume  of  the  folvent  ; but  it  ought 
to  return  to  its  firft  ftate  as  foon  as  the  diffo- 
lution  is  finifhed.  The  tables  of  Dr.  Watfon 
refpedting  thefe  phenomena,  and  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  water  faturated  with  different  faits, 
may  be  confulted  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  62*. 

III.  As  the  peculiar  affinities  of  bodies  to 
each  other  are  various,  the  conflituent  princi- 
ples may  be  eafily  difengaged  by  other  fub- 
ftances  ; and  it  is  upon  this  confideration  that 
the  adlion  of  all  the  re-agents  employed  by 
chemiftry  in  its  analylis  is  founded.  Some- 
times the  chemift  difplaces  certain  principles, 
which  he  can  in  that  ftate  examine  more  accu- 
rately, becaufe  infulated,  and  difengaged  from 
all  their  combinations.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  re-agent  made  ufe  of  combines  with 
fome  principle  of  the  body  analyfed  ; and  a 
compound  arifes,  whofe  chara&ers  indicate 

* Or  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  his  Chemical  Ellays.  TV 
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ro  us  the  nature  of  the  principle  which  has 
thus  entered  into  combination,  becaufe  the 
combinations  of  the  principal  re-agents  with 
various  bafes  are  well  known.  It  likewife  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  re-agent  made  me  Oi 
is  itfelf  decompofed,  which  circumdance  ren- 
ders the  phenomena  and  the  products  more 
complicated  ; but  we  are  enabled  from  the  na- 
ture of  thefe  produ&s  to  form  a judgment  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  ,body  analyfed. 
This  lad  fad:  was  little  attended  to  by  the  an- 
cient chemids  ; and  this  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal defeds  of  the  labours  of  Stahl,  who  has 
referred  mod  of  thofe  phenomena  to  the  bodies 
which  he  fubmitted  to  analyfis,  which  in  reali- 
ty arofe  only  from  the  decompodtion  of  the 
re-agents  employed  in  his  operations. 
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SECTION  III. 

Concerning  the  Method  of  Proceeding 
which  the  Chemitt  ought  to  follow  in 
the  Study  of  the  various  Bodies  pre- 
fented  to  us  by  Nature. 


TH  E progrefs  made  in  any  fcience  de- 
pends upon  the  folidity  of  thofe  princi- 
ples which  form  its  bafts,  and  upon  the  method 
of  fludying  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  chemiftry  made  but  little 
progrefs  in  thcfe  times,  when  the  language  of 
chemifts  '.vas  enigmatical,  and  when  the  prin- 


ciples of  the  fcience  were  founded  only  on  ana- 
logies falfely  deduced,  or  on  a few  fads  ill  un- 
derftood.  In  the  times  which  have  followed 
this  epocha,  the  fads  have  indeed  been  more 
attended  to  ; but,  inflead  of  differing  them  to 
fpeak  for  themfelves,  chemifts  have  been  de- 
firous  of  making  applications,  drawing  con- 
ferences, and  eftablifhing  theories.  Thus  it 
was  that  Stahl,  when  he  firft  obferved  that 
oil  of  vitriol  and  charcoal  produced  fulphur, 

if 
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if  he  had  then  confined  himfelt  to  the  fimple 
relation  of  the  fabt,  would  have  announced  a 
valuable  and  eternal  truth;  but  when  he  con- 
cluded that  the  fulphur  was  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  inflammable  principle  of  the 
charcoal  with  the  oil  of  vitriol,  he  afleited  that 
which  the  experiment  does  not  point  out  : then 
it  was  that  he  proceeded  further  than  the  fa  dis 
warranted  ; and  this  firft  rafh  flep  might  dc  a 
firfb  ftep  towards  error*  All  doctrine,  in  order 
to  be  lading,  ought  to  confifl  of  the  pure  and 
fimple  expreflion  of  facts  : but  we  are  almoit 
always  governed  by  our  imaginations  ; wre 
adapt  the  fadts  to  our  manner  of  feeing  them, 
and  thus  we  are  milled  by  ourfelves.  The  pre- 
judice of  felf-love  afterwards  fur  ni  flies  us  with 
various  means  to  avoid  recantation  ; we  exeit 
ourfelves  to  draw  our  fucceflors  into  the  fame 
paths  of  error;  and  it  is  not  till  after  much 
time  has  been  loft,  after  many  vain  conjectures 
have  been  exhibited,  and  after  we  have  the 
ftrongeft  convictions  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
bend  the  nature  of  things  to  our  caprices  and 
unfounded  ideas,  that  fame  fuperior  mind  difen- 
gages  itfelf  from  the  delulion  ; and  returning  to 
experiment,  and  the  nature  of  things,  fuffers 
himfelf  to  be  led  no  further  than  he  is  autho- 
rized by  thefe  to  proceed. 

‘ Vox.  I*  E 
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We  may  affirm  to  the  honour  of  fome  of  our 
cotemporaries,  that  fads  are  at  prefent  difcuffed 
by  a much  feverer  logic  ; and  it  is  to  this  vigo- 
rous method  of  mvéftigatiori  and  difcuffion  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  rapid  progrefsof  che- 
min ry.  It  is  in  conference  of  this  dialectic 
march  that  we  have  at  length  arrived  to  the 
practice  of  attending  to  all  the  principles  which 
are  combined  or  difengaged  in  the  operations  of 
nature  and  art.  We  keep  an  account  of  all  the 
circumftances  which  have  a more  or  lefs  confi- 
derable  influence  on  the  refults,  and  we  deduce 

Ample  and  natural  confequences  from  the  whole 
of  the  fadts  ; by  which  means  we  create  a fcience 
as  Itridt  in  its  principles  as  fublime  in  its  ap- 
plications. 

This  then  is  the  moment  to  draw  out  a faith- 
ful Ik  etch  of  the  acSual  ftate  of  chemiftry,  and 
to  colled:  in  the  numerous  writings  of  modem 
chemifts  every  thing  which  may  ferve  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  this  beautiful  fcience. 

Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  poffible  to  pre- 
fent,  in  a few  words,  the  whole  of  our  know- 
ledge of  chemiftry.  It  was  fufficient,  at  that 
time,  to  point  out  the  methods  of  performing 
pharmaceutical  operations  ; the  procefles  of  the 
arts  were  almoftall  enveloped  indarknefs,  the 
phenomena  of  nature  were  all  enigmatical; 
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and  it  is  only  fince  this  veil  has  begun  to  be 
removed  that  we  have  beheld  the  development 
of  a collection  of  fads  and  refearches  referable 
to  general  principles,  and  forming  a fciencc 
entirely  new.  Then  it  was  that  a number  of 
men  of  genius  reviewed  the  whole,  and  attend- 
ed to  the  improvement  of  chemical  knowledge. 
Every  Hep  in  their  progrefs  brought  them 
nearer  to  the  truth  ; and  in  a few  years  we  have 
beheld  a perfpicuous  doCtrine  arife  out  of  the 
ancient  chaos.  Every  event  has  appeared  con- 
formable to  the  laws  they  eHablifhed  ; and  the 
phenomena  of  art  and  nature  are  now'  explain- 
ed with  equal  facility. 

But  in  order  to  advance  with  fpeed  in  the 
career  which  has  been  thus  opened,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  explain  certain  principles,  according 
to  which  we  may  direct  our  Heps. 

In  the  firft  place,  I think  it  proper  to  avoid 
that  tedious  cuHom  which  lubjedts  the  beginner 
in  any  fcience  to  the  paintul  talk  ot  collecting 
all  the  opinions  of  various  philofophers  before 
he  decides  for  himfelf.  In  reality,  facts  belong 
to  all  times,  and  are  as  unchangeable  as  nature 
herfelf,  whofe  language  they  are.  But  the  con- 
fequences  deduced  from  them  mult  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  Hate  of  ouracquired  knowledge. 
It  is  eternally  true,  for  example,  that  the  Conn- 
ie $ buHion 
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bullion  of  fulphur  affords  the  fulphuric  acid. 
It  was  believed,  for  a certain  time,  that  this 
acid  was  contained  in  the  fulphur  ; but  our  dif- 
coveries  on  the  combullion  of  bodies  ought  to 
have  led  us  to  the  dedudion  of  a very  different 
theory  from  that  which  prefented  itfelf  to  the 
earlier  chemids.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  at- 
tach ourfelves  principally  to  fads  ; or  rather 
we  ought  to  attach  ourfelves  to  the  fads  only, 
becaufe  the  explanation  which  is  given  of  them 
at  remote  times  is  very  feldom  fuited  to  the 
prefent  date  of  our  knowledge. 

The  numerous  fads  with  which  chemidry 
has  been  iucccffively  enriched  form  the  fird 
embarradment  of  the  dudent  who  is  dedrous  of 
acquiring  the  elements  of  this  fcience.  In  fad, 
what  are  the  elements  of  fcience  ? The  clear, 
limple  and  accurate  enunciation  of  thofe  truths 
which  form  its  bads.  It  is  necedary,  there- 
fore, for  the  full  accomplilhment  of  this  pur- 
pofe,  to  analyfe  all  the  fads,  and  to  exhibit  a 
faithful  and  clear  abridgment  : but  this  me- 
thod is  impradicable  on  account  of  the  nume- 
rous details,  and  the  infinite  number  of  difeuf- 
fions,  into  which  it  would  lead  us.  The  only 
proceeding,  therefore,  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  pradicable,  is  to  exhibit  the  mod  decillve 
experiments,  thofe  which  are  the  lead  conted- 
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cd,  .and  to  neglect  thofe  which  are  doubtful  or 
inconclutive  : for  one  experiment,  well  made, 
c dab-1  idles  a truth  as  inconteftably  as  a thou- 
fand  equally  averred. 

Whenapropolition  is  found  to  be  fupported 
by  fufpicious  or  conteded  fadts,  when  oppo- 
flte  theories  are  built  upon  contradictory  expe- 
riments, we  mud  have  the  courage  to  difcufs 
them,  to  repeat  them,  and  to  acquire  a certain- 
ty of  the  truth  by  our  own  endeavours,.  But 
when  this  method  of  coiyvidtion  is  out  of  our 
power,  we  ought  to  weigh  the  degree  of  confi- 
dence which  the  defenders  of  the  oppofit,e 
facts  are  entitled  to  ; to  examine  whether  ana- 
logous facts  do  not  lead  us  to  adopt  certain  re- 
fults;  after  which  it  becomes  us  to  give  our 
opinion  with  that  modefty  and  circumfpection, 
fuitable  to  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  proba- 
bility annexed  to  each  opinion. 

But  when  any  doctrine  appears  to  us  to  be 
eftabiifhed  on  experiments  of  fufficient  validi- 
ty, it  then  remains  to  be  applied  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  and  art.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  mod  certain  touchdone  to  diftinguiihtrue 
principles  from  thofe  which  are  without  foun- 
dation. And  when  I obferve  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  unite,  and  conform  them- 
felves,  as  it  were,  to  any  theory,  I conclude  that 

this 
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this  theory  is  the  expretTion  and  the  language 
of  truth.  When,  for  example,  I behold  that 
a plant  can  be  fupported  by  pure  water  alone, 
that  metals  are  calculable,  that  acids  are  formed 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  have  I not  a right  to 
conclude  that  the  water  is  decompofed  ? and  do 
not  the  chemical  fafts  which  in  our  laboratories 
afford  ateftimony  of  its  decompofition — do  not 
thefe  acquire  a new  force  by  the  obfervation  oi 
the  preceding  phenomena  ? I conclude,  there- 
fore, that  we  ought  to  make  a point  of  uniting 
thefe  two  kinds  of  proofs  : and  a principle  de- 
duced from  experiment  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
demonflrable,  until  I fee  that  it  may  with  fa- 
cility be  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  art  and 
nature.  Hence,  if  I find  myfelf  in  a ftate  of 

hefitation  between  oppofite  fyffems,  I will  de. 

» 

cide  in  favour  of  that  whofe  principles  and  ex- 
periments adapt  themfelves  naturally,  and 
without  force,  to  the  greateft  number  of  phe- 
nomena. I will  always  diftruft  a fingle  fa£f, 
which  is  applicable  to  no  conclufion;  and  I 
will  conüder  it  as  falfe,  if  it  be  in  oppofition 
to  the  phenomena  which  nature  prefents  to  us. 

It  appears  to  me  likewife  that  he  who  pro. 
feffes  to  fiudy,  or  even  to  teach  chemiftry, 
ought  not  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  or  exhibit 
the  whole  which  has  been  done  in  each  depart- 
ment, 
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ment,  or  to  follow  the  tedious  progrels  of  the 
human  mind  from  the  origin  of  a difcovery  to 
the  prefent  time.  ihi$  faHidious  erudition  is 
fatiguing  to  the  learner;  and  thefe  digreffions 
ought  in  no  cafe  to  be  admitted  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  fcience,  excepting  when  the  hiHori- 
cal  details  afford  interefling  fads,  or  lead  us  by 
uninterrupted  degrees  to  the  prefent  Hate  of 
our  knowledge.  It  rarely  happens,  however, 
that  this  kind  of  refearches,  this  genealogy  of 
fcience,  affords  us  fuch  charaders  ; and  it  ought 
no  more  to  be  admitted,  in  general,  that  an 
elementary  writer  fhould  bring  together  and 
difcufs  every  thing  which  has  been  done  in  a 
fcience,  than  that  he  who  undertakes  to  dired 
$ traveller  fhould  previoufly  enter  into  a long 
differtation  on  all  the  roads  which  have  been 
fucceflively  made,  and  on  thofe  which  Hill 
exiH,  before  he  fhould  point  out  the  beH  and 
fhorteH  way  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  faid  of  the  hiftory  of 
fcience,  and  more  efpecially  that  of  chemiftry, 
that  it  refemblcs  the  hiflories  of  nations.  It 
feldom  aHords  any  light  refpeding  the  prefent 
iituation  of  affairs  ; exhibits  many  fables  con- 
cerning pafl  times  ; induces  a neceflity  of  en- 
tering into  difeu fiions  upon  the  circumHances 
that  pafs  in  review  ; and  fuppofes  a mafs  of 

extra- 
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extraneous  knowledge  acquired  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  which  is  independent  of  the  pur- 
pofe  aimed  at  in  the  ftudy  of  the  elements  of 
chemiftry. 

When  thefe  general  principles,  refpefting 
the  ftudy  of  chemiftry,  are  once  well  eftablifh- 
ed,  we  may  afterwards  proceed  in  the  chemical 
examination  of  bodies  in  two  ways  : we  may 
either  proceed  from  the  limple  to  the  com- 
pound, or  we  may  defcend  from  the  compound 
to  the  fimple.  Both  thefe  methods  have  their 
inconveniences  ; but  the  greateft,  no  doubt, 
which  is  found  in  following  the  firft  method 
is,  that,  by  beginning  with  the  iimpleft  bo- 
dies, we  prefent  fubftances  to  the  confideration 
of  the  learner  which  nature  very  feldom  exhi- 
bits in  fuch  a ftate  of  nakednefs  and  fimplicity  ; 
and  we  are  forced  to  conceal  the  feries  of  ope- 
rations which  have  been  employed  to  diveft 
thefe  fubftances  from  their  combinations,  and 
reduce  them  to  the  elementary  ftate.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  prefent  bodies  to  the  view  of 
the  learner  fuch  as  they  are,  it  is  difficult  to 
fucceed  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  ; 
becaufe  their  mutual  adlion,  and  in  general 
rnoft  of  their  phenomena,  cannot  be  underftood 
without  the  previous  and  accurate  knowledge 

of 
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of  their  conftituent  principles,  fince  it  is  upon 

thefe  alone  that  they  depend. 

After  having  maturely  confidered  the  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences  of  each  method,  we 
give  the  preference  to  the  firft.  We  fhall 
therefore  begin  bv  giving  an  account  of  the 
feveral  bodies  in  their  mod:  elementary  date,  or 
reduced  to  that  term  beyond  which  analyds  can 
effedt  nothing;  and,  when  we  fhall  have  ex- 
plained their  various  properties,  we  will  com- 
bine thefe  bodies  with  each  other,  which  will 
afford  a clafs  of  Ample  compounds  : and  hence 
we  (hall  rife  by  degrees  to  the  knowledge  of 
bodies,  and  the  mod  complicated  phenomena. 
We  fhall  be  careful,  in  any  examination  of  the 
feveral  bodies  to  which  we  fhall  dirccd  our  re- 
fearches,  to  proceed  from  known  to  unknown  ; 
and  our  fird  attention  fliall  be  directed  to  ele- 
mentary fubdances.  But  as  it  is  impoflible, 
at  one  and  the  fame  time,  to  treat  ot  all  thofe 
fubdances  which  the  prefent  date  of  our  know- 
ledge obliges  us  to  condder  as  elementary,  we 
fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  the  exhibition  of  fuch 
as  are  of  the  greated  importance  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  globe  w e inhabit,  fuch  as  are  al- 
mod  univerfally  fpread  over  its  furface,  and 
fuch  as  enter  as  principles  into  the  compofition 

of  the  re-agents  mod  frequently  employed  in 
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our  operations;  fuch,  in  a word,  as  we  conti- 
nually find  in  the  examination  and  analyfis  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  globe.  Light, 
heat,  fulphur,  and  carbone  are  of  this  numbert 
Light  modifies  ail  our  operations,  and  mod 
powerfully  contributes  to  the  production  of  all 
the  phenomena  which  appertain  to  bodies  ei- 
ther living  or  inanimate.  Heat,  diftributed  af- 
ter an  unequal  proportion  among  all  the  bodies 
of  this  univerfe,  efcablifhes  their  various  de- 
grees of  confidence  and  fixity  ; and  is  one  of 
the  great  means  which  art  and  nature  employ 
to  divide  and  volatilize  bodies,  to  weaken  their 
force  or  adhefion,  and  by  that  means  prepare 
them  for  analyfis.  Sulphur  exids  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  three  kingdoms  ; it  forms  the  ra- 
dical of  one  of  the  bed  known,  and  mod  ge~ 
nerally  employed,  acids  ; it  exhibits  intend- 
ing combinations  with  mod  fimple  fubdances  ; 
and,  under  thefe  feveral  points  of  view,  it  is 
one  of  the  fubdances  the  mod  neceflary  to  be 
known  in  the  fird  deps  of  chemical  fcience. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  carbone  ; it  is  the 
mod  abundant  fixed  product  found  in  vegeta- 
bles and  animals,  Analyfis  has  difeovered  it 
in  fome  mineral  fubftances.  Its  combination 
with  oxygene  is  fo  common  in  bodies,  and  in 
the  operations  of  art  and  nature,  that  there  are 

fcarcely 
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l'carcely  any  phenomena  which  do  not  prefen t 
it  to  our  view,  and  which  confequently  require 
the  knowledge  of  its  properties.  From  all 
thefe  reafons  it  appears  to  us,  that  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  chemiftry  it  is  ncceffary  our  firft 
proceeding  fhould  be  founded  on  the  know- 
ledge of  thefe  fubftances  ; and  that  we  fhould 
not  direct  our  attention  to  other  fimple  or  ele- 
mentary fubftances,  accordingly  as  they  pre- 
fent  themielveso 
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SECTION  IV. 

Concerning  Simple  or  Elementary  Sub- 

ftances. 

T F we  caft  an  eye  over  the  fyftems  which 
have  been  fucceffively  formed  by  philofo- 
phers  relative  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
elements,  we  fhall  be  aftonifhed  at  the  prodi- 
gious variety  which  prevails  in  their  manner  of 
thinking.  In  the  earlier  times,  every  one  feems 
to  have  taken  his  own  imagination  for  his 
guide  ; and  we  find  no  reafonable  fyftem  until 
the  time  when  Ariftole  and  Empedocles  ac- 
knowledged as  elements.  Air,  Water,  Earth, 
and  Fire.  Their  opinion  has  been  well  receiv- 
ed for  many  ages;  and  it  mull  be  confefied  that 
it  is  calculated  to  feduce  the  mind.  There 
are,  in  fadt,  enormous  maires,  and  inexhauftible 
flores,  that  prefent  themielves  to  our  view,  of 
thefe  four  principles,  to  which  the  deflruclion 
ordecompofition  of  bodies  appeared  to  refer  all 
the  feveral  component  parts  which  formation 
or  creation  had  taken  from  them.  The  authori- 
ty of  all  thofe  great  men  who  had  adopted  this 
fyfiem,  and  the  analyfis  of  bodies  which  pre- 

fented 
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fented  only  thefe  four  principles,  ai  l orded  fuf- 
ficient  grounds  lor  admitting  this  dodtrinc* 

But  as  fo on  as  chemiftry  had  advanced  fo  far 
as  to  difcover  the  principles  or  bodies,  the  pro- 
felfors  of  that  fcience  prefumed  to  mark  the 
number,  nature,  and  chaiadlei  oi  tnc  elements  $ 
and  every  fubftance  that  was  unalterable  by 
the  chemical  methods  of  decompofition,  was 
confidered  by  them  as  a limple  or  elementary 
principle.  By  thus  taking  the  limits  of  ana- 
lyfis  as  the  term  for  indicating  the  elements, 
the  number  and  the  nature  of  thefe  muff  vary 
according  to  the  revolutions  and  the  progrefs 
of  chemiftry.  This  has  accordingly  happened, 
as  may  be  feen  by  confulting  all  the  authors 
who  have  written  on  this  fubjecl,  from  the  time 
of  Paracel  fus  to  the  prefent  day.  But  it  mu  ft 
be  confefled  that  it  is  no  fmall  degree  oi  ralh- 
nefs,  to  allume  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
artift  as  a limit  for  that  of  the  Creator,  and  to 
imagine  that  the  ftate  of  our  acquifitions  is  a 
ftate  of  perfect  knowledge. 

The  denomination  of  Elements  ought  there- 
fore to  be  effaced  from  a chemical  nomencla- 
ture, or  at  leaft  it  ought  not  to  be  ufed  but  as 
an  expreffion  denoting  the  laft  term  of  our  ana- 
lytical refults  ; and  it  is  always  in  this  fenfe  that 
we  lhall  ufe  the  word. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Concerning  Fire . 

rpHE  principal  agent  employed  by  nature 
A-  to  balance  the  power  and  natural  effect 
of  attraction,  is  fire.  By  the  natural  effedt  of 
attraction  we  fhould  poflefs  none  but  folid  and 
compaCt  bodies  ; but  the  caloric  unequally  dif- 
perfed  in  bodies  tends  inceffantly  to  dedroy 
this  adhefion  of  the  particles;  and  it  is  to  this 
principle  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  varieties 
of  confidence  under  which  bodies  prefent  them» 
felves  to  our  obfervation.  The  various  fub- 
itances  that  compofe  this  univerfe  are  there- 
fore  fubjedted,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a general 
law  which  tends  to  bring  them  together  ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  a powerful  agent  which 
tends  to  remove  them  from  each  other  1 it  is 
upon  the  refpe&ive  energy  of  thefe  two  forces 
that  the  confidence  of  all  bodies  dependsc 
When  the  affinity  prevails,  they  are  in  the  fo- 
lid ftate  ; when  the  caloric  is  mod  powerful, 
they  are  in  the  date  of  gas  ; and  the  liquid  date 
appears  to  be  the  point  of  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween thefe  two  powers. 

It  is  therefore  effentially  neceflary  to  treat  of 

fire,  fince  it  acds  fo  leading  a part  in  this  uni- 
verfe 
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verfe;  and  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  treat  of 
any  fubftance  whatever  without  attending  to 

the  influence  of  this  agent. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  cortfidered  in  fire 

— heat  and  light. 

Thefe  two  principles,  which  have  been  very 
often  confounded,  appear  to  be  very  diftinbt  in. 
their  own  nature;  becaufe  they  are  fcarcely 
ever  proportional  to  each  other,  and  becaufe 
each  can  ex  ill  without  the  other. 

The  mod  ufual  acceptation  of  the  word  Fire 
comprehends  heat  and  light  ; and  its  principal 
phenomena  muft  have  been  known  for  a long 
time.  The  difeovery  of  fire  mu  ft  have  been 
nearly  as  ancient  as  the  human  fpecies  upom 
this  globe.  The  fhock  of  two  flints,  the  aeftion 
of  meteors,  or  the  effed  ol  volcanoes,  muft  have 
afforded  the  earlieft  idea  of  it;  and  it  is  very 
aftonifhing  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian 
Iflandé  were  not  acquainted  with  its  effeefts 
before  the  invafton  of  the  Spaniards.  Thefe 
iflanders,  who  became  acquainted  with  this  ter- 
rible dement  only  in  confequence  of  its  ra- 
vages, confidered  it  at  firft  as  a malevolent 
being  which  attached  itfelf  to  all  beings,  and 
devoured  them. — See  the  Abbé  Raynal’s  Hif- 
toire  Philofophique,  &c. 

The  effedts  of  fire  are  perhaps  the  moft  afto- 

nilhing 
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nifhing  of  any  which  nature  exhibits  ; and  wc 
ought  not  to  be  furpriicd  that  the  ancient-* 
confidered  it  as  an  intermediate  being  between 
fpirit  and  matter,  and  have  built  the  beautiful 
fable  of  Prometheus  upon  its  origin.  \^/e  have 
had  the  happinefs,  in  our  time,  to  acquire  \v  ell- 
founded  and  extenfive  ideas  refpe cling  this 
agent,  which  we  fliall  proceed  to  develop  in 
the  two  following  articles. 

ARTICLE  1. 

Concerning  Caloric  and  Heat. 

When  a metal  or  a liquid  is  heated,  thefe  bo- 
dies are  dilated  in  every  direction,  are  reduced 
to  vapour,  and  at  laft  become  invifible  when 
the  rnofl  powerful  heat  is  applied  to  them. 

Bodies,  which  poffefs  the  principle  of  heat, 
part  with  it  more  or  Iefs  readily.  If  we  atten- 
tively obferveabody  during  its  cooling,  a flight 
movement  of  undulation  will  be  perceived  in 
the  furrounding  air  ; an  effect  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  phenomenon  exhibited  upon 
the  mixture  of  two  liquors  of  unequal  denfity 
and  weight. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  this  phenomenon 

without  admitting  of  a peculiar  fluid,  which 

paflTes  firft  from  the  body  which  heats  to  that 
• which 
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which  is  heated,  combines  with  the  latter,  pro- 
duces the  effects  we  have  fpoken  of,  and  after- 
wards efcapes  to  unite  with  other  bodies,  ac- 
cording to  its  affinities,  and  the  law  of  equili- 
brium, to  which  all  bodies  tend. 

This  fluid  of  heat,  which  we  call  Caloric,  is 
contained  in  greater  or  lefs  quantities  in  bodies, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  degrees  of  affi- 
nity exiting  between  it  and  them. 

Various  means  may  be  employed  to  difplacc 
or  difengage  the  caloric.  The  firft  is  by  the 
method  of  affinities  : for  example,  water  pour- 
ed upon  the  fulphuric  acid  expels  the  heat,  and 
takes  its  place  ; and  while  there  is  a difengage- 
ment  of  heat,  the  volume  of  the  mixture  does 
not  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
two  fubflances  mixed.  This  fhews  that  pene- 
tration takes  place,  which  cannot  be  explained 
but  by  admitting  that  the  integrant  parts  of  the 
water  take  the  place  of  the  caloric,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  diffipated. — The  fécond  method  of 
precipitating  caloric,  is  by  fridion  and  com- 
preffion.  In  this  cafe  it  is  expreffed  orfqueezed 
out,  in  the  fame  manner  as  water  from  a fponge. 
In  reality,  the  whole  of  the  heat  which  may  be 
produced  by  fridion,  is  not  afforded  by  the 
body  itfelf  ; becaufe,  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
terior heat  is  developed,  the  external  air  ads 
Vo l,  I.  F upon 
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upon  the  body,  calcines  or  inflames  it,  and  ltfell 
gives  out  heat  during  its  fixation.  Fermenta- 
tion, ahd  in  general  every  operation  which 
changes  the  nature  of  bodies,  may  difengage 
caloric,  becaufe  the  new  compound  may  de- 
mand and  receive  a greater  or  lefs  quantity. 
Hence  it  is  that  chemical  operations  produce 
fometimes  cold,  and  fometimes  heat. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  form  under  which 


caloric  prefents  itfelf. 

This  fluid  is  difengaged  either  in  a ftate  of 


liberty,  or  in  a ftate  of  combination. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  caloric  always  endea- 
vours to  obtain  an  equilibrium  ; not  that  it  is 
diftributed  equally  among  all  bodies,  but  it  is 
difperfed  among  them  according  to  the  degrees 
of  its  affinity.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  cir- 
cumambient bodies  receive  and  retain  a quan- 
tity more  or  lefs  confiderable.  Metals  are  eafi- 
ly  penetrated  by  this  fluid,  and  tranfmit  it  with 

equal  facility;  wood  and  animal  fubftances  re- 
ceive it  to  the  degree  of  combuftion  ; liquids, 
until  they  are  reduced  to  vapour.  Ice  alone 
ablorbs  all  the  heat  communicated  to  it,  with- 
out giving  it  out  to  other  bodies  until  it  has 

acquired  the  fluid  ftate  . ■ 


* The  ingenious  'author  has  inadvertently  been  guilty  of 
an  overfight.  Not  only  ice,  but  all  other  bodies,  abforb  heat 
■dating  liquefaftion,  as  he  himfelf  (hews  hereafter.  T.  _ 
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The  degree  of  heat  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  its  effects  : and  the  inflruments  which  have 
been  fucceffively  invented  to  calculate  it,  and 
are  known  by  the  nannies  of  thermometers,  py~ 
rometers,  &c.  have  been  applied  to  the  ftridt 
determination  of  the  feveral  phenomena  exhi- 
bited in  confequence  of  the  abforption  of  calo- 
ric  in  various  bodies. 

The  dilatation  of  fluids,  or  of  metals  in  the 
fluid  flate,  by  the  feveral  degrees  of  heat,  has 
been  long  meafured  by  thermometers  formed 
of  glafs:  but  this  very  fuflble  fubftance  can 
only  be  ufed  to  afeertain  degrees  of  heat  infe- 
rior to  that  which  renders  the  glafs  itfelf  fluid. 

Several  means  have  been  fucceffively  pro- 
pofed  for  calculating  the  higher  degrees  of  heat. 
Mr.  Leidenfrolt  has  proved  that  the  hotter  a 
metal  is,  the  more  llowly  will  drops  of  water 
evaporate  from  its  furface  ; and  he  has  propofed 
this  principle  for  the  conftruftion  of  pyrome- 
ters. A drop  of  water  in  an  iron  fpoon,  heated 
to  the  degree  of  boiling  water,  evaporates  in  one 
fécond  ; a fimilar  drop,  poured  çn  melted  lead, 
is  diffipated  in  fix  or  feven  féconds;  and  upon 
red-hot  iron  in  thirty.  Mr.  Ziegler,  in  his 
.Specimen  de  Digeftore  Papini,  has  found  that 
89  féconds  were  required  to  evaporate  a drop  of 
water  at  520  degrees  of  Fahrenheit;  and  that 

F 2 one 
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one  fécond  is  fufficient  at  the  joodth  degree. 
This  phenomenon,  which  is  more  interefting  to 
chemiftry  than  pyrometry,  to  which  it  will  al- 
ways afford  refaits  little  fafceptible  of  rigorous 
calculation,  appears  to  me  to  depend  upon  the 
adhefion  and  decompofition  of  the  water  upon 
the  metal. 

The  moft  accurate  pyrometer  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  is  that  which  was  prefented  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  by  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood. It  is  conftru&ed  upon  the  principle, 
that  the  pureft  clay  fhrinks  in  the  fire  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  applied  to  it.  This  pyro- 
meter confifts  of  two  parts;  one  called  the 
gauge,  which  ferves  to  meafure  the  degrees  of 
diminution  or  fhrinking;  the  other  contains 
the  Ample  pieces  of  pure  clay,  which  are  called 
thermometer  pieces. 

The  gauge  is  formed  of  a plate  of  baked  earth, 
upon  which  are  applied  two  rulers  or  ftraight 
pieces  of  the  fame  fubftance.  Thefe  rulers, 
being  perfectly  ftraight  and  even,  are  placed  at 
the  diftance  of  half  an  inch  from  each  other  a*t 
one  of  their  ends,  and  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
at  the  other.  For  greater  convenience,  the 
*iau£e  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  two 

b , 

pieces  are  placed  endways  when  required  to  be 
ufed.  The  length  of  this  rule  is  divided  Into 

; . ’<•  24Q 
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240  equal  parts,  of  which  each  rcprcfents  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch*.  To  form  the  thermometer 
pieces,  the  earth  is  lifted  with  the  greateft  at- 
tention, after  which  it  is  mixed  with  water, 
and  the  pafte  thruft  through  an  iron  tube, 
which  gives  it  a cylindrical  form,  to  be  cut 
afterwards  into  pieces  ot  a proper  fize.  When 
the  pieces  are  dry,  they  mu  ft  be  prefented  to 
the  gauge,  where  they  ought  to  fit  at  the  place 
of  o on  the  fcale.  If  by  inadvertence  of  the 
workmen  any  piece  penetrates  to  one  or  two 
degrees  further,  this  degree  is  marked  on  its 
flat  furface,  and  requires  to  be  deducted  when 


the  piece  is  ufed  in  the  admeasurement  of  heat. 
The  pieces  thus  adjufted  are  baked  in  a furnace 
to  a red  heat,  to  give  them  the  confidence  ne- 
ceflary  for  carriage.  The  heat  employed  in 
this  part  of  the  procefs  is  ufually  about  fix  de- 
grees, and  the  pieces  are  diminiftied  more  or 


left;  but  this  is  of  no  confeqiience  when  they 
come  to  be  fubmitted  to  a fuperior  degree  of 
heat;  and  if  it  fhoukl  happen  that  an  inferior 
degree  of  heat  is  required  to  be  meafured,  un- 
baked pieces  are  to  be  ufed,  which  are  pre- 
ferved  in  fheaths  or  cafes  to  avoid  friction. 

When  this  pyrometer  is  to  be  ufed,  one  of 


* This  is,  in  fad,  the  twelve  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  the 
width,  according  to  the  dimenlions  here  given,  T. 
f ' ' the 
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the  pieces  is  expofed  in  the  fire-place  whofe 
heat  is  required  to  be  determined  ; and  when  it 
has  acquired  the  whole  intenfity,  it  is  taken  out, 
and  fuffered  to  cool,  or  for  greater  fpeed  it  is 
plunged  in  water;  after  which  it  is  prefented  to 
the  gauge,  and  its  degree  of  contradlion  eafily 
determined.  Mr.Wedgwood  has  given  us  the 
refult  of  feveral  experiments  made  with  his 
pyrometer,  oppofite  to  which  he  has  placed 
the  correfpondent  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 


Pyrometer 
ot  Wedgwood. 

Thermome'e 
ot  Fahrenheit 

Red  heat  vifible  by  the  light 

0 

1 — 
O 

1 

Brafs  melts  at 

- 

2 1 

- 1857 

Swediftt  copper  melts  at 

- 

27 

* 4587 

Pare  filver  melts  at 

- 

28 

- 47*7 

Pure  gold  melts  at 

i • . 

3 2 

t 52  37 

The  heat  of  bars  of  iron  raifed  f 

fmall  bar  - 

90 

- 12777 

to  welding  - t 

large  bar  - 

95 

- 1 3427 

The  greateft  heat  producible  in  a 

fmith’s  forge 

I25 

- 1 7 3 2 7 

Caft  iron  melts  at 

- 

130 

- 1 797  7 

The  greateft  heat  of  a wind  furnace  of  1 
eight  inches  fqua re  - * 

160 

- 21877 

Thefe  various  thermometers  are  not  appli- 
cable to  all  cafes.  We  cannot,  for  example, 
calculate  with  ftridtnefs  the  heat  which  efcapes 
from  living  bodies,  or  determine  with  precifion 
the  temperature  of  any  iubitance.  But  MefTrs. 
De  la  Place  and  Lavoifier  (Acad,  des  Sciences, 
1780)  have  invented  an  apparatus  which  ap- 
pears to  leave  nothing  further  to  be  defired.  It 
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is  conftruded  upon  the  principle  that  ice  ab- 
sorbs all  the  heat  communicated  to  it,  without 
communicating  it  to  other  bodies  until  the 
whole  is  melted;  fo  that  from  hence  we  may 
Calculate  the  degrees  of  heat  communicated,  by 
the  quantity  of  ice  which  is  melted.  It  was  ne- 
ceflary,  in  order  to  afford  fit  id  refults,  to  difco- 
ver  the  nieans  of  caufing  the  ice  to  abforb  all 
the  heat  difengaged  from  the  bodies  under  ex- 

..  i 

amination,  and  to  cover  it  from  the  adion  of 

' 1 

every  other  fubftance  which  might  facilitate  its 

. i • , 

fufion;  and,  laftly,  to  colled  with  great  care 
the  water  produced  by  the  fufion. 

The  apparatus  conftruded  by  thefe  two  ce- 
lebrated academicians  for  this  purpofe,  coniifts 
of  three  circular  veffels  nearly  inferibed  in  each 
other  ; fo  that  three  capacities  are  produced. 
The  interior  fpace  or  capacity  is  formed  by  an 
Iron  grating,  upon  fupports  of  the  fame  metal. 
Here  it  is  that  the  bodies  fubjeded  to  experi- 
ment  are  placed.  The  upper  part  of  this  ca- 
vity is  clofed  by  ifieans  of  a cover.  The  mid- 
dle fpace,  next  to  this,  is  defigned  to  contain 
the  ice  which  furrounds  the  interior  compart- 
ment. This  ice  is  Itipported  and  retained  by  a 
grate,  upon  which  a cloth  is  fpread.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  ice  melts,  the  water  flows  through 
the  grate  and  the  cloth,  and  is  colleded  in  a 

veflibl 
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veflel  placed  beneath.  Laftly,  the  external 
fpace  or  compartment  of  the  apparatus  contains 
ice  intended  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
ternal heat  of  the  atmofphere. 

1 o ule  this  excellent  machine,  the  middle  or 

* 

fécond  fpace  is  filled  with  pounded  ice,  as  is  like- 
wife  the  cover  of  the  internal  fphere  ; the  fame 
thing  is  done  with  regard  to  the  external  fpace, 
as  well  as  to  the  general  covering  of  the  whole 
machine  : the  interior  ice  is  fuffered  to  drain  ; 
and,  when  it  ceafes  to  afford  water,  the  cover- 
ing of  the  internal  fpace  is  raifed,  to  introduce 
the  body  upon  which  the  experiment  is  intended 
to  be  made,  Immediately  after  this  introduc- 
tion, the  covering  is  put  on,  and  the  whole  ap- 
paratus remains  untouched  until  the  included 
body  has  acquired  the  temperature  of  o,  or  the 
freezing  temperature  of  water,  which  is  the 
common  temperature  of  the  internal  capacity. 
The  quantity  of  water  afforded  by  the  melting 
of  the  ice  is  then  weighed  ; and  this  is  an  ac- 
curate mcafure  of  the  heat  difengaged  from  the 
body,  becaufe  the  fufion  of  the  ice  is  theeffed 
of  this  heat  only.  Experiments  of  this  kind 
laft  fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  hours. 

It  is  of  great  confequence,  that  in  this  ma- 
chine there  fhould  be  no  communication  be- 


tween 
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tween  the  middle,  or  fécond,  and  the  external 
ipace. 

It  is  likewife  neceflary  that  the  air  of  the 
apartment  fhould  not  be  lower  than  o,  becaufe 
the  interior  ice  would  then  receive  a degree  of 
cold  lower  than  that  temperature. 

Specific  heat  is  merely  the  proportional  quan- 
tity of  heat  neceflary  to  raife  bodies  of  equal 
mafs  to  the  fame  number  of  degrees  of  tem- 
perature : fo  that,  when  the  fpecific  heat  of  a 
folid  body  is  required,  its  temperature  muftbe 
elevated  a certain  number  of  degrees,  at  which 
inftant  it  muft  be  placed  in  the  internal  fphere, 
and  there  left  until  its  temperature  is  reduced 
to  o,  The  water  is  then  collected,  and  this 
quantity  divided  by  the  product  of  the  mafs  of 
the  body  ; and  the  number  of  degrees  of  its 
original  temperature  above  o,  will  be  propor- 
tional to  its  fpecific  heat. 

With  regard  to  fluids,  they  are  inclofed  in 
veflels  whofe  heat  has  been  previoufly  deter- 
mined. The  operation  is  then  the  fame  as  for 
folids  ; excepting  that  the  quantity  of  water 
afforded  muft  be  diminifhed  by  a deduction  of 
that  quantity  which  has  been  melted  by  the 
heat  of  the  veflel. 

If  it  be  required  to  determine  the  heat  which 
isdifengaged  during  the  combination  of  various 

fubftances. 
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fubftances,  they  muft  be  all  reduced,  as  well  as 
their  containing  veffels,  to  the  temperature  of 
o.  The  mixture  muff  then  be  placed  in  the 
internal  fphere  ; and  the  quantity  of  water  col- 
lected is  the  meafure  of  the  difengaged  heat. 

In  order  to  determine  the  heat  of  combuf- 
tion  and  refpiration,  as  the  renewal  of  air  is  in, 
difpenfable  in  thefe  two  operations,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  eftablifh  a communication  between  the 
internal  part  of  the  fphere  and  the  furrounding 
atmofphere  ; and  in  order  that  the  introduction 
of  freih  air  may  not  caufe  any  perceptible  error, 
thefe  experiments  ought  to  be  made  at  a tem- 
perature little  differing  from  o,  or  at  lead  the 
air  which  is  introduced  muft  previoufiy  be 
brought  to  this  temperature. 

To  determine  the  fpecific  heat  of  any  gas,  it 
is  neceffary  to  eftabliih  a current  through  the 
internal  part  of  the  fphere,  and  to  place  two 
thermometers,  one  at  the  place  of  introduction, 
and  the  other  at  the  place  of  efcape.  By  com- 
parifon  of  the  temperatures  exhibited  by  thefe 
two  inftruments,  a judgment  is  formed  of  the 
heat  abforbed,  and  the  melted  ice  is  meafured. 

An  excellent  memoir  of  Meffrs.  De  la  Place 
and  Lavoifier  may  be  confulted  for  the  refults 
of  the  experiments  they  have  made.  The  pre- 
fent  extra&  contains  only  a fhort  account  of 
their  valuable  labours 
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The  various  means  made  ufe  of  for  the  ad~ 
meafurement  of  hear,  are  founded  on  the  ger- 
neral  principle,  that  different  bodies  abforb 
heat  in  greater  or  lefs  quantities.  If  this  fail 
were  not  generally  admitted,  it  might  be  eifa- 
bliÜied  on  the  three  following  fads.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin having  expofed  two  fmall  pieces  of  cloth, 
of  the  fame  texture  but  of  different  colours, 
upon  the  furface  of  fnow,  perceived  a few 
hours  afterwards,  that  the  red  cloth  was  bu- 
ried in  the  fnowg  while  the  other  which  was 
white  had  not  buffered  any  depreiflon*.  M.  de 
Sauffure  obfervçs,  that  the  peafants  of  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland  are  careful  to  fpread 
a black  earth  over  the  furface  of  grounds  co- 
vered with  fnow,  when  they  are  defirous  of 
melting  it  to  fow  their  feed.  So  likewife  chil- 
dren burn  a black  hat  in  the  focus  of  a fmall 
lens  which  w ould  fcarcely  heat  a w7hite  one. 

Such  nearly  are  the  phenomena  of  heat  when 
it  is  difengaged  in  a (late  of  liberty.  Let  us 
now  contemplate  thofe  which  it  prefents  when 
it  efcapes  from  a Hate  of  combination. 

Heat  is  fometimes  difengaged  in  a ftate  of 
fimple  mixture,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  va- 
pours, fublimations,  &c.  If  heat  be  applied  to 
water,  thefe  two  fluids  will  unite,  and  the  mix- 

* They  were  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  T. 
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ture  will  be  diflipated  in  the  atmofphere  ; but 
it  would  be  an  abufe  of  words  to  call  fo  weak 
an  union  by  the  name  of  combination:  for,  as 
foon  as  the  heat  becomes  in  a lituation  to  com- 
bine with  other  bodies,  it  abandons  the  water, 
which  returns  to  a liquid  date.  This  body,  dur- 
ing evaporation,  continually  carries  with  it  a 
portion  of  heat;  and  hence,  perhaps,  refult  the 
advantages  of  tranfpiration,  perfpiration,  &c. 

But  heat  very  frequently  contracts  a true 
chemical  union  with  the  bodies  which  it  vola- 
tilizes: this  combination  is  even  fo  perfed, 
that  the  heat  is  not  perceptible,  but  it  is  neu- 
tralized by  the  body  with  'which  it  is  combined. 
It  is  then  called  latent  heat,  cal  or  latens. 

The  feveral  cafes  in  which  heat  enters  into 
combination,  and  pafles  to  the  date  of  latent 
heat,  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following 
principles  : 

The  fird  principle. — Every  body  w^hich  pafles 
from  the  folid  to  the  liquid  date,  abforbs  a por. 
tion  of  heat,  which  is  no  longer  fenflble  to  the 
‘ thermometer,  but  exifls  in  a true  date  of  com- 
bination. 

The  academicians  of  Florence  filled  a veflel 
with  pounded  ice,  and  plunged  a thermometer 
in  it,  which  defeended  to  o.  The  veflel  was 
then  immerfed  in  boiling  w^ater,  and  the  ther- 
mometer 
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mometerdid  not  rife  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  liquefaction  of  the  ice.  The  fufion  of  ice 
therefore  abforbs  heat. 

Mr.Wilcke  poured  a pound  of  water,  heated 
to  the  6oth  degree  of  Reaumur,  upon  a pound 
of  ice.  The  melted  mixture  pofTeffed  the  tem- 
perature of  o.  Sixty  degrees  of  heat  had  there- 
fore entered  into  combination. 

The  chevalier  Laudriani  has  fhewn  that  the 
fufion  of  metals,  of  fulphur,  of  phofphorus, 
of  alum,  of  nitre,  &c.  abforbs  heat. 

Cold  is  produced  in  the  diffolution  of  all  the 
(cryftallized)  faits. 

Reaumur  made  a feries  of  very  interefling  ex- 
periments on  this  fubjeCt,  which  confirm  thofe 
of  Boyle.  Fahrenheit  caufed  the  thermometer 
to  defeend  to  forty  degrees,  by  melting  ice  by 
ftrong  nitrous  acid.  But  the  moft  aftonifhing 
experiments  are  thofe  made  by  Meffrs. Thomas 
Beddoes*,  phyfician,  and  Walker,  apothecary 
at  Oxford,  and  inferted  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions  for  the  year  1787t.  The  mixtures 
which  produced  the  greatefb  degrees  of  cold  are, 

* It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Beddoes  either  had  or  pre- 
tends to  have  any  other  fhare  in  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Walker,  than  that  of  having  tranfmitted  them  to  the  Royal 
Society.  T. 

+ Alfo  in  the  fubfequent  volumes. 

i.  Eleven 
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t.  Eleven  parts  of  muriate  of  ammoniac,  or 
common  fal  ammoniac  ; ten  parts  of  nitrate  of 
pot-afh,  or  common  nitre  ; fixteen  parts  of  fui- 
phate  of  foda,  or  Glauber’s  fait  ; with  thirty- 
two  parts  by  weight  of  water  : the  two  firit 
faits  fhould  be  dry,  and  in  powder.  2.  The 
nitric  acid,  muriate  of  ammoniac,  and  fulphate 
of  foda,  lowered  the  thermometer  to  eight  de- 
grees under  o.  Mr.  Walker  has  frozen  mer- 
cury without  ufing  either  ice  or  fnow. 

It  is  therefore  an  incontrovertible  principle, 
that  all  bodies  which  pafs  from  the  folid  to  the 
liquid  hate,  abforb  heat,  and  retain  it  in  fo 
accurate  a combination  as  -to  afford  no  fign  of 
its  prefence.  The  heat  is  therefore  fixed,  neu- 
tralized, or  latent. 

The  fécond  principle. — All  bodies,  by  pair- 
ing from  the  folid  or  fluid  if  ate  to  the  aeri- 
form ftate,  abforb  heat,  which  becomes  latent; 
and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  heat  that  fuch  bodies 
are  placed  and  maintained  in  that  ffate. 

On  this  principle  is  founded  the  procefs 
.iifed  in  China,  India,  Perfia,  and  Egypt,  to 
cool  liquors  ufed  for  drink. 

The  water  intended  for  this  purpofe  is  put 
into  very  porous  veffels,  and  expofed  to  the  fun, 
or  to  a current  of  warm  air,  to  cool  the  fluid 
contained  within  them. 

* » » * 
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It  is  by  fimilar  means  that  cool  drink  is 
obtained  in  the  long  journeys  of  the  caravans. 
Iriterefting  details  on  this  fubjed  may  be  fcen 
in  the  Travels  of  Chardin,  vol.  iii.  1723; 
Tavernier’s  Voyages,  vol.  i.  edit.  1738;  Paul 
Lucas’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  edit.  1724;  and  alfo 

in  the  Mundus  Subterraneus  of  P*  Kircher, 

« 

lib.  vi.  fee.  2.  cap.  2. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Richmann,  made  in  1747,  and  inferted  in 
the  firft  volume  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Peterfburgh,  1 . That  a thermometer  taken  out 
of  water,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  always  de~ 
feends,  even  when  its  temperature  is  equal  or 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  water.  2.  That  it  after- 
wards rifes,  until  that  it  has  acquired  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmofphere.  3.  That  the  time 
of  defeendingds  iefs  than  that  which  it  em- 
ploys to  rife  again.  4.  That  when  the  ther- 
mometer, withdrawn  from  the  water,  has  arifen 
to  the  common  temperature,  its  bulb  is  dry  ; but 
that  it  continues  wet  during  the  whole  time  of 
its  Handing  beneath  this  common  temperature. 

To  thefe  confequences  we  will  add  others 
deduced  from  feveral  curious  experiments  by 
the  celebrated  Cullen.  1.  A thermometer  fuf- 
pended  in  the  receiver  of  the  air  pump,  de- 
feends  two  or  three  degrees  during  the  time  of 

exhauftion. 
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cxhauftion,  and  afterwards  rifes  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vacuum.  2.  A thermometer  plunged 
in  alcohol,  in  the  receiver  of  the  air  pump,  al- 
ways defcends,  and  the  lower  in  proportion  as 
the  bubbles  are  ft ronger  which  ifTue  from  the 
alcohol;  if  it  be  withdrawn  from  this  liquor, 
and  fufpended  wet  beneath  the  receiver,  it  falls 
eight  or  ten  degrees  while  the  air  is  pumping 
out. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  the  ball  of  a ther- 
mometer be  wrapped  in  fine  linen,  and  kept 
moifc  by  fprinkling  with  ether,  and  the  evapo- 
ration be  facilitated  by  agitation  in  the  air,  the 
thermometer  will  defcend  to  o. 

The  immortal  Franklin  has  proved,  in  his 
own  perfon,  that  when  the  body  perfpires  ftrong- 
Iy,  it  is  lefs  heated  than  furrounding  bodies,  and 
that  perfpiration  always  produces  a certain  de- 
gree of  coldnels. — See  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Lind. 

The  great  number  of  labourers  in  the  burn- 
ing  heats  of  our  climate  fupport  themfelves  only 
by  virtue  of  a copious  perforation,  the  fluid  for 
which  they  repleniih  by  drinking  plentifully. 
The  workmen  employed  in  glafs-houfes,  foun- 
deries,  &c.  often  live  in  a medium  hotter  than 
their  bodies,  the  natural  temperature  of  which 
is  equalized  and  moderated  by  perfpiration. 

If  evaporation  be  increaied  by  agitation  of 

the 
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the  air,  the  refrigeration  is  the  greater.  Hence 
the  ufe  of  fans,  ventilators,  &c.  which,  though 
intended  to  give  motion  to  warm  air,  afford 
likewife  the  virtue  of  cooling  by  facilitating 
and  favouring  evaporation. 

Warm  and  dry  air  is  bed  fuited  to  form  a 
refrefhing  current,  becaufeit  is  more  calculated 
to  diffolve  and  abforb  humidity  ; moift  air  is 
lefs  proper,  becaufe  it  is  already  faturated. — 
Hence  the  neceffity  of  frequently  renewing  the 
aii*  to  preferve  the  coolnefs  of  our  apartments. 

Thefe  principles  have  a nearer  relation  to 
medicine  than  is  generally  fuppofed.  We  find 
that  almoft  all  fevers  end  in  perfpirations, 
which,  befide  the  advantage  of  expelling  the 
morbific  matter,  poffefs  likewife  that  of  car- 
rying off  the  matter  of  heat,  and  refforing  the 
body  to  its  common  temperature.  The  phyfi- 
cian  who  is  defirous  of  moderating  the  excefs 
of  heat  in  the  body  of  a patient,  ought  to 
maintain  the  air  in  that  difpofition  which  is 
moft  fuitable  to  his  views. 

The  ufe  of  volatile  alkali  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  advantage  in  burns,  the 
tooth-ach,  &c.  May  not  thele  effects  be  attri- 
buted to  the  volatility  of  this  fubffance,  which 
quic  kly  combining  with  heat,  carries  it  off,  and' 

* eaves  an  impreffion  of  cold  ? — Ether  is  a fove-*, 
Vo l.  I.  G 
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reign  remedy  for  the  colic.  Does  not  its  vir- 
tue depend  on  the  fame  principles  ? 

The  heat  which  has  entered  into  combination 
with  bodies  during  their  tranfition  from  the 
folid  to  the  liquid  date,  or  from  this  lad  to  the 
aeriform  date,  may  be  again  exhibited  by  cauf- 
ing  thefe  fubdances  to  return  again  to  the  dates 
of  liquefaction  or  folidity.  In  a word,  every 
fubdance  which  paffes  from  the  liquid  to  the 
folid  date,  differs  its  latent  heat  to  efcape, 
which  at  this  indant  becomes  free  or  thermo- 
metrical  heat. 

The  celebrated  Fahrenheit,  in  the  year  1724, 
having  left  water  expofed  to  a colder  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  ice,  the  water  remained  fluid: 
but  it  congealed  by  agitation  ; and  the  thermo- 
meter, which  marked  feveral  degrees  beneath 
the  freezing  point,  fuddenly  rofe  to  that  tem- 
perature. Mr.  Treiwald  mentions  a flmilar 
faff  in  the  Tran  faff  ions;  and  Mr.  De  Ratte 
made  the  fame  obfervation  at  Montpelier. 

Mr.  Baume  has  ihewn,  in  his  enquiries  and 
experiments  relating  to  feveral  lingular  pheno- 
menaexhibited  by  water  at  the  indant  oi  its 
congelation,  that  feveral  degrees  ot  heat  are  al- 
ways developed  at  that  indant. 

Gafeous  fubftances  are  maintained  in  the 
aeriform  date  merely  by  the  heat  which  is  com. 
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bined  with  them;  and  when  to  thefefubftances, 
thus  diffolved  in  caloric,  another  body  is  pre- 
sented, to  which  they  have  a very  ftrong  affinity* 
they  abandon  their  heat  to  unite  with  this  lad 
fubftance;  and  the  caloric,  thus  expelled  ordif- 
engaged,  appears  under  the  form  of  free  or  ther- 
mometrical  heat.  This  difengagement  of  heat* 
by  the  concretion  or  fixation  of  gafeous  fub— 
fiances,  was  obferved  by  the  celebrated  Scheelc* 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  valuable  experiments 
which  form  the  bafis  of  his  Trcatife  on  Air  and 
Fire.  Since  the  time  of  this  great  man,  rigo- 
rous calculations  have  been  made  of  the  quan- 
tity of  latent  heat  exiftingin  each  of  thefegafes: 
we  are  indebted  to  Meffirs.  Black,  Crawford, 
ilcke,  De  la  Place,  Lavoifier,  &c.  for  many 
excellent  refearches  on  this  fubjedt. 


article  II. 

' • * V l ' « 

* J ^ 

Concerning  Light. 

It  appears  that  Light  is  tranfmitted  to  our 
eyes  by  a peculiar  fluid  which  occupies  the  in- 
terval between  us  and  vifible  bodies. 

Does  this  fluid  arrive  diredlly  from  the  Sun 
by  fucceffive  emiffions  or  eradiations?  or  is  it 

^ 2 a pecu- 
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a peculiar  fluid  diftributed  through  fpace,  and 
put  in  adtion  by  the  Sun’s  rotary  motion,  or  by 
any  other  caufe  ? I (hall  not  enter  into  any  dif- 
culfion  upon  this  fubjedt,  but  (hall  confine  my- 
felf  to  point  out  the  phenomena. 

A.  The  motion  of  light  is  fo  rapid,  that  it 
paffes  through  nearly  eighty  thoufand  leagues 
in  a 1'econd. 

B.  The  elafticity  of  the  rays  of  light  is  fuch, 
that  the  angle  of  refledtion  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence. 

C.  The  fluid  of  light  is  ponderous  ; for  if  a 
ray  of  light  be  received  through  a hole  in  a win- 
dow-Ihutter,  and  the  blade  of  a knife  be  pre- 
fented  to  it,  the  ray  is  diverted  from  a right  line, 
and  is  in  fled  ted  towards  the  body.  This  cir- 
cumftance  fliews  that  it  obeys  the  law  of  at- 
tradlion,  and  fufficiently  authorifes  us  to  clafs 
it  among  other  bodies  of  this  nature. 

D.  The  great  Newton  fucceeded  in  decom- 

pofing  the  folar  light  into  feven  primitive  rays, 
which  prefent  themfelves  in  the  following  order: 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  muigo,  violet, 
fives  prelent  us  with  only  three  colours,  which 
are  red,  blue,  and  yellow  ; the  combinations 
and  proportions  of  thefe  three  principles  form 
all  the  (hades  of  colour  with  which  the  arts  are 
enriched.  Philofophers  have  maintained  that 
- l . ..  among 
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among  the  folar  rays  there  are  three  primitive 
colours,— See,  Les  Recherches  de  M.  Marat. 

All  natural  bodies  may  be  confldered  as 
prifms  which  decompofe  or  rather  divide  the 
light.  Some  refledl  the  rays  without  producing 
any  change,  and  thefe  are  white;  others  abforb 
them  all,  and  caufe  abfolute  blacknefs  : the 
greater  or  lefs  affinity  of  the  feveral  rays  with 
various  bodies,  and  perhaps  likewife  the  dilpo- 
jfirion  of  the  pores,  is  no  doubt  the  caufe  that, 
when  a pencil  falls  upon  a body,  fame  rays  en- 
ter into  combination,  while  others  are  reflet- 
ed  ; and  it  is  this  which  affords  the  diverfity  of 
colours,  and  the  prodigious  variety  of  fhades 
under  which  bodies  appear  to  our  eyes. 

We  can  no  longer  confine  ourfelves  to  con- 
fider  light  as  a merely  phylical  fub  fiance  ; the 
chemift  perceives  its  influence  in  moll  of  his 
operations,  and  finds  it  neceffary  to  attend  to 
its  adtion,  which  modifies  his  refults  : and  its 
effedts  are  no  lefs  evident  in  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  than  in  the  experiments  per- 
formed in  our  laboratories. 

We  fee  that  vegetation  cannot  take  place 
without  light.  Plants  deprived  of  this  fluid 
become  pale  ; and  when  in  hot-houfes  the  light 
comes  to  them  from  one  part  only,  the  vege- 
tables incline  towards  the  aperture,  as  if  to 
fhew  the  neceffity  of  this  beneficial  fluid. 

Without 
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Without  the  influence  of  light,  vegetables 
would  exhibit  but  one  lifelefs  colour  ; they  are 
deprived  of  their  beautiful  (hades  by  the  inter- 
ception of  this  luminous  fluid.  On  thefe  prin- 
ciples, celery,  endive,  and  other  plants,  are 
bleached. 

Vegetables  are  not  only  indebted  to  the  light 
for  their  colour,  but  likewife  for  their  fmell, 
tafte,  combuflibility,  maturity,  and  the  reflnous 
principle,  which  equally  depend  upon  this  fluid. 
Hence  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  aromatic  fubftances, 
refins,  and  volatile  oils,  are  the  inheritance  of 
fouthern  climates,  where  the  light  is  more  pure, 
confiant,  and  intenfe. 

We  fee,  likewife,  that  the  influence  of  light 
is  evident  in  other  beings  : for,  as  Mr.  Dorthes 
has  obferved,  worms  and  grubs,  which  live  in 
the  earth  or  in  wood,  are  of  a whitifh  colour. 
The  birds  and  flying  infers  of  the  night  are 
likewife  diftinguifriable  from  thofe  of  the  day 
by  the  want  of  brilliancy  of  colour;  and  the 
difference  is  equally  marked  berween  thofe  of 
the  north  and  of  the  fouth. 

A very  aftonifhing  property  of  light  upon  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is,  that  when  vegetables 
are  expofed  to  open  day- light,  or  to  the  fun’s 
rays,  they  emit  vital  air.  We  fhall  again  attend 
to  all  thefe  phenomena  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  analyfis  of  vegetables. 
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The  fine  experiments  of  Scheele  and  Ber- 
thollet  have  fhewn  that  the  abfence  or  prefence 
of  light  has  an  aflonifhing  effedt  upon  the  re- 
fait of  chemical  experiments.  Light  difen- 
gages  vital  air  from  feveral  fluids,  fuch  as  the 
nitric  acid,  the  oxigenated  marine  acid,  &c. 
It  reduces  the  oxides  or  calces  of  gold,  fiver, 
&c.  It  changes  the  nature  of  oxigenated  mu- 
riates, according  to  the  obfervations  of  Mr. 
Berthollet.  Light  likewife  determines  the  phe- 
nomena of  vegetation  exhibited  by  faline  fo- 
lutions,  as  I have  fhewn.  From  all  which  cir- 
cumftances  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  to  at- 
tend to  the  eflreéfc  of  this  agent  in  almoft  all 
our  operations. 

Cf  Organization,  fenfation,  fpontaneous  mo- 
tion, and  life,  exift  only  at  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  in  places  expofed  to  light  : we  might 
affirm  that  the  flame  of  Prometheus’s  torch 
was  the  expreffion  of  a philofophical  truth 
which  did  not  efcape  the  ancients.  Without 
light,  nature  was  lifelefs,  inanimate,  and  dead: 
a benevolent  God,  by  producing  light,  has 
fpread  organization,  feniation,  and  thought 
over  the  furface  of  the  earth.” — Elementary 
Treatife  of  Chemiflry  by  Mr.  Lavoifier.  . 

We  ought  not  to  confound  the  folar  right 
with  the  light  of  our  furnaces  ; the  light  of 
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thefe  has,  as  I am  convinced,  very  evident  ef- 
fects in  certain  phenomena  ; but  thefe  effects 
are  flow,  and  fcarcely  comparable  with  thofe 
of  the  folar  light. 

Although  heat  often  accompanies  light,  the 
phenomena  we  have  mentioned  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  mere  heat.  Heat  may  indeed  mo- 
dify them  where  it  exifts,  but  molt  affuredly 
it  cannot  produce  them. 


CHAP.  II. 

Concerning  Sulphur. 

WE  are  obliged  to  place  Sulphur  among 
the  elements,  though  our  predeceffors 
pretended  to  have  determined  its  conftituent 
principles.  This  proceeding  would  appear  to 
be  retrograde,  if  it  were  not  evident  that  the 
correction  of  miftakes  is  a real  advancement 
in  fcience. 

The  ancients  ufed  the  word  fulphur  to  de- 
note every  combuftible  and  inflammable  fub- 
ftance.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  all  their  writ, 
ings,  the  exprefiions  of  fulphur  of  metals,  ful- 
phur of  animals,  fulphur  of  vegetables,  &c. 

Stahl  afligneth  a determinate  value  to  the  de- 
nomination of  Sulphur  ; and  fince  the  time  of 

this 
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this  celebrated  chemift  we  have  confined  the 
name  to  denote  a body  of  an  orange-yellow 
colour,  dry,  brittle,  capable  of  burning  with  a 
blue  flame,  and  exhaling  a penetrating  odour 
during  cornbuftion  : when  rubbed,  it  becomes 
elecflric;  and  by  a light  preffure  in  the  hand  it 
cracks,  and  becomes  reduced  to  powder. 

It  appears  that  fulphur  is  formed  by  the  de- 
compolition  of  vegetables  and  animals.  It  has 
been  found  on  the  walls  of  necelfary-houfes  5 
and  when  the  ditch  of  the  Port  St.  Antoine,  at 
Paris,  was  cleared,  a confiderable  quantity  was 
collected,  which  was  mixed  with  the  decayed 
remains  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  that 
had  filled  the  ancient  ditches,  and  there  putre- 
fied. 

Mr.  Deyeux  has  likewife  proved,  that  ful- 
phur exifis  naturally  in  certain  plants,  fuch  as 
patientia,  cochlearia,  &c.  His  procédés  for 
extracting  it  conlifl:  in — 1.  The  wafhed  root 
muff  be  reduced  by  rafping  into  a fine  pulp; 
this  muft  be  wafhed  in  cold  water,  and  pafled 
through  a fieve  or  cloth  of  an  open  texture  ; 
the  fluid  paffes  in  a turbid  fiate,  and  dépolies  a 
precipitate,  which  when  di^ed  proves  the  ex  iff  - 
ence  of  fulphur.  2.  The  pulp  may  be  boiled, 
and  the  feum  afforded  by  the  ebullition  after- 
wards dried:  this  feum  contains  fulphur.  Se- 
veral 
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■ veral  fpecies  of  rumex,  confounded  under  the 
name  of  Patience,  do  not  contain  fulphur.  I 
have  obtained  it  from  the  rumex  patientia  L. 
which  grows  on  the  mountains  Cevenoes,  and 
is  the  fame  which  is  ufed  at  Paris.  M.  Le 
Veillard  obtained  fulphur  by  buffering  vegetable 
fubftances  to  putrefy  in  well-water.  Sulphur  is 
abundantly  contained  in  coal  mines;  it  is  found 
in  combination  writh  certain  metals;  it  appears 
almoft  always  where  vegetable  decompofition 
takes  place  ; it  forms  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
pyritous  and  bituminous  fchifti  which  occupy 
the  focus  of  volcanos  ; it  is  fublimed  in  thofe 
places  where  the  pyrites  are  decompofed  ; it  is 
thrown  out  by  fubterraneous  fires;  and  is  found 
in  greater  or  lefs  quantities  in  volcanic  diftridls. 
Much  has  been  faid  concerning  fhowers  of  ful- 
phur; but  it  is  at  prefent  well  known  that  this 
error  has  chiefly  arifen  from  the  powder  of  the 

* i 

ftamina  of  the  pine,  w hich  is  carried  to  great 
diftances.  Henckel  faw  the  furface  of  a marfh 
entirely  covered  with  this  powder. 

The  known  procefles  for  extracting  fulphur 
in  the  large  way,  and  applying  it  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  commerce,  coniift  in  difengaging  it 
from  the  pyrites  or  fulphures  of  copper,  or  of 
iron,  by  methods  poflefling  various  degrees  of 
limplicity  and  economy.  On  this  fubject,  the 
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Pyritology  of  Henckel,  Macquer’s  Chemical 
Dictionary,  and  the  Metallurgical  Trails  ot 
Mr.  Jars,  may  be  confulted. 

In  Saxony  and  Bohemia  the  ores  of  fulphur 
arediftilled  in  earthen  tubes  difpofed  in  a gal- 
lery. The  fulphur  which  is  difengaged  by  the 
heat  paffes  into  receivers  placed  without,  and 
in  which  care  is  taken  to  keep  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water. 

At  Rammelfherg,  at  St.  Bel,  &c.  large  heaps 
of  pyrites  are  made,  which  are  decompofed  by  a 
gentle  heat,  at  fir  ft  applied  to  the  mafs  from  a 
ftratum  of  combuftible  matter  upon  which  it  is 
placed.  The  heat  is  afterwards  kept  up  by  the 
adtion  of  the  pyrites  amongft  each  other.  The 
fulphur  which  exhales  cannot  efcape  laterally, 
becaufe  care  is  taken  to  cover  the  (ides  with 
earth.  It  therefore  rifes  to  the  fummit  of  the 
truncated  pyramid,  where  it  is  collected  into 
fmall  cavities  made  for  that  purpofe.  The  heat 
of  this  part  is  fufficient  to  keep  the  fulphur  in 
a fluid  (late,*  and  it  is  taken  out  from  time  to 
time  with  ladles. 

Almofl  all  the  fulphur  ufed  in  France  comes 
from  the  Soifatara.  This  volcanic  country  every 
where  exhibits  marks  of  the  agency  of  fubter- 
raneous  Are.  The  enormous  mafl'es  of  pyrites 
which  are  decompofed  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  produce  heat,  which  fublimes  part  of  the 

fulphur 
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fulphur  through  apertures  which  the  fire,  and 
the  effort  of  the  vapours,  have  opened  in  all 
parts.  The  earths  and  Hones  which  contain 
fulphur  are  diflilled  ; and  it  i the  refait  of  this 

dihillation  which  is  called  Crude  Sulphur, 

» 

The  crude  fulphur  is  tranfported  into  France 
by  the  way  of  Marfeilles,  where  it  receives  the 
neceffary  preparations  to  render  it  fuitable  to 
various  purpofes.  i.  It  is  reduced  into  flicks 
or  rolls,  by  fuling  it,  and  pouring  it  into 
moulds:  or,  2.  It  is  formed  into  flowers  of 
brimftone  by  fubliming  it  with  a gentle  heat, 
and  collecting  this  fulphureous  vapour  in  a 
very  clofe  chamber  of  conliderable  extent. 
This  very  pure  and  finely  divided  fulphur  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Flowers  of  Brim- 
Hone,  or  Sublimed  Sulphur. 

Sulphur  enters  into  fufion  by  a moderate 
heat  ; and  if  the  moment  be  feized  in  which 
the  furface  congeals,  and  the  liquid  fulphur 
contained  beneath  that  furface  be  then  poured 
out,  the  internal  cavity  will  exhibit  long  nee- 
dle-formed cryflals  of  an  octahedral  figure. 
This  procefs,  contrived  by  the  famous  Rouelle, 
has  been  applied  to  the  cryflallization  of  almoft 
all  the  metals.  Sulphur  is  found  naturally  cryf- 
tallized  in  Italy,  at  Conilla  near  Cadiz,  &c. 
Its  ufual  form  is  octahedral  ; but  I have  feen 
cryHals  of  fulphur  in  perfect:  rhomboids. 
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Properties  of  Sulphur. 

Stahl  thought  that  he  had  proved*  by  analyfis 
and  fynthefis,  that  fulphur  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  his  phlogifton  with  the  fulphuiic 
acid*  The  happy  feries  of  proofs  which  he  has 
left  behind  him  for  the  eftablifhment  of  this 
opinion,  has  appeared  fo  complete,  that,  fince 
the  time  of  this  great  man,  his  doétrine  has  con- 
ftantly  been  admitted  as  founded  on  abfolute 
proof.  This  example  was  even  urged  as  an  in- 
(lance  to  (hew  how  high  a degree  of  evidence 
the  chemical  analyfis  was  capable  of  affording. 
But  our  difcoveries  refpedling  gafeous  fub« 
(lances  have  (hewn  us,  that  the  ancients  were 
neceflarily  led  into  error  for  want  of  that  know- 
ledge. The  immenfe  refearches  of  the  moderns 
into  the  compofition  of  acids,  have  fhewn  that 
thefe  fubffances  are  decompofed  in  a variety  of 
operations  ; and  this  revolution  in  the  (late  of 
our  knowledge  muff  have  produced  a fimilar 
change  in  our  methods  of  explaining  the  phe- 
nomena. An  examination  of  the  principal  ex- 
periments of  Stahl,  upon  which  his  dodlrine 
elientially  depends,  will  fufficiently  (hew  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  aflerted. 

If  one  third  part  of  charcoal, and  two  thirds  of 
fulphate  of  pot-afli,  or  vitriolated  tartar,  be 
mixed  andfufed  in  a crucible,  theprodudlis  (li- 
ver of  fulphur)  fulphure  of  pot-alh.  If  this  ful- 
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phure  be  diffolved  in  water,  and  the  alkali  be 
engaged  by  addinga  few  drops  of  fulphuric  acid, 
a precipitate  is  afforded,  which  confifts  of  true 
fulphur  : <x  whence/’  fays  Stahl,  " the  fulphur 
is  a combination  of  phlogifton,  or  the  inflam- 
mable principle  of  the  charcoal  with  the  ful- 
phuric acid.”  The  experiment  was  true,  but 
the  confequence  is  abfurd  5 becaufe  it  would 
follow  that  the  fulphuric  acid  which  was  added, 
mu  ft  have  pofieffed  the  property  of  difplacing 
fulphuric  acid  united  to  the  alkali*. 

If  Stahl  had  more  ftri&Iy  analyfed  therefult 
or  produft  of  this  operation,  he  would  have 
been  convinced  that  it  does  not  contain  a par- 
ticle of  fulphuric  acid. 

If  he  had  been  polTeffed  of  the  power  of  ope- 
rating in  clofed  veffels,  and  of  colle<fting  the 
gafeous  fubftances  which  are  difengaged,  he 
would  have  obtained  a large  quantity  of  carbo- 
nic acid,  which  arifes  from  the  combination  of 
theoxigeneof  the  fulphuric  acid  with  charcoal. 

* Without  pretending,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  todifputc 
either  for  or  again#  phlogifton,  I (hall  obferve  that  this  argu- 
ment is  one  among  the  many  paralogifms  urged  on  both  iides 
in  this  controverfy.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  conceiving 
howdephlogifticated  fulphur,  or  pure  vitriolic  acid,  may  dif- 

t 

place  phlogifticated  vitriolic  acid,  or  fulphur,  the  fame  will 
apply  to  the  oppoftte  theory,  which  afferts  that  aerated  ful- 
phur, or  vitriolic  acid,  difplaces  de-aerated  vitriolic  acid,  or 
pure  fulphur,  T. 
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If  he  had  expofed  his  liver  of  fulphur  to  the 
air  in  clofed  veifels,  he  would  have  fcen  that  the 
vital  air  is  abforbed,  that  the  fulphure  is  de- 
compofed,  and  that  the  fulphate  of  pot-afh,  or 
vitriolated  tartar  is  formed  ; which  proves  the 
recompofition  of  the  fulphuric  acid. 

If  charcoal  be  moiftened  with  fulphuric  acid 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  expofed  to  diftilla- 
tlon,  the  products  are  carbonic  acid  or  fixed 
air,  fulphur,  and  much  fulphureous  or  volatile 
vitriolic  acid. 

« 

The  experiments  of  Stahl  exhibit  the  mod: 
perfect  demonftration  of  the  decompofition  of 
the  fulphuric  acid  into  fulphur  and  oxigene; 
and  it  is  not  needfary,  in  the  explanation  of 
them,  either  to  fuppofe  the  exifience  of  an 
Imaginary  being,  or  to  fuppofe  that  fulphur  is 
a compounded  body. 


CHAP.  III. 

Concerning  Carbone . 

T3C  R E charcoal  is  called  Carbone  in  the 
new  Nomenclature.  This  fubflance  is 
placed  among  fimple  bodies,  becaufe  no  ex- 
periment has  hitherto  fhewn  the  poflibility  of 
decompofing  it. 
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Carbone  exids  ready  formed  in  vegetables* 
It  may  be  cleared  of  all  the  volatile  and  oily 
principles  by  didillatiori  ; and,  by  fubfequent 
wafting  in  pure  water,  it  may  be  deprived  of 
all  the  faits  which  are  mixed  and  confounded 
with  it. 

When  it  is  required  to  procure  carbone  in  a 
ffate  of  great  purity,  it  mud  be  dried  by  ffrong 
ignition  in  a clofed  veffel  : this  precaution  is 
neceffary  ; for  the  laft  portions  of  water  adhere 
with  fuch  avidity,  that  they  are  decompofed, 
and  afford  hydrogenous  gas  and  carbonic  acid. 

Carbone  exids  likewife  in  the  animal  king- 
dom: it  may  be  extraded  by  a procefs  fimilar 
to  that  which  \vc  have  deferibed;  but  its  quan- 
tity is  fmall.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  a light 
fpongy  mafs,  difficultly  confumed  in  the  air, 
and  mixed  with  a great  quantity  of  phofphates, 
and  even  of  fodar. 

Carbone  is  likewife  found  in  plumbago,  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  principles. 

We  dull  treat  more  fully  of  this  fubdance 
in  the  analyds  of  vegetables.  But  thefe  con- 
cife  ideas  are  fufficient  to  enable  us  to  proceed 
in  our  account  of  its  combinations,  which  is 
indeed  the  only  objed  of  the  prefent  fhort 
enumeration  of  its  properties. 
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SECTION  V. 

Concerning  Gafes,  or  the  Solution  of  cer- 
tain Principles  in  Caloric,  at  the  Tem- 
perature of  the  Atmofphere. 

♦ î • • ■ r-';  • * > ■ r » -fr  rt  , 

I^ALORIC,  in  its  combination  with  bo- 
dies,  volatilizes  fome  of  them,  and  reduces 
them  to  the  aeriform  ftate.  The  permanence 
in  this  ftate  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere conftitutes  the  gafes  ; fo  that,  to  reduce 
a fubftance  to  the  ftate  of  gas,  conflits  in  dif- 
folving  it  in  caloric. 

Caloric  combines  with  various  bodies,  with 
greater  or  lefs  facility  ; and  wre  are  acquainted 
with  feveral  that,  at  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  arc  conftantly  in  the  ftate  of  gas  * 
there  are  others  which  pafs  to  this  ftate  at  fome 
degrees  higher,  and  thefe  are  called  Volatile  or 
Evaporable  fubftances.  They  differ  from  fixed 
fubftances,  becaufe  thefe  laft  are  not  volatilized 
but  by  the  application  and  combination  of  a 
ftrong  dofe  of  caloric. 

It  appears  that  all  bodies  do  not  indifcrimi- 
riateîy  require  the  fame  quantity  of  caloric  to 
allume  the  gafeous  ftate;  and  we  ftiall  fee  that 
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this  proportion  may  be  deduced  from  the  fixa- 
tion and  concretion  of  thefe  gafeous  fubftances. 

To  reduce  any  fubftance  to  the  ftate  of  gas, 
the  application  of  caloric  may  be  made  in  va- 
rious manners. 

The  moft  fimple  method  confifts  in  placing 
the  body  in  contadt  with  another  body  which 
is  heated.  In  this  fituation,  the  heat  on  one 
hand  diminifhes  the  affinity  of  aggregation  or 
compofition,  by  feparating  the  conftituent  prin- 
ciples to  a greater  diftance  from  each  other  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  unites  to  the  prin- 
ciples with  which  it  has  the  ftrongeft  affinity* 
and  volatilizes  them.  "I  his  procefs  is  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  fimple  affinities  ; for  it  in 
fadt  confifts  of  the  exhibition  of  a third  body, 
which,  prefented  to  a compound  of  feveral 
principles,  combines  with  one  of  them,  and 

carries  it  off. 

The  method  of  double  affinity  may  likewife 
be  ufed  to  convert  any  fubftance  into  the  gaf- 
eous form  ; and  this  is  what  happens  when  we 
caufe  one  body  to  adt  upon  another  to  produce 
a combination,  in  which  a difengagcment  of 
fome  gafeous  principles  takes  place.  If  I pour, 
for  example,  the  fuiphuric  acid  upon  the  oxide 
of  manganefc,  the  acid  combines  with  the  me- 
tal while  its  caloric  feizes  the  oxigene,  and 
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fifes  with  it.  This  principle  takes  place  not 
only  in  this  inftance,  but  on  all  other  occa- 
fions  wherein,  an  operation  being  performed 
without  the  application  of  heat,  there  is  a pro- 
duction of  vapour  or  gas. 

The  various  ftates  under  which  bodies  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  our  eyes,  depend  almoft 
entirely  upon  the  different  degrees  of  combina- 
tion of  caloric  with  thofe  fame  bodies.  Fluids 
do  not  differ  from  folids,  but  becaufe  they  con- 
Iranrly  poffefs,  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  the  dofe  of  caloric  which  is  requifite  to 
maintain  them  in  that  ftate  ; they  congeal  and 
pafs  to  the  concrete  ftate  with  greater  or  lefs 
facility,  according  as  the  requifite  quantity  of 
caloric  is  more  or  lefs  confiderable. 

All  folid  bodies  are  capable  of  paffing  to  the 
gafeous  ftate  ; and  the  only  difference  which 
exifts  between  them  in  this  refpeCt  is,  that  a 
dofe  of  caloric  is  required  for  this  purpofe, 
which  is  governed — 1.  By  the  affinity  of  ag- 
gregation, which  connects  their  principles,  re- 
tains them,  and  oppofes  itfelf  to  a newr  combi- 
nation. 2.  By -the  weight  of  the  confhituent 
parts,  which  renders  their  volatilization  more 
or  lefs  difficult.  3.  By  the  agreement  and  at- 
traction between  the  caloric  and  the  folid  bo- 
dy, which  is  more  or  lefs  ftrong. 
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The  Methods  of  making 

All  bodies,  whether  folid  or  liquid,  when 
they  come  to  be  volatilized  by  heat,  appear  in 
two  fiâtes — that  of  vapour,  or  that  of  gas. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  thefe  fubftances  lofe,  in  a 
fhort  time,  the  caloric  which  raifed  them,  and 
again  appear  in  their  original  form  the  moment 
the  caloric  finds  colder  bodies  to  combine  with  ; 
but  it  is  rare  that  bodies  thus  divided  refume 
their  original  conliftence,  The  firft  ftate  is 
that  of  vapour. 

In  the  fécond  cafe,  the  combination  of  ca- 
loric with  the  volatilized  fubftance  is  fuch, 
that  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmofphere 
is  inefficient  to  overcome  this  union.  This 
ftate  conffitutes  the  gafes. 

When  the  combination  of  caloric  with  any 
fubftance  is  fuch  that  a gas  is  produced,  thefe 
inviftble  fubftances  may  be  managed  at  plea- 
fure,  by  the  aftiftance  of  apparatus  appropriated 
within  our  time  to  thefe  ufes.  Thefe  appara- 
tus are  known  by  the  name  of  Pneumato-che- 
mic.  Hydro-pneumatic  apparatus,  &c. 

The  pneumato-chemical  apparatus,  in  ge- 
neral, confifts  of  a wooden  veifel,  ufually  of  a 
fquare  form,  and  lined  with  lead  or  tin:  two 
or  three  inches  beneath  the  upper  edge  there 
U formed  a groove,  in  which  a wooden  plank 
Hides,  having  a hole  in  the  middle,  and  a notch 
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in  one  of  its  Tides  ; the  hole  is  made  in  the 
centre  of  an  excavation  made  in  the  file  If,  of 
the  figure  of  a funnel. 

This  veffel  is  filled  with  water  or  mercury* 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  gafes  operated 
upon.  There  are  fome  which  eafily  combine 
with  water,  and  therefore  require  to  be  receiv- 
ed over  mercury. 

The  gafes  may  be  extracted  in  various  man- 
ners. 

When  they  are  difengaged  by  fire,  a recurv- 
ed tube  is  adapted  to  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
one  extremity  of  which  is  plunged  in  the  water 
or  the  mercury  of  the  pneumato-chemical 
veffel,  and  opens  beneath  the  aperture  in  the 
fhelf,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a funnel.  The 
junftion  of  the  tube  with  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort is  fecured  with  the  ufual  lute  ; a veffel  fill, 
ed  with  the  liquid  of  the  cittern  is  inverted  upon 
the  fhelf  over  the  aperture.  When  the  gas  is 
difengaged  from  the  materials  in  the  retort,  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  bubbles,  which  rife,  and 
gain  the  fuperior  part  of  the  inverted  veffel. 
When  all  the  water  is  difplaced,  and  the  bottle 
is  full  ot  gas,  it  is  withdrawn,  by  adapting  a 
glafs  plate  to  its  orifice  to  prevent  its  diflipa- 
tion:  it  may  then  be  poured  from  one  veffel  to 

another, 
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another,  and  fubjedted  to  a variety  of  experi- 
ments to  afcertain  its  nature. 

When  the  gafes  are  difengaged  by  means  of 
acids,  the  mixture  which  is  defigned  to  afford 
them  is  put  into  a bottle  with  a recurved  tube 
fitted  to  its  neck  ; and  this  tube  is  plunged  in 
the  ciftern  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  bubbles 
of  gas  may  pafs,  as  in  the  former  experiment, 
through  the  aperture  of  the  funnel  in  the  fhelf. 

The  proceffes  at  prefent  ufed  to  extradl  the 
gafes,  and  to  analyfc  them,  are  fimple  and  com- 
modious : and  thefe  proceffes  have  fingularly 
contributed  to  our  acquifition  of  the  know- 
ledge of  thefe  aeriform  fubftances,  whofe  dif- 
covery  has  produced  a revolution  in  chemiflry. 


\ 

CHAP.  I. 

Concerning  Hydrogenous  Gas,  or  inflammable  Air, 

INFLAMMABLE  Air  is  one  of  the 
conflituent  parts  of  water;  a circumftance 
■which  has  entitled  it  to  the  denomination  of 
Hydrogenous  Gas.  Its  property  of  burning 
with  vital  air  has  caufed  it  to  be  diftinguifhed 
By  the  name  of  Inflammable  Air. 

Hydro- 
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Hydrogenous  gas  has  been  procured  long 
iince.  The  famous  philofophical  candle  atteils 
the  antiquity  of  this  difcovery;  and  the  cele- 
brated Hales  obtained  from  moft  vegetables  an 
air  which  took  fire. 

Hydrogenous  gas  may  be  extracted  from  all 
bodies  in  which  it  is  a conftituent  part  ; but  the 
pureft  is  that  afforded  by  the  decompofition  of 
water,  and  it  is  this  fluid  which  ufually  affords 
it  in  our  laboratories.  For  this  purpofe  the  ful- 
phuric  acid  is  poured  upon  iron,  or  zinc  ; the 
water  which  ferves  as  a vehicle  for  the  acid,  is 
decompofed  on  the  metal;  its  oxigene  combines 
with  it,  while  the  hydrogenous  gas  efcapes. 
This  explanation,  however  contrary  to  the  an- 
cient notion,  is  not  the  lefs  a demonfirated 
truth;  in  fad:,  the  metal  exifls  in  the  ftate  of 
an  oxide  in  its  folution  by  the  fulphuric  acid, 
as  may  be  proved  by  precipitating  it  with  pure 
vegetable  alkali  : on  the  other  hand,  the  acid 
itfelf  is  not  at  all  decompofed  ; fo  that  the  ox- 
igenous  gas  cannot  have  been  afforded  to  the 
iron  but  by  the  water.  Water  may  be  decom- 
pofed likewife  ff ill  more  diredly  by  throwing 
it  upon  iron  ftrongly  heated  ; and  hydrogenous 
gas  may  be  obtained  by  caufing  water  to  pafs 
through  a tube  of  iron  ignited  to  whitenefs. 

The  hydrogenous  gas  may  be  extraded  by 

the 
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the  Ample  diftillation  of  vegetables.  Vegetable 
fermentation,  and  animal  putrefa&ion,  likewifc 
produce  this  gafeous  fubftance. 

The  properties  of  this  gas  are  as  follow  : 

A.  Hydrogenous  gas  has  a difagreeable 
ftinking  odour.  Mr.  Kirwan  has  obferved, 
that  when  it  is  extracted  over  mercury,  it  has 
fcarcely  any  fmell.  It  contains  half  its  weight 
of  water,  and  lofes  its  fmell  the  moment  it  is 
deprived  of  this  additional  fubftance. 

Kirwan  has  likewife  obferved,  that  the  vo- 
lume of  hydrogenous  gas  is  one-æighth  larger 
when  received  over  water  than  when  received 
over  mercury. 

Thefe  obfervations  appear  to  prove,  that  the 
offenftve  fmell  of  this  gas  arifes  only  from  the 
water  it  holds  in  folution. 

B.  Hydrogenous  gas  is  not  proper  for  refpi- 
ration.  The  abbé  Fontana  allures  us  that  he 
could  not  take  more  than  three  infpirations  of 
this  air  : the  count  Morrozo  has  proved  that 
animals  perifti  in  it  in  a quarter  of  a minute. 
On  the  other  hand,  feveral  northern  chemilts 
have  affirmed,  in  confequence  of  experiments 
made  on  themfelves,  that  hydrogenous  gas 
might  be  refpired  without  danger  ; and  it  is  fome 
years  fince  the  unfortunate  Pilatre  du  Rozier 
filled  his  lungs  v/ith  it  at  Paris,  and  fet  it  on 

fire 
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fire  during  the  expiration,  which  forms  a very- 
curious  jet  of  flame.  It  was  remarked  to  him, 
that  the  abbé  Fontana  had  objected  againft 
the  accuracy  of  the  Swedifh  chemifts.  This  in- 
trepid philofopher  anfwered  the  objection,  by 
mixing  one-ninth  of  atmofpherical  air  with 
very  pure  hydrogenous  gas.  He  refpired  this 
mixture,  as  ufual  • but  when  he  attempted  to 
fet  it  on  fire,  the  confequence  w7as  an  explofion 
fo  dreadful,  that  he  imagined  all  his  teeth  were 
blown  outf 

This  oppolition  of  opinions  and  contradic- 
tion of  experiments,  refpedting  a phenomenon 
which  feems  capable  of  unanfvverable  decifion 
by  one  fingle  experiment,  induced  me  to  have 
recourfe  to  trial,  to  fix  my  own  ideas  on  the 
fubjedh 

Birds,  fucceffively  placed  in  a veffel  of  hy- 
drogenous gas,  died,  without  producing  the 
fmalleft  perceptible  change  in  the  gas  itfelf. 

Frogs  placed  in  forty  inches  of  hydrogenous 
gas  died  in  the  fpace  of  three  hours  and  a 
half  : while  others  lived  fifty-five  hours  in  oxi- 
genous  gas  and  atmolpheric  air  ; and  w7hen  I 
took  them  out  hill  living,  the  air  was  neither 
vitiated  nor  diminished.  Numerous  experi- 
ments which  I have  made  upon  thefe  animals, 
have  led  me  to  obferve  that  they  have  the  fa- 
culty 
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culry  of  flopping  their  refpiration,  when  placed 
in  any  noxious  gas,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they 
infpire  only  once  or  twice,  and  afterwards  fuf- 
pend  every  fundion  on  the  part  of  the  refpira- 
tory  organ. 

I have  fince  had  occafion  to  obferve  that 
thefe  animals  are  not  reduced  into  a putrid  mafs 
by  remaining  in  hydrogenous  gas,  as  was  affirm- 
ed fome  time  ago.  The  fad  which  may  have 
impofed  on  chemifls  who  related  this  circum- 
ifance,  is,  that  frogs  are  often  enveloped  in  a 
mucus  or  fanies,  which  appears  to  cover  them  ; 
but  they  exhibit  the  fame  phenomenon  in  all 
the  gafes. 

After  having  tried  the  hydrogenous  gas  upon 
animals,  I determined  to  refpire  it  myfelf  ; and 
I found  that  the  fame  volume  of  this  air  might 
be  feveral  times  refpired  without  danger.  But 
I obferved  that  this  gas  was  not  changed  by  thefe 
operations  ; whence  I concluded  that  it  is  not 
refpirable  : for,  if  it  were,  it  would  fuffer  a 
change  in  the  lungs,  the  objed  of  refpiration 
not  beingconfined  to  the  reception  and  emiffion 
of  a fluid  merely;  it  is  a fundion  much  more 
noble,  more  intereffing,  more  intimately  con- 
neded  with  the  animal  ceconomy  : and  we  ought 
to  confider  the  lungs  as  an  organ  which  is 

nourished  by  the  air,  digefts  that  which  is  pre- 

fented 
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lented  to  it,  retains  the  beneficial,  and  rejects  the 
noxious  part.  Since  therefore  inflammable  air 
can  be  refpired  feveral  fucceflive  times  without 
danger  to  the  individual,  and  without  any  altera- 
tion or  change  in  itfelf,  we  may  conclude  in- 
deed that  inflammable  air  is  not  a poifon,  but 
that  it  cannot  be  confidered  as  an  air  eflentially 
proper  to  refpiration.  It  is  with  hydrogenous 
gas  in  the  lungs,  as  with  thofe  balls  of  mofs  and 
relin  which  certain  animals  fwallow  during  the 
rigorous  feafon  of  the  winter.  Thefe  balls  are 
not  digefted,  fince  the  animals  void  them  at 
the  return  of  fpring  : but  they  delude  hunger  ; 
and  the  membranes  of  the  ftomach  are  exer- 
cifed  upon  them  without  danger,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  lungs  exert  themfelves  upon  the 
hydrogenous  gas  prefented  to  them. 

C.  Hydrogenous gasis  not combuftible alone; 
it  does  not  burn  but  by  the  concurrence  of 
oxigene.  If  a veffel  filled  with  this  gas  be 
reverfed,  and  a lighted  taper  be  prefented  to 
it,  the  hydrogenous  gas  is  found  to  burn  at  the 
iurface  of  the  veffel  ; but  the  candle  is  extin- 
guifhed  the  moment  it  is  plunged  lower.  The 
moft  inflammable  bodies,  fuch  as  phofphorus,do 
not  burn  in  an  atmofphere  of  hydrogenous  gas. 

D.  Hydrogenous  gas  is  lighter  than  common 
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air.  One  cubic  foot  of  atmofpheric  air  w eighs 
feven  hundred  and  twenty  grains  ; a cubic 
foot  of  hydrogenous  gas  weighs  feventy-two 
grains.  The  barometer  being  at  29'  9,  and 
the  thermometer  6o°  hahrenheit,  Mr,  Kirwan 
found  the  weight  of  this  air  to  that  of  common 
air  as  eighty-four  to  one  thoufand  ; confe- 
quently  it  was  about  twelve  times  as  light. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  varies  very  much,  be- 
caufe  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  conftantly  of 
the  fame  degree  of  purity.  That  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  vegetables  contains  the  carbonic 
acid  and  oil,  which  increafes  its  weight. 

This  levity  of  hydrogenous  gas  has  caufed 
certain  philofophers  to  prefume  that  it  ought  to 
arrive  at  and  occupy  the  fuperior  part  of  our  at- 
mofphere;  and  upon  this  fuppofition  the  moil 
brilliant  conje&ures  have  been  made  refpefting 
the  influence  which  aftratum  of  this  gas,  predo- 
minating over  the  reft  of  the  atmofphere,  ought 
to  produce  in  meteorology.  They  were  not 
aware  that  this  continual  lofs  of  matter  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  wife  œconomy  of  nature.  They 
‘did  not  obferve  that  this  gas,  during  its  afcent 
in  the  air,  combines  with  other  bodies,  more 
efpecially  the  oxigene,  and  that  water  and  other 
products  are  the  refult  ; the  knowledge  of  which 

mu  ft 
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jmift  neceffarily  lead  us  to  that  of  moft  me- 
teors. 

The  theory  of  balloons,  or  aèroftatic  ma- 
chines, is  founded  on  this  levity  of  the  hy- 
drogenous gas. 

In  order  that  a balloon  may  rife  in  theatmo- 
fphere,  it  is  fufficient  that  the  weight  of  the 
balloon  itfelf,  and  the  air  it  enclofes,  fhould  be 
lefs  confiderable  than  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
atmofpheric  air  ; and  it  mu  ft  rife  till  its  weight 
is  in  equilibrio  with  an  equal  volume  of  the 
furrounding  air. 

The  theory  of  theMongolfiers  is  every  differ- 
ent from  this.  In  this  cafe  a given  volume  of 
atmofpheric  air  is  rarefied  by  heat,  and  kept, 
feparated  from  the  common  mafs  by  a hollow 
veffel  of  cloth.  This  rarefied  fpace  rnay  there- 
fore be  confidered  for  a moment  as  eonfifting 
of  a mafs  of  air  of  greater  levity,  which  muft 
neceffarily  make  an  effort  to  rife  in  the  atrno- 
fphere,  and  carry  its  covering  along  with  it. 

E.  Hydrogenous  gas  exhibits  various  cha- 
radiers  according  to  its  degree  of  purity,  and 
the  nature  of  the  fubftances  which  are  mixed 
with  it. 

It  feldom  happens  that  this  gas  is  pure.  That 
which  is  afforded  by  vegetables  contains  oil, 
and  the  carbonic  acid.  The  inflammable  air 

of 
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of  marfhes  is  mixed  with  a greater  or  lefs  quan* 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  ; and  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  decompofition  of  pyrites  fometimes 
holds  fulphur  in  folution. 

The  colour  of  hydrogene,  when  fet  on  fire, 
varies  according  to  its  mixtures.  One-third  of 
the  air  of  the  lungs,  mixed  with  the  inflamma- 
ble air  of  pit-coal,  affords  a flame  of  a blue  co- 
lour; inflammable  air,  mixed  with  nitrous  air, 
affords  a green  colour;  the  vapour  of  ether  af- 
fords a white  flame.  The  various  mixtures  of 
thefe  gafes,  and  the  degree  of  compreffion  to 
which  they  are  fubjedted,  when  expreffed  out 
of  an  aperture  in  order  to  burn  them,  have,  in 
the  hands  of  certain  operators,  afforded  very 
agreeable  illuminations,  well  deferving  the  at- 
tention of  learned  and  curious  obfervers. 

F.  Hydrogenous  gas  poffeffes  the  property 
of  diffolving  fulphur.  In  this  cafe  it  contradfs 
a (linking  fmeil,  and  forms  hepatic  gas. 

Mr.  Gengembre  put  fulphur  into  inverted 
veifels  filled  with  hydrogenous  gas,  and  dif- 
folved  it  by  means  of  the  burning-glafs.  The 
hydrogenous  gas,  by  this  treatment,  obtained 
all  the  charadteriftic  properties  of  hepatic  gas. 

The  formation  of  this  gas  is  almoft  always 
an  effedt  of  the  decompofition  of  wrater.  In  fadt, 
the  alkaline  fulphures,  or  livers  of  fulphur,  do 

not 
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not  emit  any  difagreeable  fmell  while  they  are 
dry;  but  the  moment  they  are  moiftened,  an 
abominable  fmell  is  perceived,  and  the  ful- 
phate  of  pot-afh,  or  vitriolated  tartar,  begins  to 
be  formed*  Thefe  phenomena  prove  that  the 
water  is  decompofed  ; that  one  of  its  principles 
unites  to  the  fulphur,  and  volatilizes  it  ; while 
the  other  combines  with  the  alkali,  and  forms 
a more  fixed  product. 

Sulphurated  hydrogenous  gas  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  diffolving  the  fulphures  or  hepars  by 
acids.  Thofe  acids  in  which  the  oxigene  is  mod 
adherent  difengage  the  greateft  quantity.  The 
muriatic  acid  produces  twice  as  much  as  the 
fulphuric.  That  which  is  produced  by  this  lad, 
burns  with  a blue  flame;  but  that  which  is  dis- 
engaged by  the  muriatic  acid,  burns  with  a 
yellowifh  white  flame, 

Scheele  has  taught  us  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing this  gas  in  great  abundance,  by  deeompo- 
fing  artificial  pyrites,  formed  by  three  parts  of 
iron  and  one  of  fulphur,  to  which  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol is  added. 

The  natural  decompofition  of  pyrites  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  produces  this  gas  ; which 
e -capes  with  certain  waters,  and  communicates 
peculiar  virtues  to  them. 
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The  mod  general  properties  of  thefe  gafes 
are: 

1.  They  render  the  white  metals  black. 

2.  They  are  improper  for  rcfpiration. 

3 . They  impart  a green  colour  to  fyrup  of 
violets. 

4.  They  burn  with  a light  blue  flame,  and 
depofit  fulphur  by  this  combuftion. 

5.  They  mix  with  the  oxigenous  gas  of  the 
atmofpheric  air,  and  form  water;  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  fulphur,  before  held  in  folution, 
falls  down.  Hence  it  happens  that  fulphur  is 
found  in  the  channels  of  hepatic  waters,  though 
their  analyfls  does  not  (hew  the  exiflence  of  an 
atom  of  that  fubftance  held  in  folution. 

6.  They  impregnate  water,  and  are  fparing- 
ly  foluble  in  that  fluid  ; but  heat  or  agitation 
diflipates  them  again. 

The  air  which  burns  at  the  furface  of  certain 
fp rings,  and  forms  what  is  known  by  the  name 
of  burning  fprings,  conlifts  of  hydrogenous  gas 
holding  phofphorus  in  folution.  It  fmells 
like  putrid  fifti.  The  Pere  Lampi  has  difcover- 
ed  one  of  thefe  fprings  in  theifles  of  St.  Colom- 
bat.  Dauphiny  exhibits  another  fimilar  fpring 
at  the  diftance  of  four  leagues  from  Grenoble. 
The  ignes  fatui  which  glide  along  burying- 

grounds, 
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grounds,  and  which  the  fuperftitious  people 
fuppofe  to  conflit  of  the  fpirits  of  the  depart- 
ed, are  phenomena  ol  this  nature,  which  we  (hall 
fpeak  of  when  we  come  to  treat  of  phofphorus* 


HIS  gafeous  fubftance  was  difcovered  by 


the  celebrated  Prieftley,  on  the  ift  of 
Auguft  1774.  Since  that  memorable  day, 
means  have  been  devifed  of  obtaining  it  from 
various  fubftances;  and  its  properties  have 
fhewn  that  it  is  a production  of  the  mod  in- 
tending nature  in  the  knowledge  of  chemidry. 

No  part  of  the  atmofphere  exhibits  vital  air 
in  its  greateft  degree  of  purity.  It  is  always 
combined,  mixed,  or  altered  by  other  fub- 
(lances. 

But  this  air,  which  is  the  mod  general  agent 
in  the  operations  of  nature,  exids  in  combina- 
tion with  various  fubftances;  and  it  is  by  their 
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decompofition  that  it  may  be  extracted  and 
procured. 

A metal  expofed  to  the  air  becomes  changed; 
and  thefe  changes  are  produced  only  by  the 
combination  of  the  pure  air  with  the  metal  it- 
felf.  Simple  diilillation  of  fome  of  thefe  me- 
tals thus  changed*  or  oxides*  is  fufficient  to 
difengage  this  vital  air  ; and  it  is  then  obtained 
in  a very  pure  date*  by  receiving  it  in  the  hy- 
dro-pneumatic apparatus.  One  ounce  of  red 
precipitate  affords  about  a pint. 

All  acids  have  vital  air  for  their  bafe:  there 
are  fome  which  yield  it  eafily.  The  diftillation 
of  nitre decompofes  the  nitric  acid;  and  about 
twelve  hundred  cubic  inches  of  oxigenous  gas 
are  obtained  from  a pound  of  this  fait. 

The  nitric  acid*  when  diffilled  from  various 
fubflances*  is  decompofed*  and  its  conftituent 
parts  may  be  obtained  feparately. 

MefTrs.  Prieftley*  Ingenhoufz*  andSennebier 
difcovered  nearly  at  the  fame  time  that  vege- 
tables expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun  emit 
vital  air.  We  fhall  elfewhere  fpeak  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  thefe  phenomena  ; but  lhall  at 
prefent  confine  ourfelves  to  the  obfervation, 
that  the  emiflion  of  vital  air  is  proportioned  to 
the  vigour  of  the  plant,  and  the  vivacity  of  the 
light;  and  that  the  direbt  emiffion  of  the  rays 
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of  the  fun  is  not  neceflary  to  produce  this  gaf- 
eous  dew;  it  is  fufficient  that  the  plant  be  well 
enlightened,  in  order  that  it  may  tranfpire  pure 
air  : fori  have  often  collected  it  in  abundance 
from  a kind  of  mofs  which  covers  the  bottom 
of  a vcffel  filled  with  water,  and  fo  well  defend- 
ed that  the  fun  never  ihone  direCtly  upon  it. 

In  order  to  procure  the  vital  air  which  is  dif- 
engaged  from  plants,  it  is  fufficient  to  enclofe 
them  beneath  a glafs  veffiel  filled  with  water,  and 
inverted  over  a tub  filled  with  the  fame  fluid. 
The  moment  the  plant  is  aéled  on  by  the  fun, 
fmall  bubbles  of  air  are  formed  on  its  leaves, 
which  detaching  themfelves  rife  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  veffel,  and  difplace  the  liquid. 

This  dew  of  vital  air  is  a beneficial  gift  of 
nature  to  repair  inceflantly  the  confumption 
of  vital  air.  The  plant  abforbs  atmofpheri- 
cal  mephitis,  and  emits  vital  air.  Man,  on  the 
contrary,  is  kept  alive  by  vital  air,  and  emits 
much  mephitis.  It  appears  therefore  that  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  labour  for  each 
other  ; and  that  by  this  admirable  reciprocity 
of  fervices  the  atmofphere  is  continually  re- 
paired, and  an  equilibrium  maintained  between 
its  conflituent  principles. 

i he  influence  of  folar  light  is  not  confined 
to  the  production  of  vital  air  by  its  action  upon 
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vegetables  alone;  it  has  likewife  the  Angular 
property  of  decompofing  certain  fubftances, 
and  difengaging  this  gas. 

A bottle  of  oxigenated  muriatic  acid,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  fuffers  all  the  fuperabundant 
oxigene  which  it  contained  to  efcape,  and  paff- 
es  to  the  ftate  of  ordinary  muriatic  acid.  The 
fame  acid,  expofed  to  the  fun  in  a bottle  wrap- 
ped in  black  paper,  does  not  fuffer  any  change  ; 
and,  when  heated  in  a dark  place,  is  even  re- 
ducible into  gas  without  decompofition.  The 
nitric  acid  likewife  affords  oxigenous  gas,  when 
expofed  to  the  fun  ; whereas  heat  alone  volati- 
lizes it  without  decompofition. 

The  muriate,  or  marine  fait  of  filver,  placed 
under  v/ater,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  fuffers 
oxigenous  gas  to  efcape  from  it.  I have 
obferved  that  red  precipitate  likewife  affords 
oxigene  in  fimilar  cafes,  and  that  it  becomes 
black  in  no  very  long  fpace  of  time. 

We  may  likewife  obtain  oxigendus  gas  by 
difengaging  it  from  its  bales  by  means  of  the 
fulphuric  acid.  The  procefs  to  which  I give 
the  preference,  on  account  of  its  fimplicity,  is 
the  following  : — I take  a fmall  apothecary’s 
phial,  into  which  I put  one  or  two  ounces  of 
rnanganefe,  and  pour -thereon  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  fulphuric  acid  to  form  a liquid  paffe.  I 
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afterwards  fit  a cork  to  the  opening  of  the  bot- 

t 

tie,  with  a hole  through  it,  into  which  is  inferr- 
ed a recurved  tube  ; one  of  whofe  extremities 
enters  the  bottle,  while  the  other  is  placed  un- 
der the  fhelfof  the  pneumato-chemical  appara- 
tus. When  the  apparatus  is  thus  difpoled,  I 
prefent  a fmall  coal  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bot- 
tle, and  oxigenous  gas  is  immediatelydifengaged. 

The  manganefe  I ufe  was  difcovered  by  me  at 
St.  Jean  de  Gardonnenque.  It  affords  its  oxi- 
gene  with  fuch  facility,  that  nothing  more  is 

v # 

neceffary  for  this  purpofe  than  to  incorporate  it 
•with  the  fulphuric  acid.  This  gas  is  not  per- 
ceptibly mixed  with  nitrigenous  gas  (or  phlo^ 
gifticated  air)  5 and  the  firft  bubble  is  as  pure 
as  the  lafL 

Oxigenous  gas  exhibits  certain  properties, 
according  to  its  degree  of  purity.  Thcfe  depend 
in  general  upon  the  fubftances  which  afford  it. 
That  which  is  obtained  from  the  mercurial 
Oxides  almoft  always  holds  a fmall  quantity  of 
mercury  in  folution  : I have  been  a witnefs  to 
its  having  produced  a fpeedy  falivation  on  two 
perfons  who  ufed  it  for  diforders  of  the  lungs. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  obfervations,  I filled 
bottles  with  this  gas,  expofed  them  toanintenfe 
cqld,  and  the  fides  became  obfeured  with  a ftra- 
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turn  of  mercurial  oxide,  in  a fiate  of  extreme 
divifion.  I have  feveral  times  heated  the  bath, 
over  which  Ï caufed  this  gas  to  pafs  ; and  I ob- 
tained, at  two  different  times,  a yellow  preci- 
pitate in  the  bottle  in  which  I had  received  the 
gas. 

The  oxigenous  gas  extracted  from  plants  is 
not  equally  pure  with  that  afforded  by  the  me- 
tallic oxides  : but  from  whatever  fubffances  it 
is  obtained,  its  general  properties  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A.  It  is  more  ponderous  than  the  air  of  the 
atmofphere  ; the  cubic  foot  of  atmofphericai 
air  weighing  feven  hundred  and  twenty  grains, 
while  the  cubic  foot  of  pure  air  weighs  feven 
hundred  and  fixty-five.  According  to  Mr. 
Kirwan,  its  weight  is  to  that  of  common  air  as 
eleven  hundred  and  three  to  one  thoufand. 
One  hundred  and  fixteen  inches  of  this  air 
weighed  39,09  grains  ; one  hundred  and  fixteen 
inches  of  common  air  weighed  35,38  grains  at 
the  temperature  of  ten  degrees  of  Reaumur,  and 
twenty-eight  inches  of  preffure.  One  hundred 
parts  of  common  air  weighed  forty  fix,  and 
one  hundred  parts  of  vital  air  fifty. 

B.  Oxigenous  gas  is  the  only  fluid  proper 
for  combuftion.  This  acknowledged  truth 
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caufed  the  celebrated  Schecle  to  give  it  the 
name  of  Air  of  Fire. 

To  proceed  with  greater  order  in  the  exami- 
nation of  one  of  the  molt  important  properties 
of  oxigenous  gas,  fince  it  belongs  excluftvely 
to  this  fluid,  we  {hall  lay  down  the  four  fol- 
lowing principles,  as  inconteftable  refults  of 
all  the  known  fatfts. 

The  firft  principle. — Combuftion  never 
takes  place  without  vital  air. 

The  fécond  principle. — In  every  combus- 
tion there  is  an  abforption  of  vital  air. 

The  third  principle. — There  is  an  augmen- 
tation of  weight  in  the  products  of  combuftion 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  vital  airabforbed. 

The  fourth  principle. — In  all  combuftion 
there  is  a difengagement  of  heat  and  light. 

I.  The  firft  of  thefe  propofttions  is  a ftridt 
truth.  Hydrogenous  gas  does  not  burn  alone, 
without  the  afliftance  of  oxigene  ; and  all  com- 
buftion ceafes  the  moment  that  oxigenous  gas 
is  wanting. 

II.  The,  fécond  principle  contains  a truth 
no  lefs  general.  If  certain  bodies,  fuch  as  phof- 
phorus,  fulphur,  &c.  be  burned  in  very  pure 
oxigenous  gas,  this  is  abforbed  to  the  laft  par- 
ticle ; and  when  the  combuftion  is  effected  in  a 
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mixture  of  feveral  gafes,  the  oxigene  alone  is 
abforbed,  and  the  others  remain  unchanged. 

In  the  flower  combuftions,  fuch  as  the  ran- 
cidity of  oils,  and  the  oxidation  of  metals, 
there  is  equally  an  abforption  of  oxigene,  as 
may  be  {hewn  by  confining  thefe  bodies  in  a 
determinate  mafs  of  air. 

III.  The  third  principle,  though  not  lefs 
true  than  the  preceding,  requires  more  expla- 
nation ; and  for  this  purpofe  we  fhall  difiin- 
guifh  thofe  combufiions  whofe  refult,  refidue, 
and  produd:  are  fixed,  from  thofe  which  afford 
volatile  and  fugacious  fubfiances.  In  the  firft 
cafe  the  oxigenous  gas  quietly  combines  with 
the  body  ; and  by  weighing  the  fame  body  the 
moment  the  combufiion  has  completely  taken 
place,  it  is  eafily  afeertained  whether  the  in- 
creafe  in  weight  be  proportioned  to  the  oxi- 
gene abforbed.  This  happens  in  all  the  cafes 
wherein  the  metals  are  oxided,  or  oils  rendered 
rancid  ; and  in  the  production  of  certain  acids, 
fuch  as  the  phofphoric,  the  fulphuric,  &c.  In 
the  fécond  cafe,  it  is  more  difficult  to  w'eigh 
all  the  refill ts  of' the  combufiion,  and  confe- 
quently  to  afeertain  whether  the  augmenta- 
tion in  weight  be  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  air  abforbed.  Neverthelds,  if  the 
combufiion  be  made  in  inverted  velfels,  and 
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the  whole  of  the  produits  be  collected,  it  is 
found  that  their  augmentation  in  weight  is 
ftriitly  equal  to  that  of  the  air  abforbed. 

IV.  The  fourth  principle  is  that  whofe  appli- 
cations are  the  moft  intereding  to  be  known* 
In  molt  combuflions,  the  oxigenous  gas  be- 
comes fixed  and  concrete.  It  therefore  aban- 
dons the  caloric  which  maintained  it  in  the 
aeriform  date  ; and  this  caloric  being  let  at  li- 
berty, produces  heat,  and  endeavours  to  com- 
bine itfelf  with  the  fubffances  neared  at  hand* 
The  difengagement  of  the  heat  is  therefore  a 
confiant  effedt  in  all  the  cafes  wherein  vital  air 
is  fixed  in  bodies  ; and  it  follows,  from  this 
principle — i.  That  heat  is  moil  eminently  refi- 
dent  in  the  oxigenous  gas  which  maintains  com- 
bullion.  2.  That  the  more  oxigene  is  abforbed 
in  a given  time,  the  fironger  will  be  the  heat. 
3.  That  the  only  method  of  producing  a violent 
heat  conlifls  in  burning  bodies  in  the  pureft 
air.  4.  That  fire  and  heat  muff  be  more  intenfe 
in  proportion  as  the  air  is  more  condenfed. 
5.  That  currents  of  air  are  neceffary  to  main- 
tain and  expedite  combuffion.  It  is  upon  this 
principle  that  the  theory  of  the  efFe<51s  of  the 
cylinder  lamps  is  founded  : the  current  of  air, 
which  is  renewed  through  the  tube,  fupplies 
frefh  air  every  inflant  ; and  by  continually  ap- 
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plying  a new  quantity  of  oxigenous  gas  to  the 
flame,  a heat  is  produced  fufficient  to  ignite 
and  defiroy  the  fmoke. 

It  is  likewife  on  the  fame  principle  that  we 
explain  the  great  difference  that  exifts  between 
heat  produced  by  a flow  combuftion,  and  that 
which  is  afforded  by  rapid  combufiion.  In 
the  latter  cafe  the  fame  quantity  of  heat  and 
light  is  produced  in  a fécond,  which  might 
have  been  produced  in  the  other  cafe  in  a 
much  longer  time. 

The  phenomena  of  combuflion,  by  means  of 
oxigenous  gas,  depend  likewife  upon  the  fame 
laws.  Profeffor  Lichtenberger,  of  Gottingen, 
foldered  the  blade  of  a knife  to  a watch  fpring 
by  means  of  oxigenous  gas  ; Meffrs.  Lavoifier 
and  Erhmann  have  fubjefled  almoff  all  the 
known  bodies  to  the  adlion  of  fire  maintained 
by  oxigenous  gas  alone  ; and  they  produced 
effects  which  the  burning-glafs  could  not  have 
operated. 

Mr.  Ingenhoufz  has  fhewn  us,  that  if  an  iron 
wire  be  bent  into  a fpiral  form,  and  any  com- 
buftible  fubftance  whatever  be  fixed  to  one  of 
its  ends,  and  fet  on  fire,  the  wire  will  itfelf  be 
fufed  by  plunging  it  into  oxigenous  gas. 

Mr.  Forfter,  of  Gottingen,  found  that  the 
light  of  glow-worms  is  fo  beautiful  and  bright 
. • ' . - in 
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in  oxigenous  gas,  that  one  Angle  in  fed!  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  afford  light  to  read  the  Annonces  Sa- 
vantes of  Gottingen,  printed  in  a very  Irnaii 
character.  Nothing  more  is  wanting  therefore 
than  to  apply  this  air  to  combuft ion  with  facility 
and  œconomyj  and  Mr.  Meufnier  has  fucceed- 
ed  in  this,  by  conftrudfing  a Ample  and  com- 
modious apparatus.  On  this  fubjedt  the  treatife 
of  Mr.  Erhmann  upon  fufion  may  be  confulted. 

The  defeription  of  the  gazometcr  may  like- 
wife  be  feen  in  the  Elementary  Treatife  of  Che- 
miftry,  by  Mr.  LavoiAer. 

We  (hall  diftinguifh  three  Hates  in  the  very 
adl  of  combuftion — ignition,  inflammation, 
and  detonation. 

Ignition  takes  place  when  the  combuftible 
body  is  not  in  the  aeriform  Hate,  nor  fufeep- 
tible  of  a {Turning  that  Hate  by  the  Ample  heat 
of  combuftion.  This  happens  when  well-made 
charcoal  is  burned. 

When  the  combuftible  body  is  prefented  to 
oxigenous  gas,  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  gas, 
the  refult  is  flame  ; and  the  flame  is  more  con- 
ftderable,  in  proportion  as  the  combuftible 
body  is  more  volatile.  The  flame  of  a candle 
is  not  kept  up  but  by  the  volatilization  of  the 
wax,  which  is  continually  effected  by  the  heat 
of  the  combuftion. 
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Detonation  is  a fpeedy  and  rapid  inflamma- 
tion, which  occafions  a noife  by  the  inftanta- 
neous  formation  of  a vacuum.  Mod  detona- 
tions are  produced  by  the  mixture  of  hydroge- 
nous and  oxigenous  gas,  as  I have  fhewn  in  my 
Memoir  upon  Detonations,  in  the  year  1781. 
It  has  been  fince  proved,  that  the  produdl  of 
the  rapid  combuftion  of  thefe  two  gafes  is  wa- 
ter. Very  flrong  detonations  may  be  produced 
by  burning  a mixture  of  one  part  of  oxigenous 
gas  with  two  of  hydrogene.  The  effefl;  may 
be  rendered  dill  more  terrible,  by  caufing  the 
mixture  to  pafs  through  foap- water,  and  fetting 
fire  to  the  bubbles  which  are  heaped  on  the 
furface  of  the  fluid. 

1 

Chemiffry  prefents  feveral  cafes  in  which  the 
detonation  arifes  from  the  fudden  formation  of 
fome  gafeous  fubftances,  fuch  as  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  inflammation  of  gunpowder  ; 
for  in  this  cafe  there  is  a ludden  production  of 

carbonic  acid,  of  nitrogene  gas,  &c.  The  pro- 

» 

dudfion  or  inffantaneous  creation  of  any  gas 
whatever,  muft  occafion  a fhock  or  agitation  in 
the  atmofphere,  which  neceffarily  affords  an  ex- 
plofion  ; the  effect  of  thefe  explofions  increafes, 
and  becomes  ftrongcr,  from  the  oppolition  of 
any  obftacles  againft  the  efcape  of  the  gas. 

C.  Oxigenous  gas  is  the  only  gas  proper  for 
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refpïration.  It  is  this  moft  eminent  property 
which  has  entitled  it  to  the  name  of  Vital  Air  ; 
and  we  fhall  give  the  preference  to  this  deno- 
mination in  the  prefent  article. 

It  has  long  lince  been  known  that  animals 
cannot  live  without  the  affiftance  of  air.  But 
the  phenomena  of  refpiration  have  been  very 
imperfectly  known  until, lately. 

Of  all  the  authors  who  have  written  concern- 
ing refpiration,  the  ancients  are  thofe  who  have 
had  the  moft  accurate  ideas  of  it.  They  admit- 
ted in  the  air  a principle  proper  to  nourifh  and 
fupport  life,  which  they  denoted  by  the  name  of 
pabulum  vita  ; and  Hippocrates  exprefsly  fays, 
fpiritus  etiam  alimentum  eft.  This  idea,  which 
was  connected  with  no  hypothefis,  has  been 
fucceflively  replaced  by  fyftems  void  of  all 
foundation.  Sometimes  the  air  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  a ftimulus  in  the  lungs,  which  kept  up 
the  circulation  by  its  continual  aCtion.  Vide 
Haller.— Sometimes  the  lungs  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  bellows  defigned  to  cool  the  body, 
heated  by  a thoufand  imaginary  caufes  ; and 
when  it  was  proved  that  the  volume  of  air  was 
diminifhed  in  the  lungs,  it  was  thought  to  be 
an  explanation  of  every  difficulty,  to  fay  that 
the  air  was  deprived  of  its  fpring. 

At  this  day,  however,  we  are  enabled  to  throw 
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fomc  light  on  one  of  the  mod  important  func- 
tions ot  the  human  body.  In  order  to  proceed 
with  more  perfpicuity,  we  (hall  reduce  our 
notions  to  feveral  principles. 

1.  No  animal  can  live  without  the  alliftance 
of  air.  This  fact  is  univerfally  admitted  ; but 
it  has  not  been  known  until  lately  that  the  fa- 
culty which  the  air  pofTefTes  of  anfwering  the 
purpofe  of  refpiration,  arifes  only  from  one  of 
the  principles  of  atmofpheric  air,  known  by  the 
name  of  vital  air. 

2.  All  animals  do  not  require  the  fame  pu- 
rity in  the  air.  Birds,  as  well  as  men,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  quadrupeds,  require  a very  pure 
air  ; but  rhofe  which  live  in  the  earth,  or  which 
hide  themfelves  in  a Irate  of  ftupefadtion  dur- 
ing the  winter,  can  fubfift  by  means  of  a lefs 
pure  air. 

3.  The  manner  of  refpiring  the  air  is  diffe- 
rent in  the  feveral  fubje&s.  In  general,  nature 
has  given  to  animals  an  organ,  which  by  its 
involuntary  dilatation  and  contraction  receives 
and  expels  the  fluid  in  which  the  animal  moves 
and  exiffs.  This  organ  is  more  or  lefs  perfect, 
more  or  lefs  concealed  and  defended  from  ex- 
ternal injury,  according  to  its  importance,  and 
influence  upon  the  life  of  the  creature,  as  Mr. 
Brouffonnet  has  obferved. 
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Amphibious  animals  refpire  by  means  of 
lungs  : but  they  can  fufpend  their  motion  even 
whilft  they  are  in  the  air  ; as  I have  obferved 
with  regard  to  frogs,  which  flop  their  refpira- 
tion  at  pleafure. 

The  manner  of  refpiration  in  fifties  is  very  dif- 
ferent ; thefe  animals  come  from  time  to  time  to 
inhale  the  air  at  the  furface  of  the  water,  where 
they  fill  their  veficie,  and  digeft  it  afterwards 
at  their  eafe.  I have  for  a long  time  obferved 
the  phenomena  of  fifties  in  theadfof  refpiration  ; 
and  am  well  aiTured  that  they  are  fenfible  of 
the  a&ion  of  ail  the  gafes,  like  other  animals. 
Mr.  De  Fourcroyhas  obferved  that  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  veficie  of  the  carp  is  nitregene  gas 
(phlogifticated  air). 

Infecfs  with  tracheae  exhibit  organs  ftill 
more  remote  from  ours  in  their  conftrudiion. 
In  thefe  animals,  refpiration  is  effected  by  the 
tracheae  diftributed  along  the  body.  They 
accompany  all  the  vefiels,  and  terminate  by 
iofing  themfelves  in  infenfible  pores  at  the  fun- 
face  of  the  fkin. 

Thefe  infefts  appear  to  me  to  exhibit  feveral 
very  evident  points  of  analogy  with  vegetables. 

1'.  Their  refpiratory  organs  are  formed  in 
the  fame  manner,  being  difpofed  through  the 
whole  body  of  the  vegetable  and  the  animal. — * 
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2.  Infefts  do  not  require  a great  degree  of  pu- 
rity in  the  air;  and  plants  are  nouriftied  with 
atmofpherical  mephitis. — 3.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  tranfpire  vital  air.  The  abbé  Fontana 
difcovered  feveral  infedts  in  ftagnant  waters, 
which,  when  expofed  to  the  fun,  afforded  vital 
air  : and  the  green  matter  which  is  formed  in 
ftagnant  waters,  and  is  by  Dr.  Prieftley  placed 
among  the  confervæ,  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  his  friend  Mr.  Bewley — which  Mr. 
Senebier  has  fuppofed  to  be  the  conferva  cefpi - 
tofafilis  re  cl  is  ujidique  divergentibus  Halleri , and 
wrhich  has  appeared  to  Dr.  Ingenhoufz  to  be 
nothing tlfe  but  a mafs  of  animalcula — affords 
a prodigious  quantity  of  this  air  when  expofed 
to  the  fun.— 4.  Infedts  likewife  afford,  by  che- 
mical analyfts,  principles  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
plants,  fuch  as  retins,  volatile  oils,  &c. 

Father  Vaniere  appears  to  have  known,  and 
very  elegantly  expreffed,  the  property  of  vege- 
tables to  fupport  themfelves  by  means  of  vital 
air  : 

. . . Arbor  enim  (res  non  ignota),  ferarum 

Inftat  et  halituum,  pifcifque  latentis  in  imo 

Gurgite,  vitales  et  reddit  et  accipit  auras. 

Pkoedium  Rustic um,  1.  vi. 

Animals  with  lungs  refpire  only  by  virtue  of 

the  vital  air  which  furrounds  them.  Any  gas 

deprived 
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deprived  of  this  mixture  becomes  immediately 
improper  for  refpiration  : and  this  function  is 
exercifed  with  fo  much  the  greater  liberty,  as 
vital  air  exifts  in  a greater  proportion  in  the  air 
rcfpired. 

Count  Morozzo  placed  fucceflively  feveral 
full-grown  fparrows  under  a glafs  bell,  inverted 
over  water.  It  was  at  firft  filled  with  atmo,- 

. i 

fpherical  air,  and  afterwards  with  vital  air.  He 
obferved — 

1.  In  atmofpherical  air,  Hours.  Min. 

The  fir  ft  fparrow  lived  3 q 

The  fécond  - 03 

The  third  - -01 

The  water  rofe  in  the  velfel  eight  lines  during 
the  life  of  the  firft;  four  during  the  life  of  the 
fécond  ; and  the  third  produced  no  abforption. 


2.  In  vital  air, 


Hours.  Min. 


The  firft  fparrow  lived 

S 

23 

The  fécond 

"■  ' ; * ■ i.  s * 

2 

V 

IO 

The  third 

1 

, 30 

Thç  fourth 

1 

IO 

The  fifth 

p 

30 

The  fixth 

0 

47 

The  feventh 

* » * t * 

0 

27 

The  eighth 

o’ 

30 

The  ninth 

0 

22 

The  tenth  4 « 

0 

21 
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From  thefe  experiments  it  may  be  concluded* 
I.  That  an  animal  lives  longer  in  vital  air  than 
in  atmofpherical  air.  2.  That  an  animal  can 
live  in  air  in  which  another  has  died.  3.  That* 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  air*  refpeCI 
muft  be  had  totheconftitution  of  the  animals*  as 
the  lixth  lived  forty-feven  minutes,  and  the  fifth 
only  thirty.  4.  That  there  is  either  an  abforp- 
tion  of  air*  or  the  production  of  a new  kind  of 
air*  which  is  abforbed  by  the  water  as  it  rifes. 

It  remains*  at  prefent,  to  examine  what  are 
the  changes  produced  by  refpiration.  1 . In  the 
air.  2.  In  the  blood. 

The  gas  emitted  by  expiration  is  a mixture 
of  nitrogene  gas,  carbonic  acid*  and  vital  air. 
If  the  air  which  ifiues  from  the  lungs  be  made 
to  pafs  through  lime-water*  it  renders  it  tur- 
bid ; if  it  be  received  through  tindlurc  of  turn- 
foie*  it  reddens  it  ; and  if  a pure  alkali  be  fub- 
ftituted  in  Head  of  the  tinClure  of  turnfole*  it 
becomes  eftervefeent. 

When  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  abforbed 
by  the  foregoing  procefs*  the  remainder  of  this 
air  confifis  of  nitrogene  gas  and  vital  air.  The 
vital  air  is  (hewn  to  be  prefent  by  means  of  ni- 
trous air.  The  air  in  which  I had  caufed  five 
fparrows  to  perilh*  afforded  feventeen  hundredth 
parts  of  vital  air.  After  having  thus  deprived 
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the  expired  air  of  all  its  vital  air,  and  all  its  car- 
bonic acid,  the  remainder  is  nitrogene  gas. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  frugivorous  ani-* 
mais  vitiate  the  air  iefs  than  carnivorous  ani- 
mals. 

A portion  of  the  air  is  abforbed  in  refpiration. 
Borelîi  formerly  took  notice  of  this  ; and  Dr. 
Jurin  had  calculated  that  a man  infpired  forty 
cubic  inches  of  air  in  his  ufual  inhalations,  and 
that  in  the  greateft  he  could  receive  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  inches  ; but  that  a portion  was 
always  abforbed.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Hales 
endeavoured  to  determine  this  abforption  more 
ftridtly,  and  he  eftimated  it  at  a fixty-eighth 
of  the  total  ot  the  refpircd  air  ; but  he  did  not 
confider  it  as  more  than  a hundred  and  thirty- 
fixth,  on  account  of  errors  which  he  fuppofed 
to  have  taken  place.  Now7  a man  refpires  tw  enty 
times  in  a minute,  and  inhales  forty  cubic 
inches  of  air  at  each  infpiration;  this  makes 
forty-eight  thoufand  per  hour  j which,  divided 
by  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix,  gives  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  inches  of  air  ab- 
forbed and  destroyed  in  the  hour.  The  procefs 
of  Hales  is  not  exact  5 becaufe  he  palled  the 
air  expired  through  water,  which  mu  ft  have 
retained  a fenflble  proportion. 

from  more  accurate  experiments,  Mr.  Delà 
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Metherie  has  proved,  that  three  hundred  and 
fixty  cubic  inches  of  vital  air  are  abforbed  in 
an  hour. 

My  experiments  have  not  fnewn  near  fo  great 
a lofs. 

This  fad  affords  a proof  of  the  facility  with 
which  air  is  vitiated  by  refpiration  when  it  is 
not  renewed,  and  fhews  why  the  air  of  theatres 
is  in  general  fo  unwholefome. 

II.  The  firit  effed  which  the  air  appears  to 
produce  upon  the  blood  is,  that  of  giving  it  a 
vermilion-colour.  If  the  blackifh  venous  blood 
be  expofed  in  a pure  atmofphere,  it  becomes  of 
a vermilion-colour  at  its  funaçe;  this  fact  is 
daily  obferved  when  blood  is  differed  to  remain 
expofed  in  a porringer  to  the  air.  Air  which 
has  remained  in  contad  with  blood,  extin- 
guifhes  candles,  and  precipitates  lime-water. 
Air  inieded  into  a determinate  portion  of  a 
vein  between  two  ligatures,  renders  the  blood 
of  a higher  colour,  according  to  the  fine  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  HewTon. 

The  blood  which  returns  from  the  lungs  is  of 
a higher  colour,  according  to  the  obfervations 
of  MeiTfs.  Cigna,  Hcwfon,  Sic.  Hence  arifes 
the  great  intenfity  of  the  colour  of  arterial 
blood,  compared  with  venous  blood. 

Mr,  Thouvenel  has  proved,  that  by  with- 
drawing 
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drawing  the  air  which  is  in  contadt  with  the 
blood,  it  may  be  again  made  to  lofe  its  colour* 
Mr.  Beccaria  expofed  blood  in  a vacuum, 
where  it  remained  black,  but  afflumed  the  moft 
beautiful  vermilion-colour  as  foon  as  it  was 
again  expofed  to  the  air.  Mr.  Cigna  covered 
blood  with  oil,  and  it  preferved  its  black  co- 
lour. ;r 

Dr.  Pricftley  caufed  the  blood  of  a fheep  to 
pafs  fucceflively  into  vital  air,  common  air,  me- 
phitic air,  &c.  and  he  found  that  the  blackefl 
parts  affumed  a red  colour  in  refpirable  air, 
and  that  the  intenfity  of  this  colour  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  vital  air  prefent.  The 
fame  philofopher  filled  a bladder  with  blood, 
and  expofed  it  to  pure  air.  That  portion  of 
blood  which  touched  the  furface  of  the  blad- 
der, became  red,  while  the  internal  part  re- 
mained black;  an  abforption  of  air  therefore 
took  place  through  the  bladder,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  when  the  contadt  is  immediate. 

All  thefe  fadts  inconceivably  prove,  that  the 
vermilion-colour  affumed  by  the  blood  in  the 
lungs,  is  owing  to  the  pure  air  which  combines 
with  it. 

The  vermilion  colour  of  blood  is  therefore 
the  firft  effedt  of  the  contadt,  abforption,  and 
combination  of  pure  air  with  the  blood. 


The 
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The  fécond  éffeél  of  refpiration  is  to  efta- 
bliffi  a real  focus  of  heat  in  the  lungs;  which 
is  a circumftance  very  oppofite  to  the  preca- 
rious and  ridiculous  notion  of  thofe  who  have 
confidered  the  lungs  as  a kind  of  bellows  de- 
figned  to  cool  the  human  body. 

Two  celebrated  phyficians,  Hales  and  Boer- 
haave,  have  obferved  that  the  blood  acquired 
heat  in  palling  through  the  lungs  ; and  mo- 
dern phyfiologifts  have  efïimated  this  augmen- 
tation of  heat  at  eleven  hundredths. 

The  heat  in  each  clafs  of  individual  animals 
is  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
lungs,  according  to  Meflrs.  De  Buffon  and 
BroulTonnet. 

Animals  with  cold  blood  have  only  one  au- 
ricle and  one  ventricle,  as  Ariftotle  obferved. 

Perfons  who  have  refpired  vital  air,  agree  in 
affirming  that  they  perceived  a gentle  heat  vi- 
vifying the  lungs,  and  infenfibly  extending  from 
the  breaft  into  all  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Ancient  and  modern  facts  unite  therefore  to 
prove,  that  a focus  of  heat  really  exifts  in  the 
lun^s,  and  that  it  is  maintained  and  kept  up  by 
the  air  of  refpiration.  We  are  able,  at  prefent, 
to  explain  all  thefe  phenomena.  In  fadt,  there 
is  an  abforptiorl  of  vital  air  in  refpiration.  Re- 
fpiration-then  may  be  confidered  as  an  opera- 
tion 
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non  by  means  of  which  vital  air  paffes  conti- 
nually from  the  gafeous  to  the  concrete  (late  ; 
it  mud  therefore  at  each  inftant  abandon  the 
heat  which  held  it  in  folution,  and  in  the  ftate 
of  gas.  This  heat  produced  at  every  infpira- 
tion  mu  ft  be  proportioned  to  the  volume  of 
the  lungs,  to  the  activity  of  this  organ,  to  the 
purity  of  the  air,  the  rapidity  of  the  infpirations, 
&c.  Hence  it  follows  that  during  the  winter, 
the  heat  produced  muft  be  more  confiderablc, 
becaufe  the  air  is  more  condenfed,  and  exhi- 
bits more  vital  air  under  the  fame  volume.  By 
the  fame  reafon,  refpiration  ought  to  produce 
more  heat  in  the  inhabitants  of  northern  cli- 
mates ; and  this  is  one  of  the  caufes  prepared 
by  nature  to  temperate,  and  continually  ba- 
lance, the  extreme  cold  of  thefe  climates.  It 
follows  likevvife  that  the  lungs  of  afthmatic 
perfons  are  lefs  capable  of  digefting  the  air; 
and  I am  aflured  that  they  emit  the  air  without 
vitiating  it  ; from  which  caufe  their  complexion 
is  cold,  and  their  lungs  continually  languiftiing  ; 
vital  air  is  therefore  wonderfully  comfortable  to 
them.  It  may  be  eaftly  conceived  from  thefe 
principles  why  the  heat  of  animals  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  volume  of  their  lungs  ; and  why 
thofe  which  have  only  one  auricle,  and  one 
ventricle,  have  cold  blood, 
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The  phenomena  of  refpiration  are  therefore 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  combudion. 

Vital  air,  by  combining  with  the  bloody 
forms  the  carbonic  acid,  which  may  be  conft- 
dcred  as  antiputrefcent  as  long  as  it  remains  in 

the  circulation  ; and  that  it  is  afterwards  emit- 

: 

ted  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  the  count  De  Milly, 
and  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Fouquet. 

Vital  air  has  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  certain 

if  ‘ . r 

diforders  of  the  human  body.  The  obferva- 

m i r * 

tions  of  Mr.  Caillons  are  w’ell  known.  He 
caufed  perfons  affedted  with  phthidcal  difor- 
ders to  refpire  it  with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  I 
have  myfelf  been  a witnefsto  the  mod  wonder- 
ful effects  of  this  air  in  a fimilar  cafe.  Mr. 

De  B was  in  the  lad  dage  of  a confirmed 

phthids.  Extreme  weaknefs,  profufe  fweats,  a 
flux  of  the  belly,  and  in  ihort  every  fymptom, 
announced  the  approach  of  death.  One  of  my 
friends,  Mr.  De  P— — , put  him  uponacourfc 

; t t • 

of  vital  air.  The  patient  fefpired  it  with  de- 
light, and  afked  for  it  with  all  the  eagernefs  of 
an  infant  at  the  bread.  During  the  time  that 
he  refpired  it  he  felt  a comfortable  heat,  which 
didributed  itfelf  through  all  his  limbs.  His 
fftength  increafed  with  the  greated  rapidity; 
and  in  fix  weeks  he  was  able  to  take  long  walks. 

This 
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This  ftate  of  health  laited  fot  fix  months: 
but  after  this  interval  he  relapfed  ; and  being 
no  longer  able  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ufe  oi 

vital  air,  becau'fe  Mr*  De  P had  departed 

for  Paris,  he  died. — Ï am  very  far  from  being 
of  opinion  that  the  refpiration  of  vital  air  ought 
to  be  coniidered  as  a fpecific,  in  cafes  of  this 
nature.  lam  even  in  doubt  whether  this  pow- 
erful air  is  perfectly  adapted  to  fuch  circum- 
ftances  ; but  it  infpires  cheerfulnefs,  renders 
the  patient  happy,  and  in  defperate  cafes  it  is 
mod:  certainly  -a  precious  remedy,  which  can 
fpread  flowers  on  the  borders  of  the  tomb,  and 
prepare  us  in  the  gentleft  manner  for  the  laft 
dreadful  effort  of  nature. 

The  abfôlute  neceffity  of  vital  air  in  refpira- 
tion,  enables  us  to  lay  down  poiitive  principles 
for  purifying  the  corrupted  air  of  any  given 
place.  This  may  be  done  in  three  ways*  The 
firft  conflits  in  correcting  the  vitiated  air  by 
means  of  fubfLanc.es  which  are  capable  of  feiz- 
ing  the  noxious  principles.  The  fécond  con- 
flits in  difplacing  the  corrupted  air,  and  fubfti- 
tuting  frefh  air  in  the  room  of  it  ; as  is  done  by 
means  of  ventilators,  the  agitation  of  doors, 
&c.  And  the  third  conflits  in  pouring  into 
the  mephitifed  atmofphere  a new  quantity  of 
vital  air. 


The 
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The  procédés  employed  in  purifying  cor- 
rupted air,  are  not  all  certain  in  their  effects. 
The  fires  which  are  lighted  for  this  purpofe 
have  no  other  advantage  than  to  eftablifh  af- 
cending  currents,  and  to  burn  unhealthy  exha- 
lations; and  perfumes  do  nothing  more  than 
difguife  the  bad  fmell,  without  changing  the 
nature  of  the  air,  as  the  experiments  ot  Mr. 
Achard  fhew. 


CHAP.  in. 

Concerning  Nitrogene  Gas,  Azote,  or  Atm  of phe^ 

rical  Mephitis . 

IT  has  been  long  fince  afcertained,  that  air 
which  has  ferved  the  purpofes  of  combuf- 
tion  and  refpiration,  is  no  longer  proper  for 
thofe  ufes  ; the  air  thus  corrupted  has  been 
diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Phlogifticated 
Air,  Mephitifed  Air,  Atmofpherical  Mephitis, 
&c.  I call  it  Nitrogene  Gas,  for  the  reafons 
explained  in  the  Preliminary  Difcourfe. 

But  this  refidue  of  combuftion  or  refpiration 
is  always  mixed  with  a fmali  quantity  of  vital 
air  and  carbonic  acid,  which  muft  be  removed 
in  order  to  have  the  nitrogene  gas  in  a date 
of  purity.  There  are  feveral  methods  which 

may 
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may  be  ufed  to  obtain  nitrogene  gas,  in  a very 
pure  ftate. 

ï.  Scheele  has  taught  us,  that  by  expofing 
fulphure  of  alkali,  or  liver  of  fulphur,  in  a vcf- 
fei  filled  with  atmofpherical  air,  the  vital  air  is 
abforbed  ; and,  when  the  abforption  is  com- 
plete, the  nitrogene  gas  remains  pure. 

Byexpofing,  inatmofphericairover  mercury, 
a mixture  of  iron  and  fulphur,  kneaded  toge- 
ther with  water,  Mr.  Kirwan  obtained  nitro- 
gene gas  fo  pure,  that  it  fuffered  no  diminution 
by  nitrous  gas.  He  deprived  it  of  all.  humidity, 
by  fucceflively  introducing  dried  biotting-paper 
into  the  veffel  which  contained  it.  Care  mult 
be  taken  to  withdraw  this  air  in  time  from  the 
pafte  which  affords  it  ; otherwife  it  will  be  mixed 
with  hydrogene  or  inflammable  gas,  which  is 
afterwards  difengaged.  2.  When  by  any  means, 
fuch  as  the  oxidation  of  metals,  the  rancidity  of 
oils,  the  combultion  of phofphorus,  &x.  the  vital 
air  of  the  atmofphere  is  abforbed,  the  refidue  is 
nitrogene  gas.  All  thefe  proceffes  afford  me- 
thods of  greater  or  lefs  accuracy  to  determine 
the  proportions  of  viral  air  and  nitrogene  gas 
in  the  compofition  of  the  atmofphere. 

3*  This  mephitis  may  likewife  be  procured 
by  treating  mufcular  flefh,  or  the  well-wafhed 
fibrous  part  of  blood,  with  nitric  acid  in  the 

hydro- 
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hydro-pneumatic  apparatus.  But  it  muft  be 
carefully  obferved  that  thefe  animal  matters 
ought  to  be  frefh  ; for,  if  they  have  begun  to 
be  changed  by  the  putrid  fermentation,  they 
afford  carbonic  acid  mixed  with  hydrogene 
gas. 

o 

A.  This  gas  is  improper  for  refpiration  and 
combulfion. 

B.  Plants  live  in  this  air,  and  freely  vege- 
tate in  it. 

C.  This  gas  mixes  with  the  other  airs,  with- 
out combining  with  them. 

D.  It  is  lighter  than  the  atmofpheric  air,  the 
barometer  ftanding  at  30.46,  and  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  at  60  : the  weight  of  nitrogene 
gas  is  to  that  of  common  air  as  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-five  to  one  thoufand. 

E.  Mixed  with  vital  air,  in  the  proportion 
of  72  to  28,  it  conftitutes  our  atmofphere. 
The  other  principles  which  analyfis  exhibits  in 
the  atmofphere,  are  only  accidental,  and  by 
no  means  neceffary. 
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SECTION  VI. 


Concerning  the  Mixture  of  Nitrogene  and 
Oxigene  Gas  ; or  of  Atmofpheric  Air. 

H E gafeous  fubftances  we  have  treated 


of  feldom  exift  alone  and  infulated  ; na- 
ture prefents  them  every  where  to  our  obferva- 
tion  in  a ftate  of  mixture  or  of  combination. 
Jn  the  firft  cafe  thefe  gafes  preferve  the  aeri- 
form ftate  ; in  the  fécond  they  for  the  mod 
part  form  fixed  and  folid  bodies.  Nature,  in 
its  feveral  decompofitions,  reduces  almoft  all 
the  principles  of  bodies  into  gas.  Thefe  new 
fubftances  unite  together,  combine,  and  from 
thence  refult  compounds  of  confiderable  fim- 
plicity  in  their  principles,  but  which  become 
complicated  by  fubfequent  mixture  and  com- 
binations, We  may  follow  the  operations  of 

nature,  ftep  by  ftep,  without  departing  from 

% 

the  plan  we  have  adopted. 

The  mixture  of  about  feventy-two  parts  of 
nitrogene  gas,  and  twenty-eight  of  oxigene, 
forms  this  fluid  mafs  in  which  we  live.  Thefe 
two  principles  are  fo  well  mixed,  and  each  of 
them  is  fo  neceflary  to  the  fupport  of  the  va- 
rious functions  of  individuals  which  live  or 


vegetate 
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vegetate  upon  the  globe,  that  they  have  not 
yet  been  found  feparate  and  alone. 

The  proportion  of  thefe  two  gafes  is  fub- 
jed  to  variation  in  the  mixture  which  forms 
the  atrnofphere  : but  this  difference  depends 
only  upon  local  caufes  : and  the  moft  ulual 
proportion  is  that  which  we  have  here  men- 
tioned. 

The  characleriftic  properties  of  vital  air  are 
modified  by  thofe  of  nitrogene  gas,  and  thefe 
modifications  even  feem  to  be  necefiary  ; for  if 
we  were  to  refpire  vital  air  in  its  fate  of  purity, 
it  would  quickly  confume  our  life  ; and  this 
virgin  air  is  no  more  fuitable  to  our  exif  ence 
than  dif  died  water.  Nature  does  not  appear 
to  have  defi gned  us  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples in  their  greatef  degree  of  perfection. 

The  atmofpheric  air  is  elevated  feveral 
leagues  above  our  heads,  and  fills  the  deepef 
fubterraneous  cavities.  It  is  invifible,  infipid, 
inodorous,  ponderous,  elafiic,  &c.  It  was  the 
only  gafeous  fubf  ance  known  before  the  pre- 
fent  epocha  of  chemiftry  ; and  the  infinite  gra- 
dations of  all  the  invifible  fluids  which  prefent- 
ed  themfeves  fo  frequently  to  the  obfervation 
of  philofophers,  were  always  attributed  to  mo- 
difications of  the  air.  Almoft  the  whole  of 

what  has  been  written  upon  the  air  relates  only 

to 
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to  its  phyfical  properties.  We  fhall  confine 
ourfelves  to  point  out  the  chief  of  thefe. 

A.  Air  is  a fluid  of  extreme  rarefadion,  obe- 
dient to  the  fmalleft  motion  : the  flighted  per- 
cuflion  deranges  it;  and  its  equilibrium,  which 
is  continually  deflroyed,  is  continually  endea- 
vouring to  reflore  itlelf. 

Though  very  fluid,  it  pafles  with  difficulty 
through  orifices  by  means  of  which  grofler  li- 
quids can  eafily  penetrate.  This  has  caufed 
philofophers  to  l'uppofe  that  its  parts  were  of 
a branched  form  *. 

B.  The  atmofpheric  air  is  invifible.  It  re~ 
fradls  the  rays  of  light  without  refleding  them  i 
for  it  is  without  fufficient  proofs  that  fome 
philofophers  have  imagined  that  large  mafles 
of  this  fluid  are  of  a blue  colour. 

It  appears  that  the  air  is  inodorous  itfelf  ; 
though  it  is  the  vehicle  of  odorant  particles. 

It  may  be  confldered  as  infipid  ; and  when 
its  contad  affeds  us  varioufly,  we  ought  to  at- 
tribute it  to  its  phyfical  qualities. 

C.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  lafl 

*T  his  is  a deception.  It  is  true  that  the  cohefive  attrac- 
tion  renders  it  difficult  to  difplace  any  denfe  fluid  from  a ca- 
pillary tube  by  the  intruflon  of  air;  but  every  experiment  of 
the  air-pump,  the  condenfor,  and  the  barometer,  fhews  with 
waat  facility  the  air  pafles  through  the  fmalleft  orifices.  T. 

century 
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century  that  its  weight  was  afcertaincd  by 
curate  experiments.  The  impoflibility  of  fup- 
porting  water  in  a tube  open  at  the  bottom,  to  a 
greater  height  than  thirty. two  feet,  caufed  Tor- 
riceilius  to  fufpedt  that  an  external  caufe  fup- 
ported  the  liquid  at  that  height,  and  that  it  was 
not  the  horror  of  a vacuum  which  precipitated 
the  water  in  the  barrels  of  pumps.  This  cele- 
brated philofopher  filled  a tube  doled  at  one  of 
its  extremities  with  mercury  : he  reverfed  this 
into  a veffel  filled  with  the  fame  metal  ; and  ob- 
ferved  that  the  mercury,  after  feveral  ofcilla- 
lions,  conftantly  fubfided  to  the  height  of  twen- 
ty-eight  inches.  He  immediately  faw  that  the 
difference  of  elevations  correfponded  with  the 
relative  weights  of  thefe  two  fluids,  which  are  in 
the  proportion  of  fourteen  to  one.  The  immor- 
tal Pafchal  proved,  fome  time  afterwards,  that 
liquids  were  fupported  at  this  elevation  by  a 
column  of  atmoipherical  air  ; and  afcertained 
that  their  height  varies  according  to  the  length 
of  the  column  w hich  preffes  upon  them. 

D.  The  elafticity  of  the  air  is  one  fcof  the 
properties  upon  which  natuial  philofophers 
have  made  the  greateft  number  of  experiments  ; 
and  it  has  even  been  applied  to  confiderable 
advantage  in  the  arts. 


SEC- 
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SECTION  VII. 

Concerning  the  Combination  of  Oxigenous 
Gas  and  Hydrogene,  which  forms  Water. 

WATER  has  been  long  confidered  as 
an  elementary  principle  ; and  when 
accurate  experiments  had  compelled  chemifts 
to  clafs  it  among  compound  fubftances,  a refift- 
anceand  oppofition  were  made  to  it,  which  wTete 
not  manifefted  when  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the 
other  matters  reputed  to  be  elementary,  were 
fubjecfied  to  fimilar  revolutions.  It  feems  to 
me,  however,  that  this  analylis  is  equally  firiâ: 
with  that  of  the  air.  Water  is  decompofed  by 
feveral  procefies  ; it  is  formed  by  the  combi, 
nation  of  oxigene  and  hydrogene  : and  we  find 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  art  con- 
spire to  prove  the  fame  truth.  What  more 
can  be  required  to  afford  an  abfolute  certainty 
refpeddng  any  phyfical  fa£t  ? 

Water  is  contained  in  bodies  in  a greater  or 
lefs  quantity,  and  may  be  confidered  in  two 
Vql,  I*  L fiâtes; 
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Hates:  it  is  either  in  the  date  of  fimple  mix- 
ture, or  in  a date  of  combination.  In  the  fird 
cafe,  it  renders  bodies  humid,  is  perceptible  to 
the  eye,  and  may  be  difengaged  with  thegreated 
facility.  In  the  fécond,  it  exhibits  no  charac- 
ter which  (hews  that  it  is  in  a date  of  mixture. 
It  exifts  in  this  form  -in  cry-ftals,  faits,  plants, 
animals,  &c.  It  Is  thi$  water  which  the  cele- 
brated Bernard  has  called  Generative  Water  ; 
and  of  which  he  has  made  a fifth  element,  to 
diftinguïfh  it  from  cxhalat'ive  water. 

Water,  exifting  in  a date  of  combination  in 
bodies,  concurs  in  imparting  to  them  hardnefs 
and  trahfpareiicy.  Salts,  and  mod  dony  cryf- 
tals,  lofe  their  tranfparency  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  their  water  of  crydallization. 

.Some  bodies  are  indebted  to  water  for  their 
fixity.  The  acids,  for  example,  acquire  fix- 
ity only  by  combining  with  water. 

Under  theft  various  points  of  view,  water 
may  be  conffdered  as  the  general  cement  of 
nature.  The  dones  and  faits  which  are  depriv- 
ed of  it,  become  pulverulent  ; and  water  faci- 
litates the  coagulation,  re-union,  and  confid- 
ence of  the  particles  of  dones,  faits,  &c.  as  we 
fnall  fee  in  the  operations  performed  with 

pladers,  lutes,  mortar,  &c. 

Water;*  when  difengaged  from  its  combina- 
ts iPF  - 1 '~tions. 
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lions,  and  in  a flare  of  abfolute  liberty,  is  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  agents  j.n  the  opera- 
tions of  this  globe.  It  bears  a part  in  the  for- 
mation and  decompofition  of  all  the  bodies  of 
the  mineral  kingdom:  it  is  necelfary  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  to  the  free  exercife  of  moft  of  the 
functions  of  animal  bodies  ; and  it  haftens  and 
facilitates  the  deftrudtion  of  thefe  bodies,  asfoon 
as  they  are  deprived  of  the  principle  of  life. 

For  a certain  time  water  was  thought  to  be  a 
fluid  earth.  The  diflillation,  trituration,  and 
putrefaction  of  water,  which  always  left  an 
earthy  refidue,  afforded  credit  to  an  opinion 
that  it  was  converted  into  earth.  On  this 
fubjecl,  the  works  of  Wallerius  and  Margraff 
may  be  confulted:  but  Mr.  Lavoifier  has 
fhewn  that  this  earth  arifes  from  the  wear  of 
the  veffels;  and  the  celebrated  Scheele  has 
proved  the  identity  of  the  nature  of  this  earth 
with  that  of  the  glafs  veffels  in  which  the  ope- 
rations were  made.  So  that  the  opinions  of 
the  philofbphical  world  are  at  prefent  decided 
in  this  refped:. 

In  order  to  obtain  accurate  ideas  of  a fub- 
ffance  fo  neceffary  to  be  known»  we  will  confi- 
der  water  under  its  three  different  Hates  of  fo- 
iidity,  fluidity,  and  gas. 


L 2 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Concerning  Water  in  the  State  of  Ice, 

Ice  is  the  natural  ftate  of  water,  whenever  it 
is  deprived  of  a portion  of  that  caloric  with 
which  it  is  combined  when  it  appears  in  the 
form  of  a liquid  or  gas. 

The  converfion  into  ice  is  attended  with  fc- 
veral  phenomena  which  feldom  vary, 

A.  The  firft  of  all,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
moil  extraordinary,  is  a fenflble  production  of 
heat  at  the  moment  in  which  the  water  pafles 
to  the  folid  (late.  The  experiments  of  Meffrs. 
Fahrenheit,  Treiwald,  Baume,  De  Ratte,  leave 
no  doubt  on  this  fubjeCt;  fo  that  the  water  is 
colder  at  the  inftant  of  congelation  than  the 
ice  itfelf. 

A flight  agitation  of  the  fluid  facilitates  its 
converfion  into  ice,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  flighted  motion  very  frequently  deter, 
mines  the  cryftallization  of  certain  faits.  This 
arifes,  perhaps,  from  the  circumftance,  that  by 
this  means  the  caloric,  which  is  interpofed  be- 
tween the  particles,  and  may  oppofe  itfelf  to 

the  production  of  the  phenomenon,  may  be 
, . . "w  exprefled 
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exprefledordiféngaged.  In  proof  of  this  opini- 
on^ it  is  feen  that  the  thermometer  riles  at  the 
very  fame  inftant,  according  to  Fahrenheit. 

B.  Frozen  water  occupies  a larger  fpace  than 
fluid  water:  we  are  indebted  to  the  Academy 
del  Cimento  for  the  proofs  of  this  truth.  In 
their  experiments,  bomb  fhells,  and  the  ftrong- 
eft  veflels,  being  filled  with  water,  were  burft 
into  pieces  by  the  congelation  ol  this  fluid. 
The  trunks  of  trees  are  divided  and  1 pi  it  with 
a loud  noife,  as  foon  as  the  fap  freezes  ; and  fo 
likewife  ftones  are  broken  in  pieces  the  mo- 
ment the  water  with  which  they  are  impreg- 
nated  pafles  to  the  Hate  of  ice. 

C.  Ice  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
confufed  cryfiallization.  Mr.  De  Mairan  ob- 
ferved  that  the  needle-formed  cryflals  of  ice 
unite  in  an  angle  of  either  fixty  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  degrees. 

Mr.  Pelletier  obferved,  in  a piece  of  fifiulous 
ice,  cryftals  in  the  form  of  flattened  triangular 
prifms,  terminated  by  two  dehedral  fummits. 

Mr.  Sage  obferves,  that  if  a piece  of  ice, 
which  contains  water  in  its  internal  parts,  be 
broken,  the  water  runs  out,  and  the  internal 
cavity  is  found  to  be  lined  with  beautiful  tetra- 
hedral prifms,  terminated  in  tour-fided  prifms. 
Thefe  prifms  are  often  articulated  and  crofled. 

Vide 
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Vide  M.  Sage,  Annales  de  Chimie,  tom.  i. 
P-  77- 

Mr.  Macquart  has  obferved,  that  when  it 
fnows  at  Mofcow,  and  the  atmofphere  is  not 
too  dry,  the  air  is  obferved  to  be  loaded  with 
beautiful  cry  ftallizations  regularly  flattened,  and 
as  thin  as  a leaf  of  paper.  They  confift  of  an 
union  of  fibres  which  (hoot  from  the  fame  cen- 
tre to  form  fix  principal  rays,  and  thefe  rays 
divide  themfelves  into  fmall  blades  extremely 
brilliant  : he  obferved  feveral  of  thefe  flattened 
radii  which  were  ten  lines  in  diameter. 

D.  When  water  pafles  from  thefolid  to  the 
liquid  Hate,  it  produces  cold  by  the  abforption 
of  a portion  of  heat,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  fine 
experiments  of  Wilcke.  This  production  of 
cold,  by  the  fufion  of  ice,  is  likewlfe  proved 
by  the  practice  of  the  confectioners,  who  fufe 
certain  faits  with  ice,  in  order  to  produce  a 
degree  of  cold  below  o. 

Ice  is  found  in  many  places  in  great  maffies, 
known)  by  the  name  of  Glacières  ; certain  moun- 
tains are  conftantly  covered  with  them,  and  the 
fouthcrn  ocean  abounds  with  them.  The  ice 
formed  by  fait  water  affords  frefh  water  when 
melted;  and  in  feveral  northern  provinces  water 
is  faid  to  be  concentrated  by  frofi,  to  colled:  the 
fait  it  holds  in  fdlution.  I have  likewife  ob- 
W ferved. 
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obier ved,  that  fevers]  metallic  faits  arc  pre- 
cipitated by  expofing  their  folutions  to  a tem- 
perature fufficient  to  freeze  them.  The  ice 
which  was  formed  did  not  poffefs  the  charac- 
ters of  the  fait  which  had  been  diffolved. 

Hail  and  fnoware  nothing  but  modifications 
of  ice.  We  may  confider  hail  as  produced  by 
the  fudden  difengagement  of  the  elaftic  fluid* 
which  concurs  in  rendering  water  liquid  : it  is 
almoft  always  accompanied  w;ith  thunder.  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  Quinquet  have  confirmed 
this  theory. — Î will  here  relate  a fadt  to  which 
I myfelf  was  witnefs*  at  Montpelier*  and  of 
which  philofophers  may  ad  vantage  ou  fly  avail 
themfelves.  On  the  29th  of  October*  178 6* 
four  inches  of  water  fell  at  Montpelier;  a vio- 
lent explofion  of  thunder*  which  was  heard  about 
four  in  the  evening,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
very  near*  caufed  a moft  dreadful  (bower  of 
hail.  At  this  inflant  adruggifi,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  his  cellar  in  preventing  the  mifehief 
occalioned  by  the  filtration  of  water  through  the 
wall*  was  highly  aftonifhed  to  behold  that  the 
water  which  came  through  the  wall  was  infiantly 
changed  into  ice.  ITe  called  in  feveral  neigh- 
bours to  partake  of  his  furprife.  I vifited  the 
place  a quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards*  and  found 
ten  pounds  of  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  ; I was 

well 
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well  allured  that  it  could  not  havepafied  through 
the  wall,  which  did  not  exhibit  any  crack,  but 
appeared  to  be  in  very  good  condition.  Did 
the  fame  caufe,  which  determined  the  forma- 
tion of  hail  in  the  atmofphere,  adt  equally  in 
this  cellar  ? — I relate  the  fadt  only,  and  forbear 
to  make  any  conjecture  upon  it. 

ARTICLE  II. 

t 

» 

Concerning  Water  in  the  Liquid  State. 

The  natural  Rate  of  water  appears  to  be  that 
of  ice  : but  its  mod:  ufual  Rate  is  that  of  fluidity  ; 
and  under  this  form  it  poffeffes  certain  general 
properties,  which  we  fhall  proceed  to  defcribe. 

The  experiments  of  the  Academy  del  Ci- 
mento  have  caufed  the  philofophical  world  to 
deny  the  leaR  elaRicity  to  water,  becaufe  it 
efcaped  through  the  pores  of  balls  of  metal 
flrongly  comprefled,  rather  than  yield  to  pref- 
fure.  But  Meffrs.  Zimmerman,  and  the  abbé 
Monger,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  its  elaRi- 
city from  the  very  experiments  upon  which  the 
contrary  opinion  has  been  built  *. 

The 

\ 

* The  experiments  of  Canton,  to  prove  the  compreiTibility 
cf  water,  are  well  known,  and  may  be  feen  in  the  Philofo- 
phical 
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The  liquid  flate  renders  the  force  of  aggre- 
gation in  water  lefs  powerful,  and  it  enters 
into  combination  more  readily  in  this  form. 
Water  which  flows  on  the  furface  of  cur  globe 
is  never  pure.  Rain-water  is  feldom  exempt 
from  feme  mixture,  as  appears  from  the  fine  fé- 
riés of  experiments  of  the  celebrated  Margraff. 

I have  afeertained,  at  Montpelier,  that  the  rain- 
water in  (forms  is  more  impure  than  that  of  a 
gentle  fhower — that  the  water  which  falls  firft 
is  lefs  pure  than  that  which  falls  after  feveral 
hours  or  feveral  days  rain — that  the  water 
which  falls  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  fea 
to  the  fouthward,  contains  fea-falt  ; whereas 
that  which  is  produced  by  a northerly  wind, 

< 

does  not  contain  a particle. 

Hippocrates  has  made  feveral  very  important 
obfervations  refpeddng  the  various  qualities  of 
water,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  &c. 

As  it  is  of  importance  to  the  chemifl:  to  have 
very  pure  water  for  feveral  delicate  operations, 

\ i * * 4 

phical  TranfaéHons.  He  enclofed  water  in  fpherical  glafs 
veffels,  from  which  a narrow  neck  proceeded,  like  that  of  a 
thermometer  : the  water  was  found  to  occupy  a larger  fpace 
when  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  was  removed  by  the  air- 
pump,  and  a lefs  fpace  when  a greater  preffure  was  added  by 
the  condenfor . T» 


it 
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it  is  necefTary  to  point  out  the  means  which 
may  be  ufed  to  carry  any  water  whatever  to  this 
degree  of  purity. 

Water  is  purified  by  diftillation.  This  ope- 
ration is  performed  in  veffels  called  Alembics, 
The  alembic  is  compofed  of  two  pieces  ; a boiler 
or  cucurbit,  and  a covering  called  the  capital 
or  head. 

The  water  is  put  into  the  cucurbit,  from 
which  it  is  raifed  in  vapours  by  means  of  fire, 
and  thefe  vapours  are  condenfed  by  cooling 
the  head  with  cold  vrater.  The  condenied  va- 
pours flow  into  a veffel  deiigned  to  receive 
them.  This  is  called  Diftilled  Water;  and  is 
pure,  becaufe  it  has  left  behind  it  in  the  cucur- 
bit the  faits  and  other  fixed  principles  which 
altered  its  purity. 

Diftillation  is  more  fpeedy  and  quick,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  prefture  of  the  air  is  lefs  upon 
the  furface  of  the  ftagnant  fluid.  Mr.  Lavoifier 
diftilled  mercury  in  vacuo  ; and  the  abbé  Rochon 
has  made  a happy  application  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples to  diftillation.  It  is  to  this  fame  prin- 
ciple that  we  muft  refer  the  obfervations  of  al- 
moft  all  naturalifts  and  philofophers,  who  have 
remarked,  that  the  ebullition  in  the  liquid  be- 
comes more  eafy,  in  proportion  as  we  afcend  a 

mountain  from  any  other  elevation  ; and  it  is 

in 
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in  confequence  of  thefe  principles,  that  Mr, 
Achard  conftruTed  an  infiniment  to  determine 
theheights  of  mountains,  by  the  degrees  ot  tem- 
perature of  the  ebullition  of  boiling  water. 

The  abbé  Mongez,  and  Mr.  Lamanow,  ob- 
ferved  that  ether  evaporates  with  prodigious  fa- 
cility upon  the  peak  of  Teneriffe;  and  Mr.  De 
SauiFure  has  confirmed  thefe  experiments  on 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 

A true  diftillation  is  carried  on  every  where 
at  the  furface  of  our  globe.  The  heat  of  the 
fun  raifes  water  in  the  form  of  vapours  ; thefe 
remain  a certain  time  in  the  atmofphere,  and 
afterwards  fall  in  the  form  of  dew,  by  fimple 

refrigeration.  This  rife  and  fall  of  humidity, 

» 

which  fucceed  each  other,  wafh  and  purge  the 
atmofphere  of  all  thofe  particles,  which  by  their 
corruption  or  development  might  render  it  in- 
fectious; and  it  is  perhaps  this  combination  of 
^ % 
various  miafmata  w ith  water  which  renders  the 

evening  dew  fo  unwholefome. 

It  is  to  a fimilar  natural  diftillation  that  we 
ought  to  refer  the  alternate  tranfition  of  water 
from  the  liquid  ftate  to  that  of  vapour,  which 
forms  clouds,  and  by  this  means  conveys  the 
water  from  the  fea  to  the  fummits  of  mountains, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  in  torrents,  to  re- 
turn again  to  the  common  receptacle. 


We 
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We  find  traces  of  the  diftillation  of  water  in 
the  molt  remote  ages.  The  firft  navigators  in 
the  illands  of  the  Archipelago  filled  their  pots 
with  falt-water,  and  received  the  vapour  in 
fponges  placed  over  them.  The  procefs  of  dif- 
tilling  the  water  of  the  fea  has  been  fucceflively 
brought  to  perfection  ; and  Mr.  Poifionnier  has 
exhibited  a very  well  conftruéted  apparatus  to 
procure  frefli  water  at  all  times  in  abundance. 

Pure  water  requires  to  be  agitated,  and  com- 
bined with  the  air  of  the  atmofphere,  to  render 
it  wholefome.  PJence,  no  doubt,  it  is,  that 
water  immediately  produced  by  melting  fnow, 
is  unfit  to  drink. 

The  characters  of  potable  water  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  A lively,  frefli,  and  agreeable  tafte. 

2.  The  property  of  boiling  readily,  and  alfo 
that  of  boiling  peafe  and  other  pulfe. 

3.  The  virtue  of  diflolving  foap  without 
curdling. 


ARTICLE  III. 
Concerning  Water  in  the  State  of  Gas. 

Many  fubftances  are  naturally  in  the  ftate  of 
an  aeriform  fluid,  at  the  degree  of  the  tempera- 
ture 
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tureof  our  atmofphere  : fuch,  for  example,  are 
the  carbonic  acid  ; and  the  oxigenous,  the  hy- 
drogenous, and  the  nitrigenous  gafes. 

Other  fubftances  evaporate  at  a degree  of 
heat  very  near  that  in  which  we  live#  Ether 
and  alcohol  are  in  this  fituation.  The  fir  ft  of 
thefe  liquors  paffes  to  the  ftate  of  gas  at  the 
temperature  of  35  degrees;  the  fécond,  at  that 
of  80  (of  Reaumur). 

Some  fluids  require  a ftronger  heat  for  this 
purpofe  ; fuch  as  water,  the  fulphuric  and  nitric 
acids,  oil,  &c. 

To  convert  water  into  an  aeriform  fluid, 
Melfrs.  De  la  Place  and  Lavoifler  filled  a glafs 
velfel  with  mercury,  and  reverfed  it  over  a difh 
filled  with  the  fame  metal.  Two  ounces  cf  wa- 
ter were  transferred  beneath  this  velfel  ; and  the 
mercury  was  heated  to  the  temperature  of  be- 
tween ninety-five  and  a hundred  of  Reaumur, 
by  plunging  it  in  a boiler  filled  with  the  mother 
water  of  nitre.  The  included  water  became  ra- 
refied, and  occupied  the  whole  capacity. 

Water,  by  palling  through  earthen  velfels  ig- 
nited in  the  fire,  becomes  converted  into  gas, 
according  to  Prieflley  and  Kirwan.  The  æoli- 
pile,  the  fteam-engine,  the  digefter  of  Papin, 
and  the  procefs  of  the  glafs-blowers,  who  blow 

t 

large  globes  by  injecting  a mouthful  of  water 

through 
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through  their  iron  tube,  prove  the  converfion 
of  water  into  gas. 

It  follows  from  thefe  principles,  that  the  vo^ 

\ 

latilization  of  water  being  ncrthing  more  than  a 
dire#  combination  of  caloric  with  this  liquid, 
the  portions  of  water  which  are  the  molt  imme- 
diately expofed  to  heat,  mud  be  the  fir  ft  vola- 
tilized ; and  this  is  daily  obferved  ; for  it  is  con- 
tinually feen  that  ebullition  begins  at  the  part 
moft  heated.  But  when  the  heat  is  applied 
equally  at  all  parts,  the  ebullition  is  general. 

Several  phenomena  have  led  us  to  believe  that 
water  may  be  converted  into  air.  The  procefs 
of  the  glafs-blowers  to  blow  large  fpheres  ; the 
hydraulic  organ  of  father  Kircher;  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  æolipile  ; the  experiments  of 
MefTrs.  Pricftley  and  Kir  wan  ; the  manner  of 
afliftingcombuftion,  by  fprinkling a fmall quan- 
tity of  water  upon  the  coals — all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  appeared  to  announce  the  conver- 
fion of  water  into  air.  But  it  was  far  from  be- 
ing fuppofed  that  moft  of  thefe  phenomena 
were  produced  by  the  decompofition  of  this 
fluid  ; and  the  genius  of  Mr.  Lavoifier  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  carry  this  point  of  dodrine  to  the 
degree  of  certainty  and  precifion,  which  in  my 
opinion  it  now  appears  to  poffefs. 

MefTrs.  Macquer  and  De  la  Metherie  had 

already 
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already  obferved,  that  the  combuftion  of  in- 
flammable  air  produced  much  water.  Mr.  Ca- 
vendifh  confirmed  thefe  experiments  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  rapid  combuftion  of  inflammable  air 
and  vital  air.  But  Meflrs*  Lavoifier,  De  la  Place* 
Monge,  and  Meufhier,  have  proved  that  the 
whole  mafs  of  the  water  might  be  converted  into 
hydrogene  and  oxigene  ; and  that  the  combuf- 

1 

tlon  of  thefe  two  gafes  produced  a volume  of 
water  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  two 
principles  employed  in  this  experiment. 

1.  IF  a Email  glafs  veffel  be  inverted  over 
mercury,  and  a known  quantity  of  diftilled  wa- 
ter and  filings  of  iron  be  put  into  the  upper 
part  of  this  veffel,  inflammable  air  will  be  gra- 
dually difengaged,  the  iron  will  ruft,  and  the 
water  which  moiftens  it  will  diminifh,  and  at 
length  difappear  ; the  weight  of  the  inflamma- 
ble air  which  is  produced,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion in  weight  of  the  iron,  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  weight  of  the  water  made  ufe  of.  It  ap- 
pears therefore  to  be  proved,  that  the  water  is 
reduced  into  two  principles,  the  one  of  which  is 
inflammable  air,  and  the  other  is  the  principle 
which  has  entered  into  combination  with  the 
metal.  Now  we  know  that  the  oxidation  or 
calcination  of  metals  is  owing  to  vital  air  ; and 
confequently  the  two  fubflances  produced, 

namely 
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namely  the  vital  air  and  inflammable  air,  arife 
from  the  decompofition  of  water, 

2.  When  water  is  converted  into  the  date  of 
vapour,  in  its  paffage  through  an  ignited  iron 
tube,  the  iron  becomes  oxided,  and  hydrogene 
is  obtained  in  the  ftate  of  gas.  The  augmen- 
tation of  weight  in  the  metal,  and  the  weight 
of  the  hydrogene  obtained,  form  precifely  a 
fum  equal  to  that  of  the  water  employed. 

The  experiment  made  at  Paris,  in  the  pre- 
fence of  a numerous  commiflion  of  the  Aca- 
demy, appears  to  me  to  leave  no  further  doubt 
concerning  the  decompofition  of  water. 

A o-un-barrel  was  taken,  into  which  a quan- 
ta 

tity  of  thick  iron  wire,  flattened  by  hammering, 
was  introduced,  dhe  iron  and  the  gun-barrel 
were  weighed  : the  gun-barrel  was  then  covered 
with  a lute  proper  to  defend  it  from  the  contadl 
of  the  air;  it  was  afterwards  placed  in  a furnace, 
and  inclined  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  water 
might  run  through  it.  At  its  moil  elevated 
extremity  was  fixed  a funnel  defigned  to  con- 
tain water,  and  to  let  it  pafs  drop  by  drop  by 
means  of  a cock  : this  funnel  was  ciofed,  to 
avoid  all  evaporation  of  the  water.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  gun-barrel  was  placed  a 
tubulated  receiver,  intended  to  receive  the  wa- 
ter which  might  pafs  without  decompofition; 
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and  to  the  tubulure  of  the  receiver  the  pneu- 
mato-chemical  apparatus  was  adapted.  I or 
greater  precaution,  a vacuum  was  made  in  the 
whole  apparatus  before  the  operation  began. 
Laflly,  as  foon  as  the  gun-barrel  was  red-hot, 
the  water  was  introduced  drop  by  drop.  Much- 
hydrogenous  gas  was  obtained:  and  at  the  end 
of  the  experiment  the  gun-barrel  was  found  to 
have  acquired  Weight  ; and  the  flat  pieces  of 
iron  included  within  were  converted  into  a 
ffratum  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  or  tithiops 
martial,  cryftallized  like  the  iron  ore  of  the 
ifland  of  Elba.  It  was  afcertained  that  the  iron 
wras  in  the  fame  flare  as  that  which  is  burned  in 
oxigenous  gas  ; and  the  increafed  weight  of  the 
iron,  added  to  that  of  the  hydrogene,  was  ac- 
curately equal  to  that  of  the  water  employed. 

The  hydrogenous  gas  obtained  was  burned 
with  a quantity  of  vital  air  equal  to  that  which 
had  been  retained  by  the  iron,  and  the  fix 
ounces  of  water  wrere  recompofed. 

3.  MefTrs.  Lavoifier  and  De  la  Place,  by 
burning  ih  a proper  apparatus  a mixture  of 
fourteen  parts  of  hydrogenous  gas,  and  eighty- 
fix  of  oxigene,  obtained  a proportionate  quan- 
tity of  water.  Mr.  Monge  obtained  the  fame 
refait  at  Mezieres,  at  the  fame  time. 

The  moft  conclufive  and  the  moft  authentic 
Vol.  I.  M experU 
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experiment  which  was  made  upon  the  compo- 
iltion  or  fynthefis  of  water,  is  that  which  was 
begun  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  ended  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1788,  at  the  Royal  College,  by 
Mr.  Lefevre  de  Gineau. 

The  volume  of  oxigenous  gas  confumed, 
when  reduced  to  the  preffure  of  twenty-eight 
inches  of  mercury,  at  the  temperature  of  ten 
degrees  of  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur,  was 
35085  (French)  cubic  inches,  and  its  weight 
2 50  gros  10,5  grains. 

The  volume  of  hydrogenous  gas  was  74967,4 
cubic  inches,  and  the  weight  66  gros  4,3 
grains. 

The  nitrogenous  gas  and  the  carbonic  acid 
which  were  mixed  with  thefe  gafes,  and  which 
had  been  extracted  out  of  the  receiver  at  nine 
feveral  times,  weighed  39,23  grains. 

The  oxigenous  gas  contained  of  its  weight 
of  carbonic  acid  ; fo  that  the  weight  of  the 
gafes  burned  was  280  gros  63,8  grains,  which 
makes  2 pounds  3 ounces  o gros  63,8  grains. 

The  veffels  were  opened  in  the  prefence  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
feveral  other  learned  men,  and  were  found  to 
contain  2 pounds  3 ounces  o gros  33  grains  oi 
water  : this  weight  anfvvers  to  that  of  the  gafes 
-made  ufe  of,  wanting  3 1 grains  ; this  deficiency 

may 
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may  arife  from  the  caloric  which  held  the  gafes 
in  folution  being  diflipated  when  they  became 
fixed,  which  muft  neceflariiy  have  occafioned 
a lofs. 

The  water  was  fubacid  to  the  tafte,  and  af- 
forded 27!  grains  of  nitric  acid,  which  acid  is 
produced  by  the  combination  of  the  nitrogene 
and  oxigene  gafes. 

From  the  experiment  of  the  decompofition 
of  water,  100  parts  of  this  fluid  contained 
Oxigene  84,2636  = 84J. 

Hydrogene  15,7364=  151. 

According  to  the  experiment  of  its  compofi- 
tion,  100  parts  of  water  contained 
Oxigene  84,8  = 844. 

Hydrogene  15,2  = 15*.. 

Independent  of  thefe  experiments  of  analyfis 
and  fynthefis,  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  wa- 
ter, in  itsfeveral  dates,  confirm  our  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  conflituent  parts  which  we  ac- 
knowledge it  to  poftefs.  The  oxidation  of 
metals  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  at  a 
diftance  from  the  atmofpherical  air,  the  efflo- 
refcence  of  pyrites,  anrd  the  formation  of  ochres, 
are  phenomena  which  cannot  be  explained 
without  the  afliftance  of  this  theory. 

Water,  being  compofed  of  two  known  prin- 
ciples, muft  adt  like  all  other  compound  bodies 

M 2 which 
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which  we  know  ; that  is,  according  to  the 
affinities  of  its  conftituent  parts.  It  muff:  there- 
fore in  fome  inftances  yield  its  hydrogene,  and 
in  others  its  oxigene. 

If  it  be  placed  in  contact  with  bodies  which 
have  the  firongefl:  affinity  with  oxigene,  fuch  as 
the  metals,  oils,  charcoal,  &c.  the  oxigenous 
principle  will  unite  with  thefe  fubllances  ; and 
the  hydrogene,  being  fet  at  liberty,  will  be  dif- 
fipated.  This  happens  when  hydrogene  gas  is 
difengaged,  by  caufing  the  acids  to  act  upon 
certain  metals  ; or  when  red-hot  iron  is  plunged 
In  water,  as  MelTrs.  HafFenfratz,  Stoulfz,  and 
D’Hellancourt  have  obferved. 

NIn  vegetables,  on  the  contrary,  it  feems  that 
the  hydrogene  is  the  principle  which  fixes  it- 
felf;  while  the  oxigene  is  eafily  difengaged, 
and  makes  its  efcape. 


Of  Alkalis. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

Concerning  the  Combinations  of  Nitrogene 
Gas,  i.  With  Hydrogene  Gas.  2.  With 
the  EarthyPrinciples  forming  theAlkalis. 

IT  appears  to  be  proved,  that  the  combina- 
tion of  nitrogene  gas  with  hydrogene  forms 
one  of  the  fubftances  comprifed  in  the  clafs  of 
alkalis.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  others  are 
compofed  of  this  fame  gas  and  an  earthy  bafis. 
It  is  from  thefe  coniiderations  that  we  have 
thought  proper  to  place  thofe  fubflances  here: 
and  we  have  adopted  that  decifion  with  fo  much 
the  more  foundation,  becaufe  the  knowledge  of 
alkalis  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  enable  us  to 
proceed  with  order  in  a courfe  of  chemiftry  ; 
and  becaufe  thefe  re-agents  are  mod:  frequent- 
ly employed,  and  their  combinations  and  ufes 
prefent  themfelves  at  every  flep  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  and  art. 

It  is  an  eftablilhed  convention  to  call  every 
fubftance  an  Alkali,  which  is  character! fed  by 
the  following  properties: 

A.  An  acrid,  burning,  urinous  tafte* 

B.  The  property  of  converting  fyrup  of  vio- 
lets green;  but  not  the  tinfture  of  turnfole,  as 
certain  authors  announce. 


C.  The 
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C.  The  virtue  of  forming  glafs,  when  fufed 
with  quartzofe  fubftances. 

D.  The  faculty  of  rendering  oils  mifcible 
with  water;  of  effervefcing  with  certain  acids; 
and  of  forming  neutral  fairs  wTith  all  of  them. 

I muft  obferve  that  none  of  thefe  characters 
is  rigorous  and  exclufive;  and  that  confequent- 
ly  no  one  of  them  is  fufficient  to  afford  a cer- 
tainty of  the  exiftence  of  an  alkali  : but  the  re- 
union of  feveral  forms,  by  their  concurrence, 
a mafs  of  proofs  or  indications,  which  lead  us 
to  fufficient  evidence. 

The  a?lkalis  are  divided  into  fixed  alkalis  and 
volatile  alkalis.  This  diftin&ion  is  eftablifhed 
upon  the  fmell  of  thefe  fubftances:  the  former 
are  not  volatilized,  even  in  the  focus  of  the 
burning  mirror,  and  emit  no  charaéteriflic 
fmell;  whereas  the  latter  are  eafily  reduced  in- 
to vapour,  and  emit  a very  penetrating  odour. 


CHAP.  I. 

Concerning  Fixed  Alkalis. 

O more  than  two  kinds  of  fixed  alkalis 


have  hitherto  been  difcovered  : the  one 
which  is  called  Vegetable  Alkali,  or  Pot-Afh; 
the  other  Mineral  Alkali,  or  Soda. 


i 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Concerning  the  Vegetable  Alkali,  or  Pot-Afh. 

This  alkali  may  be  extracted  from  various 
fubftances;  and  it  is  more  or  lefs  pure,  accord- 
ingly as  it  is  afforded  by  one  fubflance  or  ano- 
ther. Several  varieties  are  made  in  commerce, 
to  which  different  names  have  been  affixed,  and 
which  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  be  known. 
The  chemift  may  indeed  confound  all  thefedif- 
tindlions,  in  his  writings,  under  one  fingie  de- 
nomination : but  the  diflinftions  eftablifhed  by 
the  artifts  are  founded  upon  a feries  of  experi- 
ments, which  have  proved  that  the  virtues  of 
thefe  feveral  alkalis  are  very  different  ; and  this 
confiant  variety  in  their  effedls  appears  to  me 
to  juftify  the  various  denominations  afligned 
to  them. 

1.  The  alkali  extracted  from  the  lixivium  of 
wood-aflies,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Salin» 
The  Jalin  calcined,  and  by  this  means  difen- 
gaged  from  all  the  blackening  principles,  forms 
pot-afh. 

The  afhes  are  more  or  lefs  rich  in  alkali,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  wood  which  affords  / 
them  ; in  general,  hard  woods  contain  the  mofl. 
The  afhes  of  beech  afford  from  1 1 to  131b.  per 

quintal. 
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quintal,  according  to  the  experiments  which  1 
have  made  in  the  large  way,  at  St.  Sauveur  ; 
thofe  of  box  afforded  from  12  to  141b.  The 
tables  drawn  up  by  the  feveral  adminiffrators 
of  the  gunpowder  and  faltpetre  manufactories 
may  be  confulted,  refpeCting  the  quantity  of 
alkali  afforded  by  the  combuffion  of  feveral 
plants:  they  ufed  40001b.  of  each  in  their  va- 
rious experiments. 

To  extract  this  alkali,  nothing  more  is  necef- 
iary  than  to  waff  the  aff  es,  and  to  concentrate 
the  diffblution  in  boilers  of  caff  iron.  It  is  on 
account  of  the  alkali  that  wood  aff  es  are  em- 
ployed in  the  lixiviums  ufed  by  laundreffes  or 
bleachers.  The  ufe  of  alkali,  in  this  cafe,  is  to 
combine  with  the  fat  fubftances,  and  to  render 
them  foluble  in  water. 

Almoff  all  the  pot-afh  fold  in  commerce  for 
the  ufe  of  our  glafs-houfes,  our  foap-makers, 
our  bleaching-grounds,  &c.  is  fabricated  in  the 
north,  where  the  abundance  of  wood  admits  of 
its  being  applied  to  this  (ingle  purpofe.  We 
might  effabliff  works  of  this  kind  to  fufficient 
advantage  in  the  foreffs  of  our  kingdom.  But 
there  is  more  to  be  done  than  is  generally  fup- 
pofed,  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
can  be  turned  towards  this  fpecies  of  induffry. 
I have  experienced  this  difficulty  in  the  attempts 

and 
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and  very  confiderable  fatrifices  which  I have 
made  to  fecure  this  refource  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Laigoual  and  Lefperou,  I he  accurate 
calculations  which  I have  made,  have  neverthe- 
lefs  proved  that  the  pot-afh  would  colt  only 
from  15  to  17  livres  the  quintal,  whereas  we 
purchafe  that  from  the  north  at  30  or  40 
livres. 

2.  The  lees  of  wine  is  almoft  totally  con- 
verted into  alkali  by  combuftion.  This  alkali 
is  called  Cendres  Gravelées  : it  has  almoft  al- 
ways a greenifh  colour.  This  alkali  is  confi- 
dered  as  very  pure. 

3.  The  combuftion  of  tartar  of  wine  like- 
wife  affords  an  alkali  of  confiderable  purity. 
It  is  ufually  burned  wrapped  up  in  paper,  in 
fmall  packets,  which  are  dipped  in  water,  and 
afterwards  expofed  upon  burning  coals.  In 
order  to  purify  it,  the  refidue  of  the  combuftion 
is  diffolved  in  water,  the  folution  concentrated 
by  fire,  the  foreign  faits  feparated  in  proportion 
as  they  precipitate;  and  a very  pure  alkali  is 
at  laft  obtained,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Salt  of  Tartar. 

To  procure  fait  of  tartar  more  fpeedily,  as, 
well  as  more  economically,  I burn  a mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  pot-afh,  or  common 
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nitre  and  tartar.  The  rcfidue,  after  lixiviation, 
affords  a beautiful  fait  of  tartar. 

Salt  of  tartar  is  the  alkali  moff  commonly 
employed  in  medical  ufes  ; it  is  given  in  the 
dofe  of  feveral  grains. 

4.  If  faltpetre  be  fufed  upon  charcoal,  the 
acid  is  decompofed  and  difïipated,  while  the 
alkali  remains  alone  and  difengaged  : this  is 
called  Extemporaneous  Alkali. 

When  the  vegetable  alkali  has  been  brought 
to  the  greateff  ffate  of  purity,  it  attracts  the  hu- 
midity of  the  air,  and  is  refolved  into  a liquor. 
In  this  ffate  it  is  known  by  the  very  improper 
name  of  Oil  of  Tartar  per  Deliquium. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Concerning  the  Mineral  Alkali,  or  Soda. 

The  Mineral  Alkali  has  been  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  forms  the  balls  of  marine  fait. 

It  is  obtained  from  marine  plants  by  com- 
bullion  : for  this  purpofe  heaps  of  the  faline 
plants  are  formed  ; and  at  the  fide  of  thefe  heaps 
a round  cavity  is  dug,  which  is  enlarged  towards 
the  bottom,  and  is  three  or  four  feet  in  depth  : 
this  is  the  fire-place  in  which  the  vegetables  are 
burned.  The  combuftion  is  kept  up  without 

interrup- 
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interruption  for  feveral  days;  and  when  all  the 
plants  are  confumed,  a mafs  of  alkaline  fait  is 
found  remaining,  which  is  cut  into  pieces,  to 
facilitate  its  carriage  and  fale.  This  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Rock  Soda,  or  Soda. 

All  marine  plants  do  not  afford  foda  of  the 
fame  quality.  The  barilla  of  Spain  affords  the 
beautiful  foda  of  Alicant.  I am  affured  that  we 
might  cultivate  it  upon  our  coafts  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  greatefi  fuccefs.  This  cul- 
ture is  highly  interefting  to  the  arts  and  com- 
merce; and  government  ought  to  encourage 
ihis  new  fpecies  of  induftry.  But  an  individual, 
however  inclined  or  devoted  to  the  public  good, 
might  make  vain  efforts  to  appropriate  this  com- 
merce to  our  advantage,  if  he  were  not  power- 
fully affifted  by  government  ; becaufe  the  Spa- 
nifh  miniftry  has  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
the  feed  of  barilla,  under  the  ftrongeft  penal- 
ties. In  Languedoc,  and  in  Provence,  we  cul- 
tivate on  the  banks  of  our  ponds  a plant  known 
by  the  name  of  Salicor,  which  affords  foda  of  a 
good  quality  ; but  the  plants  which  grow  with- 
out cultivation  produce  an  inferior  fort.  I have 
made  an  accurate  analyfis  of  each  fpecies,  the 
refults  of  which  may  be  feen  at  the  article 
Verrerie  of  the  Encyclopédie  Méthodique. 

The  mifieral  alkali  is  cleared  of  all  hetero- 
geneous 
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gcneous  faits  by  diffolving  it  in  water,  and  fe- 
parating  the  feveral  faits  in  proportion  as  they 
fall  down.  The  Iaft  portion  of  the  fluid  being 
concentrated  affords  the  foda,  which  cry  ftallizes 
in  rhomboidal  octahedrons. 

"I  he  mineral  alkali  is  fometimes  found  in  a 
native  flate:  in  Egypt  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Natron.  The  two  lakes  of  Natron  defcribed 
by  Sicard  and  Mr.  Volney,  are  fituated  in  the 
defert  of  Chaiat,  or  St.  Macaire,  to  the  weft 
of  Delta.  Their  bed  is  a natural  cavity  of  three 
or  four  leagues  in  length,  and  a quarter  of  a 
league  in  breadth  • the  bottom  is  folid  and  ftony. 
It  is  dry  during  nine  months  in  the  year;  but 
in  winter  a water  of  a violet-red  colour  oozes 
out  of  the  earth,  which  fills  the  lake  to  five 
or  fix  feet  in  depth  : the  return  of  the  heat  of 
fummer  evaporates  this,  and  leaves  a bed  of 
fait  behind  it  of  two  feet  in  thicknefs,  which 
is  dug  out  with  bars  of  iron.  The  quantity 
obtained  annually  amounts  to  36,000  quin- 
tals. 

Mr.  Prouft  found  natron  upon  the  fchifti 
which  form  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  An- 
gers; the  fame  chcmift  likewife  found  it  upon 
a ftone  from  the  falpetriere  of  Paris. 

The  mineral  alkali  differs  from  the  vege- 
table, becaufc — 1.  It  is  lefs  cauftic.  2»  It  is  fo 
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far  from  attracting  humidity,  that  it  efftorefces 
in  the  air.  3.  It  cryftallizes  in  rhomboidal 
odtahedrons.  4.  It  forms  different  products 
with  the  fame  bafes.  5.  It  is  more  proper  for 
vitrification. 

Do  the  alkalis  exift  ready  formed  in  vegeta- 
bles, or  are  they  the  produCt  of  the  feveral 
operations  made  ufe  of  in  extracting  them  ? — * 
This  queftion  has  divided  the  opinions  of  che- 
mills.  Du  Hamel  and  Groffe  proved,  in  1732, 
the  exiftence  of  alkali  in  cream  of  tartar,  by 
treating  it  with  the  fame  nitric,  fulphuric,  and 
other  acids.  Margraff  has  given  additional 
proofs  of  this,  in  a Memoir  which  forms  the 
twenty-fifth  of  his  collection.  Rouelle  read  a 
Memoir  to  the  Academy  on  the  14th  of  June* 
1769,  upon  the  fame  fubjeCt:  he  even  afgrms 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  this  truth  before 
the  work  of  Margraff  appeared.— -See  the  jour- 
nal de  Phylique,  vol.  i. 

Rouelle,  and  the  marquis  De  Bullion,  proved 
that  tartar  exifts  in  mult. 

It  muft  not  be  concluded  from  the  exiftence 
of  an  alkali  in  vegetables,  that  this  fait  is  there 
found  in  a difengaged  ftate.  On  the  contrary* 
it  is  found  combined  with  acids,  oils,  &c. 

The  alkalis,  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed  them* 
even  after  they  have  been  difengaged  from 

every 
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every  mixture,  by  folution,  filtration,  and  eva- 
poration, are  not  neverthelefs  in  that  ftate  of 
purity  and  difengagement,  which  is  neceflary  to 
be  obtained  in  many  cafes  : they  are  nearly  in 
the  ftate  of  neutral  faits,  by  their  combination 
with  the  carbonic  acid.  When  it  is  required  to 
difengage  this  acid,  the  alkali  muft  be  diflblved 
in  water,  and  quick-lime  then  flaked  in  the  folu- 
tion.  This  fubftance  feizes  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  alkali,  and  gives  out  its  caloric  in  exchange. 
We  fhall  fpeak  of  the  circumftances  of  this 
operation  when  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  treat 
of  lime.  The  alkali  being  deprived  of  the  car- 
bonic acid,  no  longer  effervefces  with  other 
acids;  it  is  more. cauftic,  and  more  violent  in 
its  adiion;  unites  more  eafily  to  oils;  and  is 
then  called  Cauftic  Alkali,  Pure  Pot-alh,  or 
Pure  Soda. 

When  this  alkali  is  evaporated,  and  brought 
into  the  dry  form,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Lapis  Caufticus.  The  corroftve  virtue  of  this 
fubftance  depends  principally  upon  the  avidity 
with  which  it  feizes  humidity,  and  falls  into 
deliquium. 

The  cauftic  alkali,  as  it  is  ufually  prepared, 
always  contains  a fmall  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid,  filiceous  earth,  iron,  lime,  &c.  Mr.  Ber- 
thollet  has  propofed  the  following  means  of 
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purifying  it  : — He  concentrates  the  cauRic  lix- 
ivium until  it  has  acquired  a flight  degree  of 
confidence  ; at  which  period  he  mixes  it  with 
alcohol,  and  draws  off  a portion  by  didillation. 
As  foon  as  the  retort  is  become  cold,  he  finds 
it  to  contain  crydals,  mixed  wdth  a blackifh 
earth,  in  a fmall  quantity  of  liquor  of  a dark 
colour,  wrhich  is  feparated  from  thefolution  of 
alkali  in  the  alcohol,  which  fwims  above  like  an 
oil.  Thefe  crydals  confifi  of  the  alkali  fatu- 
rated  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  are  infoluble 
in  fpirit  of  wine  ; the  depofition  confids  of 
filiceous  earth,  lime,  iron,  &c. 

The  cauRic  alkali  in  a date  of  great  purity, 
diffolved  in  the  alcohol,  fwims  above  the  aque- 
ous folution  which  contains  the  effervefcent 
alkali.  If  the  fpirituous  folution  of  alkali  be 
concentrated  on  the  fand-bath,  tranfparent 
crydals  are  formed,  which  confid  of  the  pure 
alkali  itfelf;  thefe  crydals  appear  to  be  formed 
by  quadrangular  pyramids  inferted  one  in  ano- 
ther ; they  are  very  deliquefcent,  are  foluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  and  produce  cold  by 
their  folution. — See  the  Journal  de  Phyfiquc, 
1786,  page  401. 

The  alkalis  wre  have  jud  fpokcn  of,  com- 
bine eafily  with  fulphur. 

This  combination  maybe  cffcdied — 1.  By  the 

fufiqn 
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fufion  of  equal  parts  of  alkali  and  fulphur, 
2.  By  digefting  the  pure  and  liquid  alkali  upon 
fulphur. — In  thefe  cafes  the  alkali  becomes  ol 
a reddifh-yellow  colour. 

The  folutions  of  fulphur  in  alkali  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Livers  of  Sulphur,  Sulphures  oi  Al- 
kali, &c.  They  emit  an  offenfive  fmell,  refem- 
bling  that  of  rotten  eggs.  This  is  occafioned 
by  the  efcape  of  the  {linking  gas,  called  He- 
patic Gas. 

The  fulphur  may  be  precipitated  by  acids  ; 
and  the  refult  of  this  precipitation  is  what  the 
ancient  chemifts  diftinguifhed  by  tne  name  of 
Milk  of  Sulphur,  and  Magiftery  of  Sulphur. 

Thefe  fulphures  or  hepars  diffolve  metals. 
Gold  itfelf  may  be  fo  divided  by  this  means  as 
to  pafs  through  filters.  Stahl  has  fuppofed 
that  Mofes  made  ufe  of  this  method  to  enable 

the  Ifraelites  to  drink  the  golden  calf. 

Though  the  analylis  of  the  two  alkalis  has 
not  been  made  with  ftrianefs,  feveral  experi- 
ments lead  us  to  believe  that  nitrogene  isoneot 
their  principles.  Mr.  Thouvenel,  having  ex- 
pofed  waflted  chalk  to  the  exhalations  ot  ani- 
mal fubftances  in  putrefa&ion,  obtained  nitrate 
of  pot-afh,  or  common  nitre.  1 have  repeated 
this  experiment  in  a clofed  chamber  of  fix  feet 
fquare.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  chalk  wafiied 

in  warm  water,  and  expofedto  the  exhalation  ot 

bullock’s 
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bullock’s  blood  in  putrefadtion  during  eleven 
months,  afforded  nine  ounces  of  nitrate  of  lime, 
in  a dried  ffate;  and  three  ounces  one  gros  of 
cryffals  of  nitrate  of  pot-afh,  or  common  nitre. 

The  repeated  diffillation  of  foaps  decom- 
pofes  them,  and  affords  ammoniac.  Now  the 
analyfis  of  this  laft,  by  Mr.  Berthollet,  proves 
the  exiftence  of  nitrogenous  gas  as  one  of  its 
conffituent  parts.  There  is  therefore  room  to 
apprehend  that  nitrogene  gas  is  one  of  the 
principles  of  alkalis. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Thouvenel,  as  well 
as  my  own,  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  gas, 
when  combined  with  lime,  forms  pot-afh,  or 
the  vegetable  alkali  ; while  its  union  with  mag- 
nefia  forms  foda.  This  laff  opinion  is  fupport- 
ed  by  the  experiments — 1.  Of  Dehne,  who  ob- 
tained magnefia  from  foda  (fee  Crell’s  Chemi- 
cal Annals,  1781,  page  53).  2.  Of  Mr.  Deyeux, 
who  obtained  ffmilar  refults  even  before  Mr. 
Dehne.  3.  Of  Mr.  Lorgna,  who  obtained  much 
magnefia  by  diffolving,  evaporating,  and  cal- 
cining foda  repeatedly  (Journal  de  Phyfique, 
1787)»  Mr.  Ofburg  confirmed  thefe  various 
experiments  in  1785* 
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Concerning  Ammoniac , or  the  Volatile  Alkali. 
UR  refearchcs  have  not  hitherto  exhibited 


more  than  one  fpecies  of  volatile  alkali. 
Its  formation  appears  to  be  owing  to  putrefac- 
tion; and  though  the  diftillation  of  fome 
ichifti  affords  it,  yet  this  circumftance  may  be 
attributed  to  their  origin,  which  is  pretty  ge- 
nerally afcribed  to  vegetable  and  animal  de- 
comp ofit  ion.  We  find  frequently  enough,  in 
thefe  fubftances,  the  print  of  fifhes,  which  is 
in  favour  of  this  opinion.  Some  plants  likewife 
afford  volatile  alkali  ; for  which  reafon  they 
have  been  called  Animal  Plants.  But  the  vo- 
latile alkali  is  more  efpecially  afforded  by  ani- 
mal fubftances  : the  diftillation  of  all  their 
parts  affords  it  in  confiderable  abundance* 
Horns  are  employed  in  preference,  becaufe  they 
are  refolved  almoft  entirely  into  oil  and  volatile 
alkali.  . The  putrefaction  of  all  animal  fub- 
ftances produces  volatile  alkali  ; and  in  this 
cafe,  as  well  as  in  diftillation,  it  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  its  twoconftituent  parts  : for  the 
analylis  very  often  fails  in  exhibiting  any  alkali 
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ready  formed,  in  fuch  parts  as  diftillation  or  pu- 
trefaction would  abundantly  afford  it  from. 

Almoftall  the  volatile  alkali  made  ufe  of  in 
commerce  or  medicine,  is  afforded  by  the  de- 
compofition  of  fal  ammoniac.  It  is  even  on  ac- 
count of  this  circumltance  that  the  chemiifs 
who  have  drawn  up  the  New  Nomenclature 
have  diftinguifhed  the  volatile  alkali  by  the 
name  of  Ammoniac. 

» v. 

To  obtain  ammoniac  in  a Hate  of  confidera- 
ble  purity,  equal  parts  of  lifted  quick-lime  and 
muriate  of  ammoniac,  or  common  fal  ammoni- 
ac in  powder,  are  mixed.  This  mixture  is  then 
introduced  into  a retort,  to  which  a receiver 
and  the  apparatus  of  Woulfe  have  been  adapted. 
A quantity  of  pure  water  is  to  be  put  into  the 
bottles,  correfpondent  to  the  weight  of  the  fait 
employed;  and  the  junctures  of  the  velfels  are 
made  good  with  the  ufual  lutes.  The  ammo- 
niac is  difengaged  in  the  Hate  of  gas,  at  the  firft 
imprefiion  of  the  fire.  It  combines  with  the 
water  with  heat  ; and  when  the  water  of  the  firft 
bottle  is  faturated,  the  gas  paffes  to  that  of  the 
fécond,  and  faturates  it  in  its  turn. 

Volatile  alkali  is  known  by  its  very  ftrong 
but  not  difagreeable  fmell.  It  is  eafily  reduci- 
ble into  the  Hate  of  gas,  and  preferves  this  form 
at  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  This  gas 
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may  be  obtained  by  decompofing  the  muriate 
of  ammoniac  by  quick-lime,  and  receiving  the 
product  over  mercury. 

Alkaline  gas  kills  animals,  and  corrodes  the 
fkin.  The  irritation  is  fuch,  that  I have  feen 
pimples  arife  all  over  the  bodies  of  fome  birds 
expofed  to  its  atmofphere. 

This  gas  is  improper  for  combuftion  ; but  if 
a taper  be  gently  immerfed  in  it,  the  flame  is 
enlarged  before  it  goes  out,  and  the  gas  fuflers 
a decompofltion.  Alkaline  gas  is  lighter  than 
atmofpheric  air;  and  has  even  been  mentioned, 
on  account  of  its  lightnefs,  as  a proper  fub- 
ftance  to  fill  balloons.  The  count  De  Milly 
propofed  to  place  a brazier,  or  veflel  contain- 
ing fire,  under  the  balloon,  to  keep  the  gas  in 
its  greateft  fiate  of  expanfibility. 

. The  experiments  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  who  chang- 
ed alkaline  gas  into  hydrogene  gas  by  means 
of  the  ele&ric  fpark;  thofe  of  the  chevalier 
Laudriani,  who,  by  palling  the  fame  gas  through 
ignited  glafs  tubes,  obtained  a large  quantity 
of  hydrogenous  gas — occafioned  a fufpicion 
of  the  exiftence  of  hydrogene  among  the  prim 
ciples  of  alkaline  gas.  But  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Berthollet  have  removed  all  doubts  on 
this  fubjeâ;  and  all  obfervations  appear  to 

unite  in  authoring  us  to  confxder  this  alkali 

' as 
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as  a compound  of  the  nitrogenous  and  hydro- 
genous gafes. 

1.  If  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  be  mixed 
with  very  pure  ammoniac,  an  effervefcence 
takes  place,  with  a difengagement  of  nitroge- 
nous gas,  a production  of  water,  and  a conver- 
fi on  of  the  oxigenated  acid  into  the  ordinary 
muriatic  acid.  In  this  beautiful  experiment, 
the  water  which  is  produced  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  hydrogene  of  the  alkali  and 
the  oxigene  of  the  acid;  and  the  nitrogene  gas 
being  fet  at  liberty,  is  difiipated. 

2.  When  the  nitrate  of  ammoniac  is  expofed 
to  diflillation,  nitrogene  gas  is  obtained,  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  is  found  in  the  re- 
ceiver than  the  fait  itfelf  contained.  After  the 
operation,  the  ammoniac  is  found  no  longer  to 
exift.  The  water  of  the  receiver  is  flightly 
charged  with  a fmall  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
which  had  paffed  over.  In  this  cafe,  the  hy- 
drogene of  the  alkali,  and  the  oxigene  of  the 
acid,  form  the  water  in  the  receiver,  while  the 
nitrogenous  gas  efcapes. 

If  the  oxides  of  copper  or  gold  be  heated 
with  ammoniacal  gas,  the  produCt  is  water  and 
nitrogenous  gas,  and  the  metals  are  reduced. 

I have  obferved  that  the  oxides  of  arfenic, 
being  digefted  with  ammoniac,  are  reduced, 

and 
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and  often  form  octahedral  cryfuals  of  arfenic. 
In  this  cafe  there  is  a difengagement  of  nitro- 
gene  gas,  and  a formation  of  water. 

It  very  often  happens  when  metals,  fuch  as 
copper  or  tin,  arc  difTolved  by  means  of  the 
nitric  acid,  that  anabforption  of  air  takes  place, 
initead  of  a difengagement  of  nitrous  gas,  as 
might  be  expected  : I have  feen  feveral  perfons 
Very  much  embarraffed  in  fuch  cafes,  and  I 
have  often  been  fo  myfelf.  This  phenomenon 
takes  place  more  efpecially  when  a very  con- 
centrated acid  is  made  ufe  of,  and  the  copper 
is  in  fine  filings:  in  this  cafe  ammoniac  is  pro- 
duced. I have  fhewn  this  fa£t  to  my  auditors 
long  before  I was  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  its  formation.  That  which  led  me  to  fufpect 
its  exigence,  was  the  blue  colour  which  the 
folution  takes  in  this  cafe.  This  ammoniac  is 
produced  by  the  combination  of  the  hydrogene 
of  the  water  with  the  nitrogene  gas  of  the  ni- 
tric acid  ; while  the  oxigene  of  the  fame  acid, 
and  that  of  the  water,  oxided  the  metal,  and 
prepared  it  for  folution.  It  is  to  a fimilar  eaufe 
that  we  mult  refer  the  experiment  of  Mr.  John 
Michael  Haufiman  of  Colmar,  who  by  palling 
nitrous  gas  through  a certain  quantity  of  preci- 
pitate of  iron,  in  the  mercurial  apparatus,  ob- 

ferved  that  this  gas  was  Tpeedily  abforbed,  and 
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the  colour  of  the  iron  changed;  at  the  fame 
time  that  vapour  of  ammoniac  was  found  in  the 
velfels.  It  is  by  a fimilar  theory  we  may  ac- 
count for  the  formation  of  alkaline  gas,  by  the 
mixture  of  hepatic  gas  and  nitrous  gas  over 
mercury,  as  Mr.  Kirwan  obferves. 

Mr.  Auftin  formed  ammoniac  ; but  he  ob- 
ferved  that  the  combination  of  nitrogenous  gas 
with  the  bafe  of  hydrogene  does  not  take  place, 
unlefs  this  laft  is  in  a ftate  of  great  condenfa- 
tion. 

The  formation  of  ammoniac  by  diftillation 
and  putrefaction,  appears  to  me  likewife  to  in- 
dicate its  conftituent  parts.  In  faCt,  there  is  in 
both  thefe  operations  a difengagement  of  hy- 
drogene and  nitrogene  gas,  and  their  combina, 
tion  produces  ammoniac. 

Mr.  Berthollet  has  proved,  by  the  way  of  de- 
eompofition,  that  one  thoufand  parts  of  ammo- 
niac, by  weight,  are  compofed  of  about  eight 
hundred  and  feven  of  nitrogene  gas,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  of  hydrogene  gas* 
— See  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
1784,  page  316. 

According  to  Dr.  Auftin,  the  nitrogene  ga5 
is  in  proportion  to  the  hydrogene,  as  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  to  thirty-two. 
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SECTION  IX. 

Concerning  the  Combination  of  Oxigene 
with  certain  Bafes  forming  Acids. 

IT  appears  to  be  out  of  doubt,  that  the  bodies 
which  we  are  agreed  to  call  Acids,  are  com- 
binations of  vital  air  with  a certain  elementary 
fubftance.  The  analyfts  of  almoft  all  the  acids, 
whofe  component  parts  are  known,  eftablifties 
this  truth  in  a pofitive  manner;  and  it  is  on 
account  of  this  property  that  the  denomination 
of  Oxigenous  Gas  has  been  given  to  vital  air. 

Every  fubftance  which  po  defies  the  follow- 
ing properties  is  called  an  Acid  : 

A.  The  word  four>  which  is  ufually  employ- 
ed to  denote  the  impreflion  or  lively  and  ftiarp 
fenfation  produced  on  the  tongue  by  certain 
bodies,  may  be  regarded  as  fynonymous  to  the 
word  acid.  The  only  difference  which  may  be 
eftablifhed  between  them  is,  that  the  one  de- 
notes a weak  fenfation,  whereas  the  other  com- 
prehends all  the  degrees  of  force  from  the  lead: 
perceptible  tafte  to  the  greateft  degree  of  cau- 
fticity.  We  fay  that  verjuice,  goofeberries,  or 
lemons,  are  four  ; but  we  ufe  the  word  acid  to 
exprefs  the  impreflion  which  the  nitric*  fulphu- 
ric>  or  muriatic  acids  make  upon  the  tongue. 

The 
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The  caufticity  of  acids  appears  to  arife  from 
their  ftrong  tendency  to  combination;  and  it 
is  from  this  property  that  the  immortal  New- 
ton has  defined  them  to  be  bodies  which  attract 
and  are  attracted. 

It  is  alfo  from  this  property  that  certain  che- 
mifts  have  fuppofed  acids  to  be  pointed  bodies. 

On  account  of  thisdecided  tendency  to  com- 
bination which  acids  poffefs,  it  feldom  happens 
that  we  find  them  in  a difengaged  ftate. 

B.  A fécond  property  of  acids  is  that  of 
changing  certain  blue  vegetable  colours  into 
red,  fuch  as  the  colour  of  turnfole,  fyrup  of 
violets,  &c.  Thefe  two  re-agents  are  common- 
ly ufed  to  afeertain  the  prefence  of  acids. 

The  tindlure  of  turnfole  is  prepared  by  light- 
ly infufing  in  water  that  fubftance  which  is 
known  in  common  under  the  name  of  Turnfole 
or  Litmus.  If  the  water  be  too  lightly  charged 
with  the  colouring  matter,  the  infufion  has  a 
violet  tinge,  and  muff  in  that  cafe  be  diluted 
with  water  until  it  becomes  blue.  The  tinc- 
ture of  turnfole,  when  expofed  to  the  fun,  be- 
comes red,  even  in  clofed  veffels  ; and  fome  time 
afterwards  the  colouring  part  is  difengaged,  and 
falls  down  in  the  form  of  a mucilaginous  difeo- 
loured  fubftance.  Alcohol  may  be  ufed  inftead 
of  water  in  the  preparation  of  this  tindture. 
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It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  turnfole  fa- 
bricated in  Holland  is  nothing  more  than  the 
colouring  matter  extra&ed  from  the  rags  or 
cloths  of  turnfole  of  Grand-Galargues,  and 
precipitated  upon  a marly  earth.  Thefe  rags 
are  prepared  by  impregnating  them  with  the 
juice  of  nightfhade  (morelle),  and  expofing 
them  to  the  vapour  of  urine,  which  develops 
their  blue  colour.  The  rags  are  fent  into  Hol- 
land, which  has  given  rife  to  the  opinion  that 
they  are  ufed  in  the  fabrication  of  turnfole;  but 
fubfequent  enquiries  have  taught  me  that  thefe 
cloths  are  fent  to  the  dealers  in  cheefe,  who  ex- 
tra dl  a colour  by  infufion,  and  wTafh  their  cheefes 
with  it,  to  give  them  a red  colour.  I am  con- 
vinced by  the  analyfis  of  turnfole,  that  the  co- 
louring matter  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  that  of 
archil  (orfeille)  ; and  that  this  principle  is  fix- 
ed on  a calcareous  earth,  and  a fmall  quantity 
of  pot-afh.  In  confequence  of  this  analyfis, 
I have  endeavoured  to  caufe  the  liken  parellus 
of  Auvergne  to  ferment  with  urine,  lime,  and 
alkali  ; and  I obtained  a pafte  fimilar  to  that  of 
turnfole.  The  addition  of  alkali  appears  to  me 
to  be  necefiary  to  prevent  the  development  of 
the  red  colour,  which,  when  combined  with 
the  blue,  forms  the  violet  of  the  archil. 

When  any  concentrated  acid  is  to  be  tried 

with 
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with  fyrup  of  violets,  there  are  two  particulars 
to  be  attended  to.  1.  The  fyrup  of  violets  is 
often  green,  becaufe  the  petal  of  the  violet  con- 
tains a yellow  part  at  its  bafe,  which,  when 
combined  with  the  blue,  forms  this  green  co- 
lour : it  is  therefore  effential  to  employ  only 
the  blue  of  the  petal  in  order  to  have  a beauti- 
ful blue  infufion.  2.  Care  muff  be  taken  to 
dilute  the  fyrup  with  a certain  quantity  of  wa- 
ter ; becaufe  otherwife  concentrated  acids,  fuch 
as  the  fulphuric,  would  burn  it,  and  form  a coal. 

The  Ample  infufion  of  violets  may  be  ufed 
inftead  of  the  fyrup. 

The  colouring  matter  of  indigo  is  not  fen- 
fible  to  the  impreilion  of  acids.  The  fulphuric 
acid  dilfolves  it  without  altering  the  colour. 

C.  A third  character  of  acids  is,  they  effervefce 
with  alkalis;  but  this  property  is  not  general. 
1.  Becaufe  the  carbonic  acid,  and  almoft  all 
weak  acids,  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  this  pro- 
perty. 2.  Becaufe  the  pureft  alkalis  combine 
with  acids,  without  motion  or  effervefcence. 

Is  there  not  one  Angle  acid  in  nature,  of 
which  the  others  may  be  only  modifications? 

Paracelfus  admitted  an  univerfal  principle 
of  acidity,  which  communicated  tafte  and  fo- 
lubility  to  all  its  compounds. 

Becher  believed  that  this  principle  was  com- 

pofed 
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pofed  of  water  and  vitrifiable  earth.  Stahl  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  fulphuric  acid  was 
the  univerfal  acid  ; and  his  opinion  was  adopted 
by  moft  chemifts  for  a long  time. 

Long  after  the  time  of  Stahl,  Meyer  main- 
tained that  the  acid  element  was  contained  in 
lire.  This  fyftem,  which  is  founded  on  cer- 
tain known  fa  dis,  has  had  its  fupporters. 

The  chevalier  Landriani  imagined  he  had 
fucceeded  in  reducing  all  the  acids  to  the  car- 
bonic acid  ; becaufe,  by  treating  them  all  with 
different  fubftances,  he  obtained  this  laft  as  the 
confiant  reluit  of  his  analylis.  He  was  led  into 
an  error,  for  want  of  having  fufficiently  attended 
to  the  decompoutionof  the  acids  he  made ufe  of, 
and  the  combination  of  their  oxigene  with  the 
carbone  of  the  bodies  which  entered  into  his  ex- 
periments, and  produced  the  carbonic  acid. 

Laftly,  the  ftridt  analylis  and  fynthelis  of  moft  . 
of  the  known  acids,  have  proved  to  Mr.  La- 
voilier  that  oxigene  is  the  bafe  of  all  of  them  ; 
and  that  their  differences  and  varieties  arife 
only  from  the  fubftance  with  which  this  com- 
mon principle  is  combined. 

Oxigene  united  with  metals  forms  oxides  ; 
and  among  thefe  laft  there  arefome  which  pof- 
fefs  acid  characters,  and  are  claffed  amongft 
acid  fubftances. 
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Oxigene  combined  with  inflammable  fub- 
fiances,  fuchas  fulphur,  carbone,  and  oils,  forms 
other  acids. 

The  adtion  of  acids  upon  bodies  in  general 
cannot  be  underdood  but  by  founding  our  ex- 
planations upon  the  data  which  we  have  eda- 
blifhed  refpedting  the  nature  of  their  condi  tuent 
parts . 

The  adhefion  of  oxigene  to  the  bafe  is  more 
or  lefs  drong  in  the  feveral  acids,  and  confe- 
quently  their  decompoiition  is  more  or  lefs  eafy  ; 
as,  for  example,  in  metallic  folutions,  which  do 
not  take  place  excepting  when  the  metal  is  in 
the  date  of  an  oxide.  The  acid  which  will  yield 
its  oxigene  with  the  greated  facility  to  oxide  the 
metal,  will  have  the  mod  powerful  adiion  upon 
it.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  nitre  and  the 
nitro-muriatic  acids  are  thofe  which  diffolve 
metals  the  mod  readily;  and  hence  likewife  it 
happens  that  the  muriatic  acid  diflolves  the 
oxides  more  eaflly  than  the  metals,  while  the 
nitric  acid  afts  contrariwife  : hence  alio  itarifes 
that  this  ladafts  fo  powerfully  upon  oils,  &c. 

It  is  impofllble  to  conceive  and  explain  the 
various  phenomena  prefented  to  us  by  acids  in 
their  operations,  if  we  have  no  idea  of  their 
condituent  principles.  Stahl  would  not  have 
believed  in  the  formation  of  fulphur,  if  he  had 

under- 
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underflood  the  decompofition  of  the  fulphuric 
acid  upon  charcoal;  and  if  we  except  the  com- 
binations of  acids  with  alkalis,  and  with  cer- 
tain earths,  thefe  fubflances  are  either  totally  or 
partially  decompofed  in  all  the  operations  made 
with  them  upon  metals,  vegetables,  and  ani- 
mals, as  we  fhall  find  by  obferving  the  pheno- 
mena exhibited  in  thefe  cafes  refpedively. 

We  fhall  at  prefent  treat  only  of  fomeof  the 
acids,  and  fhall  diredt  our  attention  to  the  others 
in  proportion  as  we  fhall  have  occafionto  treat 
of  the  various  fubflances  which  afford  them  : wre 
fhall  attend  in  preference  to  thofe  which  are  the 
befl  known,  and  which  have  the  greatefl  influ- 
ence in  the  operations  of  nature,  as  w'ell  as  in 
thofe  of  our  laboratories. 


CHAP.  Î. 

Concerning  the  Carbonic  Acid . 

THIS  acid  is  almofl  always  obferved  in  the 
ftate  of  gas.  We  find  that  the  ancients 
were  in  fome  meafure  acquainted  with  it.  Van 
Helmont  called  it  Gas  Silveflre,thegasofmufl, 
or  of  the  vintage.  Becher  himfelf  had  a confi- 
derably  accurate  notion  of  it,  as  appears  by  the 

fol. 
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Following  paffage  : <c  Diftinguitur  autem  inter 
u fermentationem  apertam  et  claufam  ; in  apcrta 
“ potus  fermentatus  fanior  ell:,  fed  fortior  in 
«c  claufâ:  caufa  eft,  quod  evaporantia  rarefada 
" corpufcula,  imprimis  magna  adhuc  fxlveftri- 
um  fpirituum  copia,  de  quibus  antea  egimus, 
retineatur,  et  in  ipfum  potum  fe  précipiter, 
<c  unde  valde  eum  fortem  reddit.” 

Hoffmann  attributed  the  virtue  of  moft  mi- 
neral waters  to  an  elaftic  fpirit  contained  in 
them. 

Mr.  Vend,  a celebrated  profeftbr  in  the 
fchools  at  Montpellier,  proved  in  1750  that 
the  waters  of  Seltzer  owed  their  virtue  to  a 
fuperabundant  portion  of  air. 

In  1755,  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh  advanced 
that  lime-ftone  contains  much  air  of  a different 
nature  from  common  air.  He  affirmed  that  the 
difengagement  of  thisair  converted  it  into  lime, 
and  that  by  the  reftoration  of  this  air  calcareous 
ftone  was  regenerated.  In  the  year  1746,  Dr. 
McBride  fupported  this  dodrine  with  new  fads. 
Mr.  Jacquin,  profeffor  of  Vienna,  refumed  the 
fame  purfuit,  multiplied  experiments  on  the 
manner  of  extrading  this  air,  and  added  other 
proofs  in  confirmation  that  the  abfence  of  the 
air  rendered  alkalis  cauftic,  and  formed  lime. 
Dr.  Prieftley  exhibited  all  the  perfpicuity  and 
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precifion  on  this  fubjeft  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  abilities,  and  his  fkill  in  making 
experiments  of  this  kind.  This  fubftance  was 
then  known  by  the  name  of  fixed  Air.  In 
1772,  Bergmann  proved  that  it  is  an  acid, 
which  he  called  by  the  name  of  Aerial  Acid. 
Since  the  time  of  this  celebrated  chemid,  it  has 
been  didinguidied  by  the  names  of  Mephitic 
acid,  Cretaceous  acid,  &c.:  and  as  foon  as  it 
was  proved  to  condd  of  a combination  of  0x1- 
gene  and  carbone,  or  pure  charcoal,  the  name  of 
Carbonic  acid  was  appropriated  to  it. 

The  carbonic  acid  is  found  in  three  di Itèr- 
ent liâtes,  i.  In  that  of  gas.  2.  In  a date  of 
mixture.  3.  In  a date  of  combination. 

It  is  found  in  the  date  of  gas  at  the  Grotto  del 
Cano,  near  Naples;  at  the  well  of  Perols,  near 
Montpellier;  in  that  of  Negrae  in\ivaiais; 
upon  the  furface  of  the  Lake  Averno  in  Italy, 
and  on  thofe  of  feveral  fprings  ; in  various  fub- 
terraneous  places,  fuch  as  tombs,  cellars,  necef- 
faries,&c.  It  is  difengage'd  in  this  toini  by  the 
decompodtion  of  vegetables  heaped  Logetlicr, 
by  the  fermentation  ol  wine  or  beer,  by  the  pu- 
trefaction of  animal  matters,  &c. 

It  exids  in  the  date  of  dimple  mixture  in 
mineral  waters,  dnee  in  thefe  it  poffeffes  all  its 
acid  properties. 

It 
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It  exifts  in  a ftate  of  combination  in  lime- 
ftone,  common  magnefia,  alkalis,  &c. 

Various  proceffes  are  employed  to  collect  it, 
according  to  the  date  in  which  it  is  found. 

1.  When  the  carbonic  acid  exifts  in  the  ftate 
of  gas,  it  may  be  collected — 1 . By  filling  a bot- 
tle with  water,  and  emptying  it  into  the  atmo- 
fphere  of  this  gas;  the  acid  takes  the  place  of 
the  water,  and  the  bottle  is  afterwards  corked 
to  retain  it.  2.  By  expoftng  lime-water,  cauftic 
alkalis,  or  even  pure  water,  in  its  atmofphere  : 
the  gafeous  acid  mixes  or  combines  with  thefe 
fubftances  ; and  may  be  afterwards  extracted  by 
re-agents,  which  we  fhall  proceed  to  defcribe* 

II.  When  the  carbonic  acid  exifts  in  a ftate 
of  combination,  it  may  be  extracted — i.  By 
diftillation  with  a ftrong  heat.  2.  By  the  re- 
action of  other  acids,  fuch  as  the  fulphuric  acid, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  volatile, 
and  consequently  is  not  altered  by  its  mixture 
with  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  difengaged. 

III.  When  the  carbonic  acid  exifts  in  the  ftate 

<■ 

of  fimple  mixture,  as  in  water,  brilk  wines,  &c. 
it  may  be  obtained — 1.  By  agitation  of  the 
liquid  which  contains  it;  as  Mr.  Vend  prac~ 
tifed,  by  making  ufe  of  a bottle  to  which  he 
adapted  a moiftened  bladder. 

2.  By  diftillation  of  the  fame  fluid. — Thefe 
two  ftrft  methods  are  not  accurate. 

Vol.  I.  O 
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3.  Theprocefs  indicated  by  Mr.  Gioanettr, 
confifls  in  precipitating  the  carbonic  acid  by 
means  of  lime-water,  weighing  the  precipitate, 
and  deducting  thirteen  thirty-fecond  parts  for 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  ; it  having  been 
deduced  from  analyfis,  by  this  celebrated  phy- 
fician,  that  thirty-two  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime 
contain  feventeen  lime,  two  water,  and  thir- 
teen acid. 

This  fubfhmce  is  an  acid,  as  is  proved — 
ï.  Becaufe  tindture  of  turnfole,  agitated  in  a 
bottle  filled  with  this  gas,  becomes  red.  2.  Am- 

r *■ 

moniac,  or  volatile  alkali,  poured  into  a velTel 
filled- with  the  gas,  is  neutralized.  3.  Water 
impregnated  with  this  gas  is  ftrongly  fub-acid. 
4.  It  neutralizes  alkalis,  and  caufes  them  to 
cryftallize. 

It  remains  at  prefent  to  examine  the  proper- 
ties of  this  acid  gas. 

A.  It  is  unfit  for  refpiration.  Hiflory  in- 
forms us  that  two  1 laves  whom  Tiberius  caufed 
to  defcend  into  the  Grotto  del  Cano,  were  im- 
mediately ftifled  * and  two  criminals  that  Peter 
de  Toledo  caufed  to  be  fhut  in  there,  fuffered 
the  fame  fate.  The  abbé  Nollet,  who  had  the 
courage  to  refpire  the  vapour,’ perceived  a fuf- 
focating  fenfation,  and  a flight  degree  of  acidity, 
w hich  produced  coughing  and  fneezing.  Pila- 

tre 
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tre  de  Rofier,  who  prefents  himfelf  to  our  notice 
on  all  occafions  wherein  danger  was  to  be  faced, 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  faftened  by  cords  fixed 
under  his  arms,  and  defcended  into  the  gafeous 
atmofphere  of  a back  of  beer  in  fermentation. 
He  had  fcarcely  entered  into  the  mephitis  be- 
fore flight  prickings  obliged  him  to  (hut  his 
eyes'*  a violent  fuffocation  prevented  him  from 
*efpiring  ; hefeltagiddinefs,  accompanied  with 
thofe  noifes  which  characterize  the  apoplexy  : 
and  when  he  was  drawn  up,  his  fight  remained 
dim  for  feveral  minutes;  the  blood  had  filled 
the  jugulars;  his  countenance  had  become 
purple;  and  he  neither  heard  nor  fpoke  but 
with  great  difficulty  : all  thefe  fymptoms  how- 
ever difappeared  by  degrees. 

It  is  this  gas  which  produces  the  many  un- 
happy accidents  at  the  opening  of  cellars,  in 
places  where  wine,  cyder,  or  beer  are  fuffered 
to  ferment.  Birds  plunged  in  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  fuddenly  perifh.  The  famous  Lake 
of  Averno,  where  Virgil  placed  the  entrance 
of  hell,  exhales  fo  large  a quantity  of  carbonic 
acid,  that  birds  cannot  fly  over  it  with  impu- 
nity. When  the  waters  of  Boulidou  of  Perols 
are  dry,  fuch  birds  as  attempt  to  quench  their 
thirfl:  in  the  clefts,  are  enveloped  in  the  mephi- 
tic vapour,  and  die. 

O 2 Frogs, 
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Frogs,  plunged  in  an  atmofphere  of  carbo- 
nic acid,  live  from  forty  to  fixty  minutes,  by 
fufpending  their  refpiration. 

Infedts  are  rendered  torpid  after  a certain 
time  of  remaining  in  this  air;  but  they  refume 
their  livelinefs  the  moment  they  are  expofed  to 
the  free  air. 

Bergmann  pretended  that  this  acid  fuffocates 
by  extinguifhing  irritability  : he  founds  his  opi- 
nion upon  the  circumftance  of  his  having  taken 
out  the  heart  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in 
the  carbonic  acid,  before  it  was  cold,  and  it 
exhibited  no  fign  of  irritability.  The  cheva- 
lier Landriani  has  proceeded  ftill  further  ; for 
he  affirms  that  this  gas  extinguifhes  irritability, 
even  when  applied  to  thefkin;  and  has  afferted 
that,  by  tying  a bladder  full  of  this  gas  to  the 
neck  of  a fowl,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  head 
only  of  the  animal  was  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
whole  body  enveloped  in  the  bladder,  the  fowl 
immediately  perifhed.  The  abbé  Fontana  has 
repeated  and  varied  this  experiment  on  feveral 
animals,  none  of  which  died. 

The  count  Morrozzo  publilhed  experi- 
ments made  in  the  prefence  of  Dr.  Cigna  ; 
the  refults  of  which  appear  to  invalidate  the 
confequences  of  the  celebrated  Bergmann: 
but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  chemift  of 

Turin 
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Turin  caufed  his  animals  to  die  only  in  air 
vitiated  by  the  death  of  another  animal  ; and 
that  in  this  circumftance  the  nitrogene  gas  pre- 
dominates.— See  the  Journal  de  Phyfique,  tom* 
xxv.  p.  1 12. 

B.  The  carbonic  acid  is  improper  for  vege- 
tation. Dr.  Prieftley  having  kept  the  roots  of 
feveral  plants  in  water  impregnated  with  the 
carbonic  acid,  obferved  that  they  allperifhed; 
and  in  tliofe  inftances  where  plants  are  obferved 
to  vegetate  in  water  or  in  air  which  contains 
this  gas,  the  quantity  of  gas  is  very  fmall. 

Mr.  Senebier  has  even  obferved,  that  plants 
which  are  fuffered  to  grow  in  water  flightly  aci- 
dulated with  this  gas,  emit  a much  larger  quan- 
tity of  oxigenous  gas;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  the 
acid  is  decompofed,  the  carbonaceous  principle 
combines  and  is  fixed  in  the  vegetable,  while 
the  oxigene  is  thrown  off. 

I have  obferved  that  thofe  fungi  which  are 
formed  in  fubterraneous  places,  are  almoft  to- 
tally refolved  into  carbonic  acid;  but  if  thefe 
vegetables  be  gradually  expo  fed  to  the  action 
of  light,  the  proportion  of  acid  diminifhes  ; 
while  that  of  the  coaly  principle  augments,  and 
the  vegetable  becomes  coloured.  I have  pur- 

fued  thefe  experiments  with  the  greateft  care  in 
a coal  mine. 
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C.  The  carbonic  acid  is  eafily  diffolved  in 
water.  Water  impregnated  with  this  acid  pof- 
feffes  very  valuable  medicinal  qualities;  and  fc- 
veral  apparatus  have  been  fuccdlively  invent- 
ed to  facilitate  this  mixture.  I he  apparatus 
of  Nooth,  improved  by  Parker  and  Magellan, 
is  one  of  the  moft  ingenious.  On  this  fubjeft 
the  Encyclopédie  Méthodique  may  be  confult- 
ed,  article  Acide  Mephitique. 

The  natural  acidulous  mineral  waters  do  not 

t K • 

differ  from  thefe,  excepting  in  confequence  of 
their  holding  other  principles  in  folution  ; and 
they  may  be  perfectly  imitated  when  their  ana- 
ly fis  is  well  known.  It  is  abfurd  to  think  that 
art  is  incapable  of  imitating  nature  in  the  com- 
petition  of  mineral  waters.  It  mu  ft  be  admitted 
that  the  precedes  of  nature  are  abfolutely  un- 
known to  us,  in  all  the  operations  which  relate 
to  life  ; and  we  cannot  flatter  ourfelves  with  the 
hope  cf  imitating  her  in  thefe  circumftanccs. 
But  when  the  queftion  relates  to  an  operation 
purely  mechanical,  or  confiding  of  the  folution 
of  certain  known  principles  in  water,  we  can 
and  ought  to  perform  it  even  mil  better,  as  we 
have  the  power  of  vai\  mg  me  doles,  and  pro- 
portioning the  efficacy  of  any  artificial  mineral 
water  to  the  purpofes  to  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  applied. 


D.  The 
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D.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  than 
common  air.  The  proportion  between  thefe 
two  airs  hi  weight,  according  to  Mr.  Kirwan, 
is  45,69  to  68,74.  The  proportion,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lavoider,  is  48,81 
to  69,50. 

This  condderable  weight  caufes  it  to  occupy 
the  lowed:  fituations;  and  even  gives  it  the 
property  of  being  poured  out  from  one  velfel 
to  another,  fo  as  to  difplace  the  atmofpheriC 
air.  This  truly  curious  phenomenon  was  ob- 
ferved  by  Mr.  De  Sauvages,  as  may  be  feen  in 
his  Differtation  upon  Air,  which  was  crowned 
in  Marfeilles  in  1750. 

It  appears  to  be  proved,  by  fufficient  experi- 
ments, that  the  carbonic  acid  is  a combination 
of  carbone,  or  pure  charcoal,  and  oxigene. 
1.  The  oxides  of  mercury,  when  diddled,  are 
reducible  without  addition,  and  afford  only  ox- 
igenous  gas  ; but  if  a fmall  quantity  of  char- 
coal be  mixed  with  the  oxide,  the  produd  which 
comes  over  conflits  of  carbonic  gas  only,  and 
the  weight  of  the  charcoal  is  diminifhed. 

2.  If  well-made  charcoal  be  ignited,  and 
plunged  into  a velfel  filled  with  oxigenous  gas, 
and  the  velfel  be  indantly  clofed,  the  char- 
coal burns  rapidly,  and  at  lad  goes  out  : the 
produd  in  this  experiment  is  carbonic  acid, 

which 
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which  may  be  feparated  by  the  known  pro- 
ceffes  ; the  remainder  is  a fmall  quantity  of  oxi- 
genous  gas,  which  may  be  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  by  the  fame  treatment. 

In  thefe  experiments  I fee  nothing  but  char- 
coal and  oxigenous  gas  : and  the  confequence 
deduced  is  fimple  and  natural. 

The  proportion  of  charcoal  is  to  that  of  oxi- 
geneas  1 2,028s  to  56,687. 

When  the  carbonic  acid,  in  fome  cafes,  is 
obtained  by  burning  hydrogenous  gas,  it  arifes 
from  carbone  held  in  folution  in  this  gas.  The 
carbone  may  even  be  dilfolved  in  hydrogenous 
gas,  by  expofing  it  to  the  focus  of  the  burning 
mirrorin  the  mercurial  apparatus,  under  aglafs 
veffel  filled  with  this  gas. 

The  hydrogenous  gas  which  is  extra&ed  from 
a mixture  of  fulphuric  acid  and  iron,  holds 
more  or  lefs  of  charcoal  in  folution  ; becaufe 
iron  itfelf  contains  this  fubftance  in  a greater 
or  lefs  quantity,  as  is  afeertained  by  the  fine 
experiments  of  Meffrs.  Berthcllet,  Monge, 
and  Vander  Monde. 

The  alkalis,  fuch  as  we  ufually  meet  with 
them,  contain  carbonic  acid  ; and  it  is  this  acid 
which  modifies  them,  and  diminifhes  their 
energy,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  communicates 
to  them  the  property  of  effervelcing.  We  may 

therefore 
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therefore  confider  alkalis  as  carbonates  with 
excefs  of  alkali;  and  it  is  eafy  to  faturate  this 
fuperabundant  alkali*  and  to  form  true  cryftal- 
lizable  neutral  faits. 

« 

ARTICLE  I. 

Carbonate  of  Pot-afh. 

The  carbonate  of  pot-afh  was  formerly  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Cretaceous  Tartar. 
The  method  of  caufing  oil  of  tartar  to  cryftal- 
lize,  has  long  been  known.  Bonhius  and  Mon- 
tet  have  fucceflively  fhewn  thefe  procefTes  : but 
the  fimpleft  confifts  in  expoling  an  alkaline 
folution  in  anatmofphere  of  the  acid  gas  which 
is  difengaged  in  the  vinous  fermentation  ; the 
alkali  becomes  faturated*  and  forms  tetrahedral 
prifmatic  cryftals  terminated  by  very  fhort 
four-fided  pyramids. 

I have  feveral  times  obtained  thofe  eryftals 
in  the  form  of  quadrangular  prifms,  with  their 
extremities  cut  off  flantwife. 

T-his  neutral  fait  no  longer  pofTefTes  the  uri- 
nous tafte  of  the  alkali*  but  exhibits  the  pene- 
trating taife  of  neutral  faits*  and  may  be  em- 
ployed in  medicine  with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 
I have  been  a witnefs  to  its  being  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  one  dram  (gros)  without  the  leaf:  in- 
convenience, 


This 
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Carbonate  of  Soda . 

This  fait  poffeffes  an  advantage  beyond  the 
fait  of  tartar,  in  being  lefs  cauftic,  and  always 
of  the  fame  virtue. 

• * • ■ S Â ê . 4 \ ■ • * 

It  contains,  according  to  the  analyfis  of 
Bergmann,  twenty  parts  acid,  forty-eight  al- 
kali, and  thirty-two  water,  in  the  quintal. 

It  does  not  attract  the  humidity  of  the  air.  I 
have  preferved  fome  of  it  for  feveral  years  in  a 
capfule,  without  any  appearance  of  alteration. 

The  carbonate  of  pot-afh  is  decompofed  by 
filex  in  a fufficient  heat,  which  occafions  a con- 
fiderable  boiling  or  ebullition.  The  refidue  is 
glafs,  in  which  the  alkali  is  in  the  cauftic  (late. 
Lime  decompofes  the  carbonate,  by  uniting  to 
the  acid;  and  acids  produce  the  fame  effect, 

by  combining  with  the  alkaline  bafes. 

< 

ARTICLE  II. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. 

The  denominations  of  Aerated  Mineral  al- 
kali, Cretaceous  Soda,  &c.  have  been  fuccef- 
fively  given  to  this  kind  of  carbonate. 

The  mineral  alkali,  in  its  natural  ffate,  con- 
tains a greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  than 
the  vegetable  ; and  nothing  more  is  neceffary 
than  to  diffolve  it,  and  duly  evaporate  the  wa- 
ter, in  order  to  obtain  it  in  cryftals. 


Thefe 
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Carbonate  of  Ammoniac . 

Thefe  cry  fiais  are  ufually  rhomboidal  octa- 
hedrons ; and  fometimes  have  the  form  of 
rhomboidal  laminæ,  applied  obliquely  one 
upon  the  other,  fo  that  they  refemble  tiles. 

This  carbonate  effiorefces  in  the  air. 

One  hundred  parts  contain  fixteen  parts  acid, 
twenty  alkali,  and  fixty-four  water. 

The  affinity  of  its  balls  with  (ilex  is  ftronger 

« 

than  that  of  the  carbonate  of  pot-afh  ; in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  the  vitrification  it  produces 
-is  more  quick  and  eafy. 

Lime  and  the  acids  decompofe  it,  with  the 
fame  phenomena  which  we  have  obferved  at  the 
article  Carbonate  of  Pot-afh. 

i »*.«,,  j i . i / , * 

ARTICLE  III. 

Carbonate  of  Ammoniac. 

This  fait  has  been  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Concrete  Volatile  Alkali.  It  has  like- 
wife  been  diftinguifhed  by  that  of  Cretaceous 
Volatile  Alkali,  &c. 

It  may  be  obtained  by  diftillation  from  many 
animal  fubftances.  Tobacco  affords,  likewife, 
a large  proportion;  but  almoft  the  whole  of 
that  which  is  employed  in  the  arts,  and  in  me- 
dicine, is  formed  by  the  direCI  combination  of 
the  carbonic  acid  and  ammoniac,  or  volatile  al- 
kali. 
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kali.  This  combination  may  be  effe&ed — 1.  By 
palling  the  carbonic  acid  through  ammoniac, 
or  the  pure  volatile  alkali  in  folution.  2.  By 
expofing  ammoniac  in  an  atmofphere  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  . 3.  By  decompofing  the  mu- 
riate of  ammoniac  by  the  neutral  faits  which 
contain  this  acid,  fuch  as  the  carbonate  of  lime 
or  common  chalk.  For  this  purpofe,  white 
chalk  is  taken,  and  very  accurately  dried  ; and 
then  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  muriate  of  am- 
moniac, or  common  fal  ammoniac  in  fine  pow- 
der. This  mixture  is  put  into  a retort,  and 
diftillcd  ; the  ammoniac  and  the  carbonic  acid 
being  difengaged  from  their  bafes,  and  reduced 
into  vapours,  combine  together,  and  are  depo- 
fited  on  the  fides  of  the  receiver,  where  they 
form  a flratum  more  or  lefs  thick. 

The  cryflallization  of  this  carbonate  ap- 
peared to  me  to  he  that  of  a four-fided  prifm, 
terminated  by  a dihedral  fummit. 

The  carbonatç  has  lefs  fmell  than  the  ammo- 
niac ; it  is  very  foluble  in  water.  Cold  water 
diffolves  its  o wn  wreight  of  this  fait,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

One  hundred  grains  of  this  fait  contain  forty- 
five  parts  acid,  forty-three  alkali,  and  twelve 
water,  according  to  Bergmann. 

/ 

Moll  acids  decompofe  it,  and  difplace  the 
carbonic  acid. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Concerning  the  Sulphuric  Acid . 

OULPHUR,  like  every  other  combuftible 
^ fubftance,  cannot  be  burnt  but  by  virtue 
of  the  oxigenous  gas  which  combines  with  it. 

The  moft  ufual  phenomena  which  accom- 
pany this  combuftion,  are,  a blue  flame,  a 
whitifti  and  fuffocating  vapour,  and  a ftrong, 
penetrating,  and  difagreeable  fmell. 

The  refults  of  this  combination  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  in  which  thefe  two  prin- 
ciples enter  into  this  fame  combination. 

The  fulphureous  or  the  fulphuric  acid  may 
be  at  pleafure  obtained  from  fublimed  fulphur,* 
°i  from  crude  fulphur,  accordingly  as  a greater 
or  lefs  quantity  of  oxigene  is  combined  with  the 
fulphur,  by  means  of  combuftion. 

When  the  current  of  air  which  maintains  the 
combuftion  is  rapid,  the  fulphur  is  carried,  and 
depoiited  without  any  apparent  alteration,  into 
the  internal  part  of  the  leaden  chambers  in 
v\hich  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  made.  If  the  current 
of  air  be  rendered  more  moderate,  the  combi- 
nation is  fomewhat  more  accurate  ; the  fulphur 


is 
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is  partly  changed,  and  is  depofited  in  a pellicle 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water.  This  pellicle  is 
flexible  like  a lkin,  and  may  be  handled  and 
turned  over  in  the  lame  manner.  Ifthecurrent 
be  ftill  lefs  rapid,  and  the  air  be  fullered  to  have 
a fufficient  time  to  form  an  accurate  combina- 
tion with  the  fulphur,  the  reluit  is  iulphureous 
acid;  which  acid  preferves  its  gafeous  form  at 
the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  and  may 
become  liquid  like  water  by  the  application  ol 
cold,  according  to  the  fine  experiments  of  Mr. 
Monge.  If  the  combuflion  be  ftill  flower,  and 
the  air  be  {offered  to  digeft  upon  the  fulphur  a 
longer  time,  and  with  greater  accuracy,  the  re- 
fult  is  fulphuric  acid  : this  laft  combination 
may  be  facilitated  by  the  mixture  of  faltpetic, 
becaufe  this  lubftance  furniffoes  oxigene  very 
abundantly. 

Numerous  experiments  which  I have  made 
in  my  manufactory,  to  economize  the  faltpetre 
employed  in  the  fabrication  oï  oil  of  vitriol, 

have  fêveral  times  exhibited  the  refu.lts  here 

/ . 

mentioned. 

All  the  proceffes  which  are  capable  of  being 
adapted  for  extracting  the  fulphuric  acid,  are 
reducible  to— i.  The  extraction  of  it  from  fub- 
ftances  which  contain  it.  2.  Its  direct  forma- 
tion by  combination  ol  fulphur  and  oxigene. 
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I11  the  firft  cafe,'  the  fulphurcs,  or  vitriolic 
faits  of  iron,  copper,  or  zinc,  and  even  thofe 
whofe  bafes  are  clay  and  lime,  according  to 
Neumann  and  MargrafF,  may  be  expofed  to  dif- 
tillation.  But  thefe  expenfive  proceifes  are  not 
very  eafy  to  be  carried  into  execution  ; and  ac- 
cordingly they  have  been  abandoned,  to  make 
room  for  others  of  greater  fimplicity. 

In  the  fécond  cafe,  the  oxigene  may  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  fulphur  in  two  forms  : either  in 
the  fate  of  gas,  or  in  the  concrete  fate. 

1.  Thecombufion  of  fulphur  by  oxigenous 

gas,  is  performed  in  large  chambers  lined  with 

» - 

lead.  The  combuf  ion  is  facilitated  by  mixing 
about  one-eighth  of  a*  nitrate  of  pot-afh  with 
the  fulphur.  The  acid  vapours  wrhich  fill  the 
chamber  are  precipitated  againf  its  f des,  and 
the  condenfation  is  facilitated  by  a f ratum  of 
water  difpofed  on  the  bottom  of  the  chamber* 
In  fome  manufactories  in  Holland,  this  com- 
buf ion  is  performed  in  large  glafs  balloons  with 
large  mouths,  and  the  vapours  are  precipitated 
upon  water  placed  at  the  bottom. 

In  both  cafes,  when  the  water  is  fufficiently 
impregnated  with  acid,  it  is  concentrated  in 
leaden  boilers,  and  rectified  in  glafs  retorts,  to 
render  it  white,  and  to  concentrate  i efficiently 
for  the  purpofes  of  trade.  The  acid,  when  of  a 

due 
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due  flrength,  indicates  fixty-fix  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  the  aerometer  of  Mr.  Baume  ; and  when 
it  has  no't  been  carried  to  this  degree,  it  is  unfit 
for  mofl  of  the  ufes  for  which  it  is  intended.  It 
cannot,  for  example,  be  employed  in  dilfolving 
indigo  ; tor  the  fmall  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
which  it  contains,  unites  with  the  blue  of  the 
indigo,  and  forms  a green  colour.  I have  af— 
certained  this  phenomenon  by  very  accurate 
experiments  ; and  I have  been  a witnefs  to  the 
failing  of  colours,  and  the  lofs  of  fluffs,  in  con- 
fequenceof  the  imperfection  of  the  acid. 

2.  When  the  oxigene  in  the  concrete  ftate  is 
prefented  to  the  fulphur,  it  is  then  in  combina- 
tion with  other  bodies,  which  it  abandons  to 
unite  with  this  laft.  This  happens  when  the 
nitric  acid  is  diflilled  from  fulphur.  Forty- 
eight  ounces  of  this  acid,  at  thirty-fix  degrees, 
diflilled  from  two  ounces  of  fulphur,  afforded 
near  four  ounces  of  good  fulphuric  acid.  This 
faCt  was  known  to  Matte  Lafaveur:  but  I 
pointed  out  all  the  phenomena  and  circum- 
flances  of  the  operation  in  1781. 

Sulphur  may  likewife  be  converted  into  ful- 
phuric acid  by  means  of  the  oxigenated  muria- 
tic acid. — Encyclopédie  Méthodique,  tom.  i. 

p.  370. 

The  fulphuric  acid  which  is  found  difengaged 

in 
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in  fome  places  in  Italy,  appears  likewife  to  arife 
from  the  combuftion  of  fulphur.  Baldaffari  has 
obferved  it  in  this  ftate  in  a hollow  grotto,  in 
the  midft  of  a mafs  of  incruftations  depofited 
15y  the  baths  of  Saint  Philip,  in  Tufcany.  He 
afierts  that  the  fulphureous  vapour  continually 
arifes  in  this  grotto.  He  likewife  found  ful- 
phureous and  vitriolic  effervefcences  at  Saint 
Albino,  near  mount  Pulciano;  and  at  the  lakes 
of  Travale,  where  he  obferved  the  branches  of  a 
tree  covered  with  concretions  of  fulphur  and 
the  oil  of  vitriol. — Journal  de  Phyfique,  t.  vii. 

P-  395-  , 

O.  Vandelli  relates  that,  in  the  environs  ot 
Sienna  and  Viterbo,  fulphuric  acid  is  fome- 
times  found  diffiolved  in  water.  IVTr.  (the  com- 
mander) De  Dolomieu  affirms  that  he  found  it 
pure  andcryftallized  in  a grotto  of  mount  Etna, 
from  which  fulphur  was  formerly  obtained. 

According  to  a firft  experiment  of  Mr.  Ber- 
thollet,  fixty-nine  parts  of  fulphur  with  thirty- 
one  parts  of  oxigene  formed  one  hundred  parts 
of  fulphuric  acid  ; and,  according  to  a fécond 
experiment,  feventy-twoof  fulphur  and  twenty- 
eight  of  oxigene  formed  one  hundred  parts  oi 
dry  acid. 

The  various  degrees  of  concentration  of  the 
fulphuric  acid  have  caufed  it  to  be  diftinguifli- 

Vo l.  I.  P cd 
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cd  by  different  names/under  which  it  is  known 


r a 


in  commerce.*  Hence  the  denominations  of 
Spirit  of  Vitriol,  Oil  of  Vitriol,  and  Glacial 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  to  exp  refs  its  degrees  of  con- 
centration. 


f r 


The  fulphuric  acid  is  capable  of  pafïïng  to 
the  concrete  (fate  by  the  imprelîrôn  of  intenfe 
cold.  This  congelation  is  a phenomenon  long 
fince'  known.  Kunckel  and  Bohn  have  fpoken 
of  it:  and  Boerhaave  fays  exprefsly,  “ Oleum 
vitrioli,  fumma  arte  puriflimum,  fummo  fn- 
gore  hiberno  in  glebas  folidefcit  perfpicuas  : 


fed,  ftatim  ac  acuties  frigoris  retunditur,  li- 
quefcit'et  diffluit.” — We  are  indebted  to  the 
Dukb  D’Âyen  for  fome  very-  valuable  experi- 
ments ilpôïi  the  congelation  of  this  acid  ; and 
Mr.DeMcrveau  repeated  them  with  equal'fuc- 
cefsvin  1782,-  and  proved  that’ this. congelation 
may  be  affe&ed  at  a degree  of  cold  confidera- 
bly  Ids  than  what  had  been  mentioned*. 

I have  already  feveral  times  obtained  beau- 
tiful cryifals  of  fulphuric  acid  in  flattened  hex- 
ahedral  prifms,  terminated  by  an  hexahedral 
pyramid;  and  my  experiments  have  enabled 
me  to.  conclude — 1.  That  the  very  concen- 


* See  alfo  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Keir,  and  the  late 
experiments  of  Mr.  Cavendifh,  on  the  congelation  of  acids, 
"in  the  Fhilofophieal  Tranfa étions. 
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trated  acid  cryffallizes  more  difhcültly  than  that 
whofe denfity  lies  between  fixty-three  and  fixty- 
five.  ' i: 2 ♦ ’ That  the  proper  degree  of  cold  is 
from  i to  3 degrees  below  o of  Reaumur.  The 
detail  of  my  experiments  may  be;  feen- in  the 


volume  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Tans 
for  the  year  1784."  ' 

The  .characters  of  the  fulphuric  acid  are  the 
following. 


1.  It  is  unctuous  and  fat  to  the  touch,  which 
has  occafioned  it  to  obtain  the  very  improper 
name  of  Oil  .of  VitrioD  I 

2.  It  weighs  one  ounce  and  feven  gros  in  a 

, t ' - 1 : J 

bottle  containing  one  ounce  of  diftilled  water. 

* * 3-  Ie  produces  heat,  - -when  mixed  with  water, 
to  fuch  a degree  as;  to  exceed  that  of  boiling  wa- 
•ter.  If  one' end  of  a.  tube  of  glafs  be  clofed, 
and  water  poured  into  it,  and  the  clofed  end 
of  this  tube  be  plunged  into  water,  the  water 
-in  the  tube  may’  be  made  to  boil  by  pouring 
fulphuric  acid  into  the  external  water  which 


Turrouhds  the  tube.  : 

4.  It  feizes  with  great  avidity  all  inflamma- 
ble. fubftances  ; and  it  is  blackened  and  decorn- 
pofed  by  this  combination. 

Stahl  fuppofed  the  fulphuric  acid  to  be  the 
univerfal  acid.  He  founded  this  opinion  more 
efpecially  upon  the  circumflance,  that  cloths 

P 2 foaked 
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foakcd  in  a folution  of  alkali,  and  expofed  to 
the  air,  attrafted  an  acid  which  combined  with 
the  alkali  ; and  formed  a neutral  fait,  by  him 
fuppofed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  fulphate  of  pot- 
afh,  or  vitriolated  tartar.  Subfequent  and  more 
accurate  experiments  have  fhewn  that  this 
aerial  acid  was  the  carbonic  ; and  the  prefent 
ftate  of  our  knowledge  is  fuch  as  permits  us 
ftill  lefs  than  ever  to  believe  in  the  exiftencc 
of  an  univerfal  acid. 

' : i v * • : r o'i  Vi  * • < ■ 

ARTICLE  I. 

Sulphate  of  Pot-afh. 

The  fulphate  of  pot-afh  is  defcribed  indif- 
ferently under  the  names  of  Arcanum  Dupli- 
catum,  Sal  de  Duobus,  Vitriolated  Tartar,  Vi- 
triol of  Pot-afh,  &c. 

This  fait  cryftallizes  in  hexahedral  prifrrn, 
terminating  in  hexahedral  pyramids,  with  tri- 
angular faces. 

It  has  a lively  and  penetrating  tafle,  and 
melts  difficultly  in  the  mouth. 

It  decrepitates  on  hot  coals,  becomes  red- 
hot  before  it  fufes,  and  is  volatilized  without 
decompoiition. 

It  is  foluble  in  fixteen  parts  of  cold  water,  at 
the  temperature  of  60  deg.  of  Fahrenheit  ; and 
boiling  water  difiolves  one-fifth  of  its  weight. 

too  grains 
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loo  grains  contain  30.21  acid,  64.61  alkali, 
and  5.18  water, 

Moft  of  the  fulphate  of  pot-afh  ufed  in  me- 
dicine is  formed  by  the  dired  combination  of 
the  fulphuric  acid  and  pot-afh,  or  the  vegeta- 
ble alkali  ; but  that  which  is  met  with  in  com- 
merce is  produced  in  the  diftillation  of  aqua 
fortis,  by  the  fulphuric  acid:  this  has  the  form 
of  beautiful  cryftals,  and  is  fold  in  the  Comtat 
Venaifin  at  forty  or  fifty  livres  the  quintal. 
The  analyfis  of  tobacco  has  likewife  afforded 
me  this  fulphate. 

Mr.  Baume  proved  to  the  Academy,  in  1760, 
that  the  nitric  acid,  aflifted  by  heat,  is  capable 
of  decompoling  the  fulphate  of  pot-afh.  Mr. 
Cornette  afterwards  fhewed  that  the  muriatic 
acid  poffeiles  the  fame  virtue;  and  I fhewed, 
in  1780,  that  this  acid  may  be  difplaced  by 
the  nitric  acid,  without  the  afliftance  of  heat  ; 
though  the  fulphuric  acid  refumes  its  place 
when  the  folution  is  concentrated  by  heat. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Sulphate  of  Soda. 

This  combination  of  the  fulphuric  acid  and 
foda  is  flill  known  under  the  names  of  Glauber’s 

Salt, 
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Salt,  Sal  Admirabile, Vitriol  of  Soda,  &c.  This 
fait  cryffallizes  in  rectangular  oCtahedrons,  of 

/•  r ■ 

a prifihatic  or  cuneiform  figure,  of  which  the 

J * t f 

two  pyramids  are  truncated  near  their  balls. 

It  has  a very  bitter  tafte,  and  ealily  diffolves 
in  the  mouth. 


It  fwells  up  upon  heated  coals,  and  boils,  in 
cônfequence  of  the  diflipation  of  its  water  of 
cryftallization.  After  this,  water  has  been  dif- 
perfed,  there  remains  only  a white  powder,  dif- 
ficult of  fufidn,  which  is  volatilized  without 
decompofition  by  a ftrong  heat. 

By  expofure  to  the  air,  it  effervefces,  lofes  its 
tranfparency,  and  is  reduced  to  a fine  powder. 

Three  parts  of  waiter,  at  60  deg.  of  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer,  diffolved  one  part  of  this 
fait  ; but  boiling  v/ater diffolves  its  own  weight. 

ioo  grains  of  fulphate  of  foda  contain  14 
acid,  22  alkali,  and  64  water. 

It  Is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  the 
two  principles  which  contain  it  ; but  the  tamarix 
«rallica,  which  crows  on  the  fea-coafts,  contains 
fo  large  a quantity,  that  it  may  be  extracted  to 
advantage.  Nothing  more  is  neceffary  for  this 
purpofe,  than  to  burn  the  plant,  and  lixiviate 
the  a flies.  That  fait  which  is  fold  in  the  fouth 
of  France,  in  fine  cryftals,  is  prepared  in  this 
manner.  It  is  very  pure,  and  the  price  does 

not 
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not  exceed. thirty  or  thirty-five  livres  the  quin- 
tal/ This  fulphate  is  like  wife  formed  in  our  la- 
boratories when  we  decompofe  the  muriate  of 
foda,  or  common  fait,  by  fulphuric  acid. 

Pot-afh  diffolved  by  heat  in  a folution  of 
fulphate  of  foda,  precipitates  the  foda,  and 
takes  its  place.  See  my  Chemical  Memoirs. 

i - " t ' r r • t ' ■ * * \ • » . » e ^ ■ 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Sulphate  of  Ammoniac. 

; ; .Ci  !t  . ! ■ f f - ' ! J-. 

The  fulphate  of  ammoniac,  commonly  known 

*"  j 

by  the  name  of  Glauber’s  Secret  Ammoniacal 
Salt,  is  very  bitter. 

It  cryftallizes  in  long  flattened  prifms  with 
lix  fldes,  terminated  by  flx-flded  pyramids. 

It  cannot  be  obtained  in  well-formed  cryftals 
but  by  infenfible  evaporation. 

It  flightly  attracts  the  humidity  of  the  air. 

It  liquefies  by  a gentle  heat,  and  rifes  over  a 
moderate  fire. 

Two  parts  of  cold  water  diffolve  one  of  this 
fait  ; and  boiling  water  its  own  weight,  accord- 
ing to  Fourcroy.  The  fixed  alkalis,  barytes, 
and  lime,  difengage  the  ammoniac  from  it. 

The  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  difengage  the 
fulphuric  acid. 


The 


Si  1 6 Sulphate  of  Ammoniac . 

The  different  fubftances  of  which  we  have 
treated  are  of  confiderable  ufe  in  the  arts  and 
medicine. 

The  fulphureous  acid  is  employed  in  whiten- 
ing filk,  and  giving  it  a degree  of  luftre.  Stahl 
had  even  combined  it  with  alkali,  and  formed 
the  fait  fo  wxll  knownunder  the  name  of  Stahl’s 
Sulphureous  Salt.  This  combination  paffes 
quickly  to  the  ftate  of  fulphate,  if  it  be  left  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  ; ak  it  fpeedily  ablorbs  the  ox- 
igene  which  is  wanting  for  that  purpofe. 

The  principal  ufe  of  the  fulphuric  acid  is  in 
dyeing,  in  which  art  it  ferves  to  diffolve  indigo, 
and  carry  it  in  a ftate  of  extreme  divifion  upon 
the  fluffs  to  be  dyed;  it  is  likewife  ufed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Indiens,  or  filk  and  fluff 
mixtures,  to  carry  off  the  preparation  of  thefe 
goods,  wherein  lime  is  ufed.  The  chemift 
makes  great  ufe  of  this  acid  in  his  analyfes  ; 
and  to  feparate  other  acids  from  their  combi- 
nation, fuch  as  the  carbonic,  the  nitric,  and 
the  muriatic  acids. 

The  fulphateof  pot-afh  is  known  in  medicine 
as  an  alterative,  and  is  ufed  in  cafes  of  lafteous 
coagulations.  It  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  a few 
grains,  and  is  even  purgative  in  a greater  dofe. 

The  fulphate  of  foda  is  an  effeftual  purga- 
tive in  the  dofe  of  from  four  to  eight  gros,  or 

drams* 
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drams.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  difiolved  in  a 
pint  of  water. 


CHAP.  III. 

Concerning  the  Nitric  Acid . 

' 1 

r J^HE  nitric  acid,  called  Aqua  Fortis  in 
A commerce,  is  lighter  than  the  fulphuric. 
It  ufually  has  a yellow  colour,  a firong  and 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  emits  red  vapours.  It 
gives  a yellow  colour  to  the  fkin,  to  filk,  and 
to  almoft  all  animal  fubftances  with  which  it 
may  come  in  contadl.  It  dilToIves  and  fpeed- 
ily  corrodes  iron,  copper,  zinc,  &c.  with  the 
efcape  of  a cloud  of  red  vapours  during  the 
v hole  time  its  adlion  laits.  It  entirely  deftroys 
the  colour  of  violets,  which  it  reddens.  It 
unites  to  water  with  facility  ; and  the  mixture 
allumes  a green  colour,  which  difappears  when 
ft  ill  further  diluted. 

This  acid  has  been  no  where  found  in  a dif- 
engaged  Hate.  It  always  exifts  in  a Hate  of 
combination;  and  it  is  from  thefe  combinations 
that  the  art  of  chemiltry  extra&s  it,  to  apply  it 
to  our  ufes.  The  nitrate  of  pot-afh,  or  com- 
mon nitre,  is  the  combination  which  is  bell 

known. 
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known,  and  is  like  wife  that  from  which  we 
■ j * 

ufually  extract  the  nitric  acid.  , , 

The  procefs  ufed  in  commerce  to  make  aqua 

fortis,  confifts  in  mixing  one  part  of  faltpetre 

with  two  or  three  parts  of  red  bolar  earth. 

This  mixture  is  put  into  coated  retorts,  dif- 

pofed  in  a gallery  or  long  furnace,  to  each  of 

which  is  adapted  a receiver.  The  fàrft  vapour 

which  arifes  in  the  diftillation  is  nothing  but 

water,  which  is  fuffered  to  efcape  at  the  place 

of  juncture,  before  the  luting:  and  when  the 

red  vapours  begin  to  appear,  the  phlegm  which 

is  condenfed  in  the  receiver  is  poured  out;  and 

the  receiver,  being  replaced,  is  carefully  luted 

to  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  vapours  which 

• ■** 

are  condenfed,  form  at  firft  a greenifh  liquor: 

, ; ; \ • * ■*  » r *■  *J  - • 

this  colour  difappearsinfenfibly,  and  is  replaced 
by  another  which  is  more  or  lefs  yellow.  Some 
chemifts,  more  especially  Mr.  Baume,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  earth  adled  upon  the  ialtpetre 
by  virtue  of  the  fulphuric  acid  it  contains.  But 
not  to  mention  that  this  principle  does  not 
exift  in  all  the  earths  made  ule  oi,  as  MeiFrs. 

. i t 1 * t • *• 

Macqucr,  De  iVforveau,  and  Scheele  have 
proved,  we  know  that  pulverized  flints  equally 
produce  the  decompofition  of  faltpetre.  I am 
therefore  of  opinion  that  the  ellect  ol  thefe 

earths  upon  the  fait  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 

very 
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very  evident  affinity  of  the  alkali  to  the  ftlex, 
which  is  a -principal  component  part;  and 
more  efpccially  to  the  flight  degree  of  adheflon 
which  exifls  between  the  conflituent  princi- 
ples of  nitrate  of  pot-afh. 

We  decompofe  faltpetre  in  our  laboratories 
by  means  of  the  fulphuric  acid.  Very  pure  ni- 
trate of  pot-afh  is  taken,  and  introduced  into  a 
tubulated  retort,  placed  in  a fand  bath,  with  a 
receiver  adapted.  All  the  places  of  junction 
are  carefully  luted  ; and  as  much  fulphuric  acid 
as  amounts  to  half  the  weight  of  the  fait  is  pour- 
ed through  the  tubulure  ; and  the  diftillation  is 
proceeded  upon.  Care  is  taken  to  fit  a tube 
into  the  tubulure  of  the  receiver  ; the  other  end 
of  which  is  plunged  into  water,  to  condenfethe 
vapours,  and  to  remove  all  fear  of  an  explofion. 

Inftead  of  employing  the  fulphuric  acid,  we 
may  fubftitute  the  fulphate  of  iron,  and  mix  it 
with  faltpetre  in  equal  parts.  In  this  cafe  the 
refidue  of  the  diftillation,  when  well  waflied, 
forms  the  mild  earth  of  vitriol  made  ufe  of  to 
polifh  glafs. 

Stahl  and  Kunckel  have  fpoken  of  a very 
penetrating  aqua  fortis,  of  a blue  colour,  ob- 
tained by  the  diftillation  of  nitre  with  arfenic. 

Whatever  precaution  is  taken  in  th  purifu 
cation  of  the  faltpetre,  and  however  great  the 

attention 
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attention  may  be  which  is  beftowed  upon  its  dif- 
dilation,  the  nitric  acid  is  always  impregnated 
with  fome  foreign  acid,  either  the  fulphuric  or 
muriatic,  from  which  it  requires  to  be  purified. 
It  is  cleared  of  the  firft  by  re-diftilling  it  up- 
on very  pure  faltpetre,  which  retains  the  fmall 
quantity  of  fulphuric  acid  that  may  exift  in  the 
mixture.  It  is  deprived  of  the  fécond  by  pour- 
ing into  it  a few  drops  of  a folution  of  nitrate 
of  filver.  The  muriatic  acid  combines  with  the 
filver,  and  is  precipitated  with  it  in  the  form  of 
an  infoluble  fait.  The  fluid  is  then  fuffered  to 
remain  at  reft,  and  is  afterwards  decanted  from 
the  precipitate  or  depofition.  This  acid,  fo 
purified,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Aqua 
Fortis  for  Parting,  Precipitated  Nitrous  Acid, 
Pure  Nitric  Acid,  &c. 

Stahl  had  confidered  the  nitric  acid  as  a mo- 
dification of  the  fulphuric,  produced  by  its 
combination  with  an  inflammable  principle. 
This  opinion  has  been  fupported  by  feveral  new 
fluffs,  in  a diflertation  of  Mr.  Pietfh,  crowned 
by  the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1749* 

The  experiments  of  the  celebrated  Hales  led 
him  Hill  nearer  to  this  conclufion,  as  his  ma- 
nipulations were  fucceflively  employed  upon 
the  two  conftituent  principles  oi  the  nitric 
acid.  This  celebrated  philofopher  had  obtained 

ninety 
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ninety  cubic  inches  of  air  from  half  a cubic  inch 
of  nitre  ; and  he  proceeded  no  further  in  his 
conclurions,  than  to  affert  that  this  air  is  the 
principal  caufe  of  the  explofions  oi  nitre. 

The  fame  philofopher  relates  that  the  pyrites 
of  Walton,  treated  with  equal  quantities  of  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre  and  water,  produce  an  air  which  has 
the  property  of  abforbing  the  frefli  air,  which 
may  be  made  to  enter  the  veffel.  This  great 
man,  therefore,  extracted  fucceffively  the  two 
principles  of  the  nitric  acid  ; and  thefe  capital 
experiments  put  Dr.  Prieftley  in  the  road  to 
the  difcoveries  he  has  fince  made. 

It  was  not  however  until  the  year  1776  that 
the  analyfis  of  the  nitric  acid  was  well  known. 

Mr.  Lavoifier,  by  diftilling  this  acid  from 

» 

mercury,  and  receiving  the  feveral  produces  in 
the  pneumato-chemical  apparatus,  has  proved 
that  the  nitric  acid,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is 
to  that  of  diftilled  water  as  131607  to  100000, 
contains — 

02.  gros.  grains'. 

Nitrous  gas  1 7 51^ 

Oxigenous  gas  1 7 7 2 

Water  13  — — 

By  combining  thefe  three  principles  toge- 
ther the  decompofed  acid  was  regenerated. 

The  adlion  of  the  nitric  acid  on  moft  inflam- 
mable 
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mable  matters,  con  lifts  in  nothing  more  tharl 
a continual  decompoiition  of  this  acid. 

If  the  nitric  acid  be  poured  upc^n  iron,  cop- 
per, or  zinc,  thefe  metals  are  inftantly  attack- 
ed with  a ftrong  effervefcèncc  ; and  a confider- 
able  difengagement  of  vapours  takes  place, 
which  become  of  a red  colour  by' their  combi- 
nation with  the  atmofpheric  air,  but  which;  may 
be  retained  and  colleded  in  the  ftate  of  gas*  in 
the  hydro-pneumatic  apparatus.  In ’all  thefe 
cafes  the  metals  are  ftrorigly:  oxided. 

The  nitric  acid,  when  mixed  with  oils,  ren- 
ders them  thick  and  black,  converts  them  into 
charcoal,  or  inflames  them,  accordingly  as  the 
acid  is  more  or  lefs  concentrated,  , or  in  a greats 
er  or  lefs  quantity.  ’ c*  > r 

If  very  concentrated  nitric  acid  be  put  into 
an  apothecary’s  phial,  and  be  poured  upon 
charcoal  in  an  impalpable  powder,  and  very 
dry,  it  fets  it  on  fire,  inftantly,  at  the  fame 
time  that  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogene  gas  are 
difengaged. 

The  various  acids  which  are  obtained' by 
the  diseftion  of  the  nitric  acid  on  certain  fub- 
ftances,  fuch  as  the  oxalic  acid,  or  acidof  fugar, 
the  arfenical  acid.  Sec.  awe  their  exigence 
merely  to  the  decompoiition  of  the  nitric  acid,, 
the  oxigene  of  which  is  fixed  in  combination 
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with  The  bodies  -opori^whidr  ührs -a'cid>  is  de- 
compofed,  renders  it  one  of  rhe’thoft'  tidive  ; 
becaufe  the^aftion  of  âcids  upon  moft  Todies 


is'  a confequence  of  tKeir  own  proper  decorn- 

pofltion.-  ; V’  - 5 '• r ■ 

• The  characters  of  nitrous  gas,  which  is  ex- 


trailed ‘by  the  decompofltion  of  the  acid,  are — 
i.  It  is  invifible,  or. -perfectly  tranfparent.  2. 


Its  fpeeific  gravity  is  rather  lefs  than  that  of 
atmofpherical  air,  3.  It  is  unfit  for  refpiration, 
though  the  abbé  Fontana  pretends  that  he  re- 


fpired  it  without  danger.  4.  It  does  not  main- 
tain cbmbuftion.  5.  .It  is  not  acid,  according 
to  the  experiments  of.  the  Duke  de^Chaulnes. 
6.  It  combines  with  oxigene,  and  reproduces 

t . 

the  nitric  acid. 


But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  nitrons  gas? 
It  was  at  firft  pretended  that  it  conflits  of  the 
nitric  acid  faturated  with  phlogifton.  ; This 
fyftem  ought  t o' have  been  abandoned  as  foon 
as  it  was  proved  that  the  nitric  acid  depo- 
flted  its  oxigene  upon  the  bodies  on  which  it 
acted1-;  and  that  the  nitrous  gas  w7as  lefs  in 
weight  than  the  acid  made  ufe  of.  A capital 
experiment  of  Mr.  Cavendifh  has  thrown  the 
greateft  light  on  the  fubject.  This  chemift 
having  introduced  into  a tube  of  glafs  feven 

. : parts 
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parts  of  oxigenous  gas  obtained  without  nitrous 
acid,  and  three  parts  of  nitrogene  gas;  or,  by 
eftimating  thefe  quantities  in  weight,  ten  parts 
of  nitrogene  to  twenty-fix  of  oxigene — and  hav- 
ing caufed  the  eledtric  fpark  to  pafs  through 
. this  mixture,  perceived  that  its  volume  or  bulk 
was  greatly  diminifhed,  and  fucceeded  in  con- 
verting it  into  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  prefumed, 
from  his  experiment,  that  the  acid  is  a combi- 
nation of  feven  parts  of  oxigene,  and  three  of 
nitrogene.  Thefe  proportions  conftitute  the 
ordinary  nitric  acid  ; but  when  a portion  of 
its  oxigene  is  taken  away,  it  paffes  to  the  (late 
of  nitrous  gas  ; fo  that  nitrous  gas  is  a combi- 
nation of  nitrogene  gas,  with  a fmall  quantity 
of  oxigene. 

Nitrous  gas  may  be  decompofed  byexpofing 
it  to  a folution  of  the  fulphure  of  pot-afh,  or 
hepar  of  fulphur  : the  oxigene  gas  unites  to 
the  fulphur,  and  forms  fulphuric  acid  ; while 
the  nitrogene  gas  remains  behind  in  a ftate  of 
purity. 

Nitrous  gas  may  likewife  be  decompofed  by 
means  of  pyrophorus,  which  burns  in  this  air, 
ana  abforbs  the  oxigenous  gas. 

The  eledlric  fpark  has  likewife  the  property 
of  decompofing  nitrous  gas.  Mr.  Van  Marum 
has  obferved  that  three  cubic  inches  of  the  ni- 
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trous  gas  are  reduced  by  electricity  to  one  cu- 
bic inch  and  three  quarters  ; and  that  this  reli- 
due  no  longer  polfelfed  any  property  of  nitrous 
gas*  Laftly,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Lavoifier,  one  hundred  grains  of  nitrous  gas 
contain  thirty-two  parts  nitrogene,  and  fixty- 
eight  parts  oxigene  : according  to  the  fame 
chemift,  one  hundred  grains  of  nitric  acid  con- 
tain feventy-nine  and  a half  oxigene  and  twenty 
and  a half  nitrogene  ; and  this  is  the  reafon  why 
nitrous  gas  fhould  be  employed  in  a lefs  portion 
than  nitrogene  gas,  to  combine  with  the  oxigene 
gas,  and  form  the  nitric  acid. 

Thefe  ideas  upon  the  compofition  of  the  ni- 
trous acid,  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the  re- 
peated proofs  we  now  have  of  the  neceffity  of 
caufing  fubftances,  which  afford  much  nitro- 
gene gas,  to  be  prefented  to  the  oxigene  gas,  in 
order  to  obtain  nitric  acid. 

The  feverai  hates  of  the  nitric  acid  may  be 

clearly  explained  according  to  this  theory  : 

1 . The  fuming  nitrous  acid  is  that  in  which  the 
oxigene  does  not  exift  in  a fufficient  propor- 
tion ; and  we  may  render  the  whited:  and  the 
molt  faturated  nitric  acid  fuming  and  ruddy, 
by  depriving  it  of  a part  of  its  oxigene  by 
means  of  metals,  oils,  inflammable  fubftances* 
&c.  or  even  by  difengaging  the  oxigene  by 

Vot.  I,  Q„  the 
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the  fimple  expofition  of  the  acid  to  the  light  of 
the  fun,  according  to  the  valuable  experiments 
of  Mr.  Berthollet. 

The  property  which  nitrous  gas  poflefles,  of 
abforbing  oxigene  to  form  the  nitric  acid,  has 
caufed  it  to  be  employed  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  oxigene  in  the  compofition  which 
forms  our  atmofphere.  The  abbé  Fontana  has 
conftruCted,  on  thefe  principles,  an  ingenious 
eudiometer,  the  defcription  and  manner  of  ufing 
which  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  volume  of  Dr. 
Ingenhoufz’s  Experiments  upon  Vegetables. 

Mr.  Berthollet  has  very  juftly  obferved,  that 
this  eudiometer  is  inaccurate,  or  productive  of 
deception — x.  Becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
nitrous  gas  conitantly  formed  of  the  fame  pro- 
portions of  nitrogene  gas  and  oxigene  ; for 
they  vary,  not  only  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubftancesupon  which  the  nitric  acid  is  de- 
compofed,  but  likewife  accordingly  as  the  fo- 
lution  of  any  given  fubftance  by  the  acid  is 
made  with  greater  or  lefs  rapidity.  If  the  acid 
be  decompofed  upon  a volatile  oil,  nothing  but 
nitrogene  gas  can  be  obtained  ; if  the  acid  a Co- 
upon iron,  and  it  be  much  concentrated,  nitro- 
gene gas  only  will  be  obtained,  as  I have  ob- 
fcrved,  &c.  2.  The  nitric  acid  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  nitrous  gas  and  oxigene,  dif- 
-T;  folves 
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folves  a greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  nitrous  gas 
according  to  the  temperature,  the  quality  of 
the  air  which  is  tried,  the  lize  of  the  eudiome- 
ter, &c.  fo  that  the  diminution  varies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  nitrous 
gas  obtained  by  the  nitric  acid  which  is  formed  : 
confequently  the  diminution  ought  to  be  great- 
er in  winter  than  in  fummer,  &c. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr,  La- 
voifier,  four  parts  of  oxigenous  gas  are  fuffici- 
ent  to  faturate  feven  parts  and  one-third  of  ni- 
trous gas  ; whereas  it  is  found  that  nearly  fix- 
teen  parts  of  atmofpheric  air  are  required  to 
produce  the  fame  effedl  : whence  this  cele- 
brated  chemifthas  concluded,  that  the  air  of  the 
atmofphere  does  not  in  general  contain  more 
than  one-fourth  of  oxigenous  or  refpirable  gas. 
Repeated  experiments  at  Montpellier,  upon 
the  fame  principle,  have  convinced  me  that 
twelve  or  thirteen  parts  of  atmofpheric  air  are 
conftantly  fufficient  to  faturate  feven  parts  and 
one-third  of  nitrous  gas. 

Thefe  experiments  fhew,  to  a certain  degree 
of  accuracy,  the  proportion  in  which  vital  air 
exifts  in  the  air  which  we  refpire  ; but  they  do 
not  give  us  any  information  refpeding  the  nox- 
ious gafes  which,  when  mixed  with  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  alter  it,  and  render  it  unwholfome* 
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This  obfervation  very  much  curtails  the  ufe 
of  this  inftrument. 

The  combination  of  the  oxigenous  and  ni- 
trous gafes  always  leaves  an  aeriform  refidue, 
which  Mr.  Lavoifier  eftimated  at  about  one 
thirty-fourth  of  the  whole  volume  : it  arifes 
from  the  mixture  of  the  foreign  gafeous  fub- 
ftances,  which  more  or  lefs  affect  the  purity 
of  the  gafes  made  ufe  of. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Nitrate  of  Pot-afh. 

The  nitric  acid,  combined  with  pot-afh, 
forms  the  fait  fo  well  known  under  the  names 
of  Nitre,  Saltpetre,  Nitre  of  Pot-afh,  &c. 

This  neutral  fait  is  rarely  the  product  of  any 
direct  combination  of  its  two  conftituent  parts. 
It  is  found  ready  formed  in  certain  places  ; 
and  in  this  manner  it  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
nitre  employed  in  the  arts  is  obtained. 

In  the  Indies,  it  efflorefces  on  the  furface  of 
uncultivated  grounds.  The  inhabitants  lixi- 
viate thefe  earths  with  water,  which  they  after- 
wards boil  and  cryftallize  in  earthen  pots.  Mr. 
Dombey  has  obferved  a great  quantity  of  falr- 

petre  near  Lima,  upon  earths  which  ferve  for 

pafture. 
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pafture,  and  which  produce  only  gramineous 
plants.  Mr.  Talbot  Dillon,  in  his  travels  into 
Spain,  relates  that  one-third  of  all  the  grounds, 
and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  that  kingdom  even 
the  dull:  of  the  roads,  contain  faltpetre. 

Saltpetre  is  extracted  in  France  from  the 
ruins  and  plafter  of  old  houfes. 

This  fait  exifts  ready  formed  in  vegetables, 
fuch  as  parietaria  and  buglofs,  &c.  And  one 
of  my  pupils,  Mr.  Virenque,  has  proved  that 
it  is  produced  in  all  extraits  which  are  capable 
of  fermenting. 

The  fermentation  of  faltpetre  may  be  fa- 
voured, by  caufing  certain  circumftances  to 
concur  which  are  of  advantage  to  its  formation. 

In  the  north  ofEurope,  the  faltpetre-beds  are 
formed  with  lime,  afhes,  earth  of  uncultivated 
grounds,  and  draw,  which  are  Gratified,  and 
watered  with  urine,  dunghill-water,  and  mo- 
ther waters.  fhefe  beds  are  defended  by  a 
covering  of  heath  or  broom.  In  the  year  1 775, 
the  King  caufed  a prize  to  be  propofed  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  to  difcover 
a method  of  increafing  the  produit  of  faltpetre 
in  France,  and  to  relieve  the  people  from  the 
obligation  of  permitting  the  faltpetre  makers 
to  examine  their  cellars,  in  order  to  difcover 
and  carry  away  faltpetre  earths.  Several  Me- 
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moirs  were  offered  on  the  fubjed,  which  the 
Academy  united  into  a Tingle  volume;  and 
thefe  have  added  to  our  knowledge,  by  intrud- 
ing us  more  efpecially  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  matters  which  favour  the  formation  of 
nitre.  It  was  known,  for  example,  long  fince, 
that  nitre  is  formed  in  preference  near  habita- 
tions, or  in  earths,  impregnated  with  animal 
produds  : it  was  likewife  known  that,  in  gene- 
ral, the  alkaline  balls  was  afforded  by  the  con- 
currence of  a vegetable  fermentation.  Mr. 
Thouvenel,  whofe  Memoir  was  crowned,  has 
proved  that  the  gas  which  is  difengaged  by  pu- 
trefaction, is  neceffary  for  the  formation  of 
nitre  ; that  blood,  and,  next  to  it,  urine,  were 
the  animal  parts  which  were  the  moll  favoura- 
ble to  its  formation  ; that  the  moft  minutely 
divided  and  the  lightelf  earths  were  the  molt 
proper  for  nitrification  ; that  the  current  of  air 
mult  be  properly  managed,  to  fix  upon  thefe 
earths  the  nitric  acid  which  is  formed,  &c. 

if  • . «•  

It  feems  to  me  that  Becher  poffefTed  a con- 
fider-ably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  formation 
of  nitre,  as  appears  from  the  followingpaffages  : 
Hæc  enim  (vermes,  mufcæ,  ferpentes)  pu- 
trefada  in  terram  abeunt  prorfus  nitrofam  ; 
fC  ex  qua  etiam  communi  modo  nitrum  copio- 
fum  parari  poteff,  fola  elixatione  cum  aqua 
*(  communi.” — Phyf.  Subt.  lib,  i.  S.  V.  t,  i. 
p.  286, 
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" Sed  et  ipfum  nitrum  necdum  finis  ultimus 
« putrefadtionis  eft  ; narn  cum  ejufdem  partes 
« igneæ  feparantur,  reliquæ  in  terram  abeunt 
«c  prorfum  puram  et  infipidam,  fed  fingulari 
*f  magnetifmo  præditam  novum  fpiritum  aëre- 
Cf  um  attrahendi,  rurfufque  nitrum  ftendi.”— • 
Phyf.  Subt.  S.  V.  t.  i.  p.292. 

From  all  the  difcoveries  and  obfervations 
which  have  been  hitherto  made,  it  follows  that, 
in  order  to  eftablifh  artificial  nitre  beds,  it  is 
neceffary  that  animal  putrefaction  and  vegeta- 
ble fermentation  fhould  concur.  The  nitro- 
gene  gas,  in  its  difengagement  from  the  animal 
fubftances,  combines  with  the  oxigene,  and 
forms  the  acid,  which  again  unites  with  the 
alkali,  whofe  formation  is  favoured  by  the  ve- 
getable decompofition. 

When  the  manufacturer  is  in  pofteffion  of 
falt-petre  grounds,  whether  by  the  fimple  ope- 
rations of  nature  or  by  the  aftiftance  of  art,  the 
faltpetre  is  extracted  by  the  lixiviation  of  thefe 
earths  ; which  lixivium  is  afterwards  concen- 
trated, and  made  to  cryftallize.  In  proportion 
as  the  evaporation  goes  forward,  the  marine 
fait,  which  almoft  always  accompanies  the  for- 
mation of  nitre,  is  precipitated.  This  is  taken 
out  with  ladles,  and  fet  to  drain  in  bafkets 
placed  over  the  boilers- 

As 
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As  a great  part  of  the  nitre  has  an  earthy 
bafis,  and  requires  to  be  furniflied  with  an  al- 
kaline bails  to  caufe  it  to  cryftallize,  this  pur- 
pole  is  accomplifhed  either  by  mixing  afhes 
with  the  faltpetre  earths,  or  by  adding  an  alkali 
ready  formed  to  the  lixivium  itfelf. 

Nitre  obtained  by  this  firfb  operation  is  ne- 
ver pure,  but  contains  fea-falt,  and  an  extract- 
ive and  colouring  principle,  from  which  it  muft 
be  cleared.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  diffolved  in 
frefh  water,  which  is  evaporated;  and  to  which 
bullocks  blood  may  be  added,  to  clarify  the 
folution.  The  nitre  obtained  by  the  fécond 
manipulation  is  known  by  the  name  of  Nitre  of 
the  Second  Boiling.  If  recourfe  be  had  to  a 
third  operation  to  purify  it,  it  is  then  called 
Nitre  of  the  Third  Boiling, 

The  purified  nitrate  of  pot-afh  is  employed 
in  delicate  operations,  fuch  as  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder,  the  preparation  of  aqua  fortis 
for  parting,  and  the  folution  of  mercury,  &c. 
The  faltpetre  of  the  fir  ft  boiling  is  ufed  in  thofe 
works  where  aqua  fortis  is  made  for  the  dyers. 
It  affords  a nitro-muriatic  acid,  which  is  ca- 
paple  of  dilfolving  tin  by  itfelf. 

The  nitrate  of  pot-afh  çryftallizes  in  prif- 
rnatic  pdahedrons,  which  almofl  always  rcpre-» 
lent  fix-fided  flattened  prifms,  terminated  by 
dihedral  fummits. 


It 
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It  has  a penetrating  tafte,  followed  by  a féru 
fation  of  coldnefs. 

It  is  fufible  upon  ignited  coals  ; and  in  this 
cafe  its  acid  is  decompofed.  The  oxigene* 
unites  with  the  carbone,  and  forms  the  carbo- 
nic acid  ; the  nitrogene  gas  and  the  water  are 
diflipated  ; and  it  is  this  mixture  of  principles 
which  has  been  known  under  the  name  of 
Clyffus  of  Nitre. 

The  diftillation  of  the  nitrate  of  pot-afh  af- 
fords twelve  thoufand  cubic  inches  of  oxigen- 
ous  gas  for  each  pound  of  the  fait. 

Seven  parts  of  water  dilfolve  one  of  nitre,  at 
fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  ; and  boiling  water 
diffolves  its  own  weight  of  this  fait. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  cryftals  of  nitre 
contain  thirty  acid,  fixty-three  alkali,  and 
feven  water. 

When  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitre  and 
fulphur  is  thrown  into  a red-hot  crucible,  a 
faline  fubftance  is  obtained,  which  was  for- 
merly called  Sal  Polychreft  of  Glafer,  and 
which  has  fince  been  confidered  as  Sulphate  of 
Pot-afh.  If  nitre  be  fufed,  and  a few*  pinches 
of  iulphur  be  thrown  upon  this  fait  in  fuüon, 
and  the  whole  be  afterwards  poured  out  or  call 
into  plates,  it  forms  a fait  known  by  the  name 
çf  Cryftal  Mineral, 
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A mixture  of  feventy-five  parts  of  nitre,, 
nine  and  a half  of  fulphur,  and  fifteen  and  a 
half  of  charcoal,  forms  gunpowder.  This  mix- 
ture is  triturated  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours,  care 
being  taken  to  moiften  it  from  time  to  time. 
This  trituration  is  ufually  performed  by  pound- 
ing mills,  whofe  pefiles  and  mortars  are  of 
wood.  In  order  to  give  the  powder  the  form 
proper  to  granulate  it,  it  is  paifed  through 
fieves  of  fkin,  whofe  perforations  are  of  various 
fizes.  Thegrained  powder  is  then  lifted,  tofcpa- 
rate  the  duff,  and  it  is  afterwards  carried  to  the 
drying-houfe.  Gunpowder  for  artillery,  or 
cannon-powder,  receives  no  other  preparation  ; 
but  it  is  neceffary  to  glaze  the  powder  which  is 
intended  for  fowling.  This  laft  preparation  is 
effected  by  putting  it  into  a kind  of  cafk  which 
turns  on  an  axis,  and  by  whofe  movement  the 

r — 

angles  of  the  grains  are  broken,  and  their  fur- 
faces  polifhed.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Baume 
and  the  chevalier  Darcy  for  a feries  of  experi- 
ments, in  which  they  have  proved — 

1.  That  good  gunpowder  cannot  be  made 
without  fulphur. 

2.  That  charcoal  is  likewife  indifpenfably 
neceffary. 

3.  That  the  quality  of  gunpowder  depends, 
cæteris  paribus,  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  mixture  is  made. 


4.  That 
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4.  That  the  effedf  of  powder  is  greater  when 
limply  dried  than  when  it  is  granulated. 

The  effedt  of  gunpowder  depends  upon  the 
rapid  decompofition  which  is  made  in  an  in- 
Rant  of  a confiderable  mafs  of  nitre,  and  the 
fudden  formation  of  thofe  gafes  which  are 
the  immediate  produdl.  Bernoulli,  in  the  laft 
century,  afcertained  the  development  of  air  by 
the  deflagration  of  gunpowder  : he  placed  four 
grains  of  powder  in  a recurved  tube  of  glafs, 
plunged  the  tube  in  water,  and  fet  fire  to  the 
gunpowder  by  means  of  theburning-glafs  ; after 
the  combuftion  the  interior  air  occupied  a larg- 
er fpace,  fo  that  the  fpace  abandoned  by  the 
water  was  fuch  as  would  have  contained  two 
hundred  grains  of  gunpowder. — Hiff.de  l’Aca- 
démiedesSciencesde Paris,  1696, t.ii.  Mémoire 
de  M.  Varignon  fur  le  Feu  et  la  Flamme. 

The  fulminating  powder,  which  is  made  by 
the  mixture  and  trituration  of  three  parts  of  ni- 
tre,  two  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  one  of  fulphur, 
produces  effedls  ftill  more  terrible.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  full  effedt,  it  is  expofed  in  a ladle  to 
a gentle  heat;  the  mixture  melts,  a fulphureous 
blue  flame  appears,  and  the  explofion  takes 
place.  Care  muff  be  taken  to  give  neither  too 
ftrong  nor  too  flight  a degree  of  heat.  In  either 
cafe,  the  combuftion  of  the  principles  takes 
place  feparately,  and  without  explofion. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

This  fait  has  received  the  name  of  Cubic 
Nitre,  on  account  of  its  form;  but  this  deno- 
mination is  not  exadt,  becaufe  it  affects  a figure 
conflantly  rhomboidal. 

It  has  a cool,  bitter  tafte. 

It  flightly  attracts  the  humidity  of  the  air. 

Cold  water,  at  fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer,  diffolves  one-third  of  its  weight; 
and  hot  water  fcarcely  diffolves  more. 

It  fufes  upon  burning  coals  with  a yellow  co- 
lour; whereas  common  nitre  affords  a white 
flame,  according  to  Margraff — 24  Dilfert.  fur 
le  Sel  Commun,  t.  ii.  p.  343, 

100  grains  of  this  fait  contain  28.80  acid, 
50.09  aikali,  and  2 1. 1 1 water. 

It  is  almoft  always  the  produdl  of  art, 


ARTICLE  III. 

Nitrate  of  Ammoniac. 

The  vapours  of  ammoniac,  or  volatile  alkali, 
being  brought  into  qontadt  with  thofe  of  the 

nitrous 
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nitrous  acid,  combine  with  them,  ai)d  form  a 
white  and  thick  cloud,  which  (lowly  fubfides. 

But  when  the  acid  is  diredtly  united  to  the 
alkali,  the  refult  is  a fait,  which  has  a cool,  bit- 
ter, and  urinous  taBe. 

Mr.  De  Lille  pretends  that  it  cryftallizes  in 
beautiful  needles,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  fuiphate 
of  pot-afh. 

Thefe  cryBals  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  a 
very  flow  evaporation. 

When  this  fait  is  expofed  to  the  fire,  it 
liquefies,  emits  aqueous  vapours,  dries,  and 
detonates. 

Mr.  Berthollet  has  analyfed  all  therefults  of 
this  operation,  and  has  drawn  from  them  a new 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  which  he 
has  eftablifhed  with  regard  to  ammoniac. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning  the  Muriatic  Acid. 

^ HIS  acid  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Marine  Acid,  and  it  is  Bill  dif- 
tinguifhed  among  artifans  by  the  name  of  Spirit 
of  Salt. 

It  is  lighter  than  the  two  preceding  acids  ; it 

has 
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has  a ffrông  penetrating  fmell,  refembling  that 
of  faffron,  but  infinitely  more  pungent  ; it 
emits  white  vapours  when  it  is  concentrated  ; 
it  precipitates  filver  from  its  folution  in  the 
form  of  an  infoluble  fait,  &c.  This  acid  has 
no  where  been  found  difengaged  ; and,  to  ob- 
tain it  in  this  ftate,  it  is  neceffary  to  difengage  it 
from  its  combinations.  Common  fait  isüfually 
employed  for  this  purpofe. 

The  fpirit  of  fait  of  commerce  is  obtained  by 
a procefs  little  differing  from  that  which  is  ufed 
in  the  extraction  of  aqua  fortis.  But  as  this 
acid  adheres  more  ftrongly  to  its  bails,  the  pro- 
duct is  very  weak,  and  only  part  of  the  marine 
fait  is  decompofed. 

Flints  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  this  fait, 
do  not  feparate  the  acid.  Ten  pounds  of  flints 
in  powder,  treated  by  a violent  fire  with  two 
pounds  of  the  fait,  did  not  afford  me  any  other 
product  than  a mafs  of  the  colour  of  litharge. 
The  fumes  were  not  perceptibly  acid.  If  clay, 
which  has  once  ferved  to  decompofe  marine 
fait,  be  mixed  with  a new  quantity  of  the  fame 
fait,  it  will  not  decompofe  an  atom  of  it,  even 
though  the  mixture  be  moiftened  and  formed 
into  a paflé.  Thefe  experiments  have  been 
feveral  times  repeated  in  my  manufactory,  and 
have  conftantly  exhibited  the  fame  refults. 

The 
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The  fulphate  of  iron,  or  martial  vitriol,  which 
fo  eafily  difengages  the  nitric  acid,  decompofes 
marine  fait;  but  very  imperfectly. 

The  impure  foda  known  in  France  by  the 
name  of  Blanquette,  and  in  which  my  analyfis 
has  exhibited  twenty-one  pounds  of  common 
fait  out  of  twenty-five,  fcarcely  affords  any  mu- 
riatic acid  when  it  is  diftilled  with  the  fulphuric 
acid  ; but  it  affords  abundance  of  fulphureous 
acid.  Mr.  Berard,  director  of  my  manufac- 
tory, attributed  thefe  refults  to  the  coal  con- 
tained in  this  foda,  which  decompofed  the  ful- 
phuric acid.  He  therefore  calcined  the  blan- 
quette to  defiroy  the  charcoal;  and  then  he 
found  he  could  treat  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
common  fait,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

The  fulphuric  acid  is  ufually  employed  to 
decompofe  marine  fait.  My  method  of  pro- 
ceeding confifts  in  drying  the  marine  falt> 
pounding  it,  and  putting  it  into  a tubulated 
retort  placed  upon  a fand  bath.  A receiver  is 
adapted  to  the  retort,  and  afterwards  two  bot- 
tles, after  the  manner  of  Woulfe,  in  which  I 
diftribute  a weight  of  diltilled  water  equal  to 
that  of  the  marine  fait  made  ufe  of.  The  join- 
ings of  the  vefihls  are  then  luted,  but  with  the 
greatefi  caution  ; and  when  the  apparatus  is 
thus  fitted  up,  a quantity  of  fulphuric  acid  is 

M ' -4  * — « . , 

poured 
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poured  through  the  tubulure  equal  to  half  the 
weight  of  the  fait.  A confiderable  ebullition  is 
immediately  excited  ; and  when  this  effervef- 
cence  is  flackened,  the  retort  is  gradually  heat- 
ed, and  the  mixture  made  to  boil. 

The  acid  is  difengaged  in  the  Hate  of  gas  ; 
and  mixes  rapidly  with  the  water,  in  which  it 
produces  a confiderable  degree  of  heat. 

The  water  of  the  firft  bottle  is  ufually  fatu- 
rated  with  the  acid  gas,  and  forms  a very  con- 
centrated and  fuming  acid  ; and  though  the 
fécond  is  weaker,  it  may  be  carried  to  any  de- 
fired  degree  of  concentration,  by  impregnating 
it  with  a new  quantity  of  the  gas. 

The  ancient  chemifts  were  divided  refpeAing 
the  nature  of  the  muriatic  acid.  Becher  fup- 
pofed  it  to  be  the  fulphuric  acid  modified  by 
his  mercurial  earth. 

This  acid  is  fufceptible  of  combining  with 
an  additional  dofe  of  oxigene;  and,  what  is 
very  extraordinary,  it  becomes  more  volatile  in 
confequenceof  this  additional  quantity  ,*  where- 
as the  other  acids  appear  to  acquire  a greater 
degree  of  fixity  in  the  fame  circumftances.  It 
may  even  be  laid,  that  its  acid  virtues  become 
weaker  in  this  cafe,  fince  its  affinities  with  alka- 
lis diminifh  ; and  it  is  fo  far  from  reddening 
blue  vegetable  colours,  that  it  deftroys  them. 

Another 
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Another  phenomenon  not  lefs  interefting, 
which  is  prefented  to  us  by  this  new  combina- 
tion, is,  that  though  the  muriatic  acid  feizes 
the  oxigene  with  avidity,  yet  it  contrats  fo 
weak  a union  with  it,  that  it  yields  it  to  almoft 
all  bodies,  and  the  mere  atflion  of  light  alone 
is  fufficient  to  difengage  it. 

It  is  to  Scheele  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid.  He 
formed  it  in  the  year  1774,  by  employing  the 
muriatic  acid  as  a folvent  for  manganefe.  He 
perceived  that  a gas  was  difengaged,  which  pof- 
feffed  the  diftindtive  fmell  of  aqua  regia  ; and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  in  this  cafe  the  muriaric 
acid  abandoned  its  phlogifton  to  the  manga- 
nefe; in  confequence  of  which  notion  he  called 
it  the  Dephlogifticated  Marine  Acid.  He  took 
notice  of  the  principal  and  truly  aftonifhing 
properties  of  this  new  fubftance;  and  all  che- 
mifts  fince  his  time  have  thought  their  atten- 
tion well  employed  in  examining  a fubftance 
which  exhibits  fuch  fingular  properties. 

To  extract  tnis  acid,  I place  a large  glafs 
alembic  of  one  fingle  piece  upon  a land  bath* 
To  the  alembic  I adapt  a fmall  receiver  5 and 
to  the  receiver  three  or  four  fmall  bottles  near- 
ly filled  with  diftilled  water,  and  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Woulfc.  I difpofe  the 
^ol.  I,  R receiver 
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receiver  and  the  bottles  in  a cittern,  the  place3 
ofjun&ion  being  luted  with  fat  lute,  and  fe- 
cured  with  rags  foaked  in  the  lute  of  lime  and 
white  of  egg.  Laftly,  I furround  the  bottles 
with  pounded  ice.  When  the  apparatus  is  thus 
difpofed,  I introduce  into  the  alembic  half  a 
pound  of  manganefe  of  Cevennes,  and  pour  up- 

* +1  r * * 

on  it,  at  feveral  repetitions,  three  pounds  of 
fuming  muriatic  acid.  The  quantity  of  acid 
which  I pour  at  once  is  three  ounces  ; and  at 
each  time  of  pouring  a confiderable  efferve- 
feence  is  excited.  I do  not  pour  a new  quantity 
until  nothing  more  comes  over  into  the  receiv- 
ers. This  method  of  proceeding  is  indifpenf- 
ably  neceffary,  w'hen  the  operator  is  defirous  of 
making  his  procefs  with  a definite  quantity  of 
the  materials.  For  if  too  large  a quantity  of 
acid  be  poured  at  once,  it  is  impoffible  to  re- 
ftrain  the  vapours  ; and  the  effervefcence  will 
throw  a portion  of  the  manganefe  into  the  re- 
ceiver. The  vapours  which  are  developed  by 
the  affufion  of  muriatic  acid  are  of  a greenifh 
yellow  colour;  and  they  communicate  this  co- 
lour to  the  water  when  they  combine  with  it. 
When  this  vapour  is  concentrated  by  means  of 
the  ice,  and  the  water  is  fatu  rated  with  it,  it  forms 
a feirm  at  the  furface,  which  is  precipitated 
through  the  liquid,  and  refembles  a congealed 

oil. 
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oil.  It  is  neceffary  to  affifl:  the  adtion  of  the 
muriatic  acid  by  means  of  a moderate  heat  ap- 
plied to  the  fand  bath.  The  fecure  luting  of 
the  veffels  is  alfo  an  efTential  circumftance  ; for 
the  vapour  which  might  efcape  is  fuffocating, 
and  would  not  permit  thechemifl  to  infpedl  his 
operation  clofely.  It  iseafv  to  difeover  the  place 
where  it  efcapes  through  the  lutes,  by  running  a 
feather  dipped  in  volatile  alkali  over  them:  the 
combination  of  thefe  vapours  inftantly  forms  a 
white  cloud,  which  renders  the  place  vifible 
where  the  vapour  efcapes.  An  excellent  Me- 
moir of  Mr.  Berthollet,  publifhed  in  the  An- 
nales Chimiques,  may  be  confulted  upon  the 
oxigenated  muriatic  acid. 

The  fame  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  may  be 
obtained  by  diftilling,  in  a fimilar  apparatus, 
ten  pounds  of  marine  fait,  three  or  four  pounds 
of  manganefe,  and  ten  pounds  of  fulphuric  acid. 

Mr.  Reboul  has  obferved  that  the  concrete 
Rate  of  this  acid  is  a cryftallization  of  the  acid, 
which  takes  place  at  three  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture below  the  freezing  point  of  Reaumur. 
The  forms  which  have  been  obferved  are  thofe 
of  a quadrangular  prifm,  truncated  very  ob- 
liquely, and  terminated  by  a lozenge*  He  has 
likewife  obferved  hollow  hexahedral  pyramids 
«ri  the  furface  of  the  liquor. 

R 2 
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To  make  ufe  of  the  oxigenated  acid  in  the 
arts,  and  in  order  to  concentrate  a greater  quan- 
tity in  a given  volume  of  water,  the  vapour  is 
made  to  pafs  through  a folution  of  alkali.  A 
white  precipitate  is  at  firfl  formed  in  the  li- 
quor ; but  a fhort  time  afterwards  the  depofition 
diminifhes,  and  bubbles  are  difengaged,  which 
are  nothing  but  the  carbonic  acid.  In  this  cafe 
two  faits  are  formed,  the  oxigenated  muriate, 
and  the  ordinary  muriate.  The  mere  impref- 
fion  of  light  is  fufficient  to  decompofe  the  for- 
mer, and  convert  it  into  common  fait.  This 

f 

lixivium  contains,  indeed,  the  oxigenated  acid 
in  a ftronger  proportion.  The  execrable  fmell 
of  the  acid  is  much  weakened.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed for  various  ufes  with  the  fame  fuccefs, 
and  with  great  facility;  but  the  effed:  is  very 
far  from  correfponding  with  the  quantity  of 
oxigenated  acid  which  enters  into  this  combi- 
nation, becaufe  the  virtue  of  a great  part  is  de- 

\ 

ftroyed  by  its  union  with  the  alkaline  bails. 

The  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  has  an  excef- 
fively  ftrong  fmell.  it  adts  diredtly  on  the  la- 
rynx, which  it  flimulates,  excites  Coughing, 
and  produces  violent  head-aches. 

Its  tafte  is  {harp  and  bitter.  It  fpeedily  de- 
ftroys  the  colour  of  tindture  of  turnfole.  But  it 
appears  that  the  property  which  moft  oxige- 
nated 
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nated  fubftances  poffefs,  of  reddening  blue  co- 
lours, arifes  only  from  the  combination  ofoxi- 
gene  with  the  colouring  principles  ; and  that, 
when  this  combination  is  very  ltrong  and  ra- 
pid, the  colour  is  deftroyed. 

The  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  with  which  a 
folution  of  cauftic  alkali  is  faturated,  affords, 
by  evaporation  in  veffels  fecluded  from  the  light, 
common  muriate  and  oxigenated  muriate* 
This  laft  detonates  upon  charcoal  ; is  more  fo- 
luble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water  ; cryftallizes, 
fometimes  in  hexahedral  laminæ,  and  oftener 
in  rhomboidal  plates.  Thefe  cryftals  have  an 
argentine  brilliancy,  like  mica.  Its  tafte  is 
faint;  and  its  cryftals,  when  they  are  diffolved 
in  the  mouth,  produce  a fenfation  of  coolnefs 
refembling  that  of  nitre. 

Mr.  Berthollet  has  afeertained,  by  delicate 
experiments,  that  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid 
which  exifts  in  the  oxigenated  muriate  of  pot- 
afh,  contains  more  oxigene  than  an  equal  weight 
of  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  diffolved  in  water  ; 
and  this  has  led  him  to  confider  the  oxigenated 
acid  combined  in  the  muriate  as  being  fuper- 
oxigenated.  He  confiders  the  common  muri- 
atic gas  with  relation  to  the  oxigenated  muria- 
tic gas,  the  fame  as  the  nitrous  gas  or  fulphure- 
ous  gas  with  refpect  to  the  nitric  and  fulphuric 

acids* 
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acids.  He  pretends  that  the  produ&ion  of  the 
Ample  muriate  and  the  oxigenated  muriate  in 
the  fame  operation,  may  be  compared  to  the 
adtion  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  in  many  cafes 
produces  nitrate  and  nitrous  gas.  Hence  he 
has  considered  the  muriatic  acid  as  a pure  radi- 
cal, which  combined  with  a greater  or  lefs  quan- 
tity of  oxigene,  forms  either  Simple  muriatic 
acid  gas,  or  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas. 

The  oxigenated  muriates  of  foda  do  not  dif- 
fer from  thofe  of  pot-afh,  but  in  being  more 
deliquefcent  and  foluble  in  alcohol,  like  all 
the  faits  of  this  nature. 

The  oxigenated  muriate  of  pot-afn  gives 
out  its  oxigene  in  the  light,  and  by  diftillation 
as  foon  as  the  veffel  is  heated  to  rednefs.  One 
hundred  grains  of  this  fait  afford  feventy-five 
cubic  inches  of  oxigenous  gas  reduced  to  the 
temperature  of  twelve  degrees  of  Reaumur. 
This  air  is  purer  than  the  others,  and  may  be 
employed  for  delicate  experiments.  The  oxi- 
genated muriate  of  pot-afh,  when  cryfhdlized, 
docs  not  trouble  the  folutions  of  nitrate  of 
lead,  of  filver,  or  of  mercury, 

Mr.  Berthollet  has  fabricated  gunpowder, 
by  fubffituting  the  oxigenated  muriate  inftead 
of  faltpetre.  The  effects  it  produced  were 
quadruple,  The  experiment  in  the  large  way, 

\vhich 
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which  was  made  at  Lffone,  is  but  too  well 
known,,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Le  Tors  and  Ma- 
demoifelle  Chevraud.  This  powder  exploded 
the  moment  the  mixture  was  triturated. 

The  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  whitens  thread 
and  cotton.  For  this  purpofe  the  cotton  is 
boiled  in  a weak  alkaline  lixivium  ; after  which 
the  fluff  is  wrung  out,  and  fleeped  in  the  oxi- 
genated acid.  Care  is  taken  to  move  the  cloth 
occafionally  in  the  fluid,  and  to  wring  it  out. 
It  is  then  wafhed  in  a large  quantity  of  water, 
to  deprive  it  of  the  fmell  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated. 

I have  applied  this  known  property  to  the 
whitening  of  paper  and  old  prints  : by  this 
means  they  obtained  a whitenefs  which  they 
never  before  poffeffed.  Common  ink  difap- 
pears  by  this  acid  ; but  printers  ink  is  not  at- 
tacked by  it. 

Linen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  paper,  may  be 
bleached  by  the  vapour  of  the  oxigenated  ma- 
rine acid.  I have  made  fome  experiments  in 
the  large  way,  which  have  convinced  me  of  the 
poffibility  of  applying  this  method  to  the  arts. 
The  Memoir  in  which  I have  given  an  account 
of  my  experiments,  will  be  printed  in  the  vo- 
lume of  the  Academy  of  Paris  for  the  year  1787» 

The  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  thickens  oils  ; 

and 
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and  oxides  metals  to  fuch  a degree,  that  this 

procefs  may  be  advantageoufly  ufed  to  form 
verditer. 

The  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  diiïolves  me- 
tals without  effervefcence;  becaufe  its  oxigene 
is  fufficient  to  oxide  them  without  the  neceflity 
of  the  decompofition  of  water,  and  confequent- 
ly  without  the  difengagement  of  gas. 

This  acid  precipitates  mercury  from  its  fo- 
lution,  and  converts  it  into  the  ftate  of  corro- 
five  fublimate. 

It  converts  fulphur  into  fulphuric  acid,  and 
inflantly  deprives  the  very  black  fulphuric  acid 
of  its  colour. 

When  mixed  with  nitrous  gas,  it  pafies  to 
the  (late  of  muriatic  acid,  and  converts  part  of 
the  gas  into  nitric  acid. 

When  expofed  to  light,  it  affords  oxigen- 
ous  gas,  and  the  muriatic  acid  is  regenerated. 

The  muriatic  acid  a6ts  very  efficacioufly  up- 
on metallic  oxides,  merely  in  confequence  of 
its  becoming  oxigenated  ; and  in  this  cafe  it 
forms  with  them  faits,  which  are  likewife  more 
or  lefs  oxigenated. 
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ARTICLE  L 
Muriate  of  Pot-afh. 

This  fait  is  ftill  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Febrifuge  Salt  of  Sylvius. 

It  has  a difagreeable  Itrong  bitter  tafte. 

It  cryftallizes  in  cubes,  or  in  tetrahedral 
prifms. 

, » 

It  decrepitates  upon  coals  ; and  when  urged 
by  a violent  heat  it  fufes,  and  is  volatilized 
without  decompolition. 

It  requires  three  times  its  weight  of  water* 
at  the  temperature  of  lixty  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, for  its  folution. 

It  is  fubjedt  to  little  alteration  in  the  air. 

1 

One  hundred  grains  of  this  fait  contain  29.68 
acid,  63.47  alkali,  and  6.85  water.  It  is  fre- 
quently met  with,  but  in  fmall  quantities,  in 
the  water  of  the  fea,  in  plafter,  in  the  allies  of 
tobacco,  &c.  The  exigence  of  this  fait  in  the 
alhes  of  tobacco  might  with  juftice  have  fur- 
prifed  me,  as  I had  reafon  to  expedt  the  muriate 
of  foda  which  is  employed  in  the  operation 
called  watering.  Was  the  foda  metamorphofcd 
into  pot-afh  by  the  vegetable  fermentation  ? 
This  may  be  determined  by  direct  experiments. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Muriate  of  Soda. 

The  received  names  of  Marine  Salt,  Com- 
mon  Salt,  and  Culinary  Salt,  denote  the  com- 
bination of  muriatic  acid  with  foda. 

This  fait  has  a penetrating  but  not  bitter 
taite.  It  decrepitates  on  coals,  fufes,  and  is 
volatilized  by  the  heat  of  a glafs-maker’s  fur- 
nace, without  decompofition. 

It  is  foluble  in  2.5  times  its  weight  of  water, 
at  fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

One  hundred  grains  of  this  fait  contain  33.3 
acid,  50  of  alkali,  and  16.7  of  water. 

It  cryflallizes  in  cubes.  Mr.  Gmelin  has  in- 
formed us  that  the  fait  of  the  fait  lakes  in  the 
environs  ofSellian  on  the  banks  of  the  Calpian 
fea,  forms  cubical  and  rhomboidal  cryftals. 

Mr.  De  Lille  obferves,  that  a folution  of  ma- 
rine fait,  left  to  infenfible  evaporation  during 
five  years  by  Mr.  Rouelle,  had  formed  regular 
oftahedral  cryftals  refembling  thofe  of  alum. 

Marine  fait  may  be  obtained  in  oftahedrons, 
by  pouring  frelh  urine  into  a very  pure  folution 
offrefh  fait.  Mr.  Berniard  is  convinced  that 

this  addition  changed  only  the  form  of  the  fait, 

^ * 

without  altering  its  nature» 

Common 
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Common  fait  is  found  native  in  many  places. 
Catalonia,  Calabria,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  and 
Tyrol  poffefs  mines,  which  are  more  or  lefs 
abundant.  The  richeft  fait  mines  are  thofe  of 
Wieliczka  in  Poland.  Mr.  Berniard  has  given 
us  a defcription  of  them  in  the  Journal  de  Phy- 
fique;  and  Mr.  Macquart,  in;  his  Effays  on 
Mineralogy,  has  added  interefting  details  con- 
cerning the  working  of  thefe  mines. 

Our  fait  fprings  in  Lorraine  and  Franche- 
comté,  and  fome  indications  afforded  by  Ble- 
ton,  have  appeared  fufficient  motives  to  Mr. 
Thouvenel  to  prefume  that  fait  mines  exift  in 
our  kingdom.  This  chemift  exprelfes  himfelf 
in  the  following  manner  ; 

<f  At  the  diftance  of  two  leagues  from  Sa- 
verne,  between  the  village  of  Huftenhaufen 
and  that  of  Garbourg,  in  a lofty  mountain  called 
Penfenperch,  there  are  two  great  refervoirs  of 
fait  water;  the  one  to  the  eaft,  at  the  head  of 
a large  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which  is  called 
the  great  Limerthaal  ; the  other  to  the  weft, 
upon  the  oppofite  flope,  towards  Garbourg. 
They  communicate  together  by  five  fmall 
ftreams,  which  are  detached  from  the  upper  re- 
fervoir,  and  unite  in  the  lower  one.  From  thefè 
two  fait  refervoirs  flow  two  large  ftreams  ; the 
upper  runs  into  franc  he-comte,  and  the  lower 


into 
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into  Lorraine,  where  they  fupply  the  well- 

known  fait  works.” 

» 

The  waters  therefore  flow  to  the  diftance  of 
feventy  leagues  from  the  refervoir. 

Salt  mines  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  the 
drying  up  of  vaft  lakes.  The  fhells  and  madre- 
pores found  in  the  immenfe  mines  of  Poland 
are  proofs  of  marine  depofitions.  There  are 
likewife  fome  feas  in  which  the  fait  is  fo  abun- 
dant, that  it  is  depofited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water;  as  appears  from  the  analyfls  of  the  wa- 
ter of  the  lake  Afphaltites,  made  by  Meflrs. 
Macquer  and  Sage. 

This  native  fait  is  often  coloured;  and  as 
in  this  ftate  it  poflefles  confiderable  brilliancy, 
it  is  called  Sal-gem.  It  almofl:  always  contains 
an  oxide  of  iron,  which  colours  it. 

As  thefe  fait  mines  are  neither  fufflciently 
abundant  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  globe,  nor  diftributed  with  that  unifor- 
mity as  to  permit  all  nations  to  have  ready  re- 
courfe  to  them,  it  has  been  found  neceflary  to 
extra#  the  fait  from  the  water  of  the  fea.  The 
fea  does  not  contain  an  equal  quantity  in  all 
climates;  Ingenhoufz  has  fhewn  us  that  the 

northern  feas  contain  lefs  than  the  fouthern. 

•\ 

Marine  fait  is  fo  abundant  in  Egypt,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Haflclquift,  afrefh-water  fpring  is 

a treafure 
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a trcafu re  which  is  fecretly  tranfmit ted  from 
father  to  fon. 

. The  method  of  extracting  the  water  of  the 
fea  varies  according  to  the  climates. 

ï . In  the  northern  provinces,  the  fait  fands 
of  the  fea  coafts  are  wafhed  with  the  leaft  pol- 
lible  quantity  of  water,  and  the  fait  is  obtained 
by  evaporation. — See  the  defeription  of  this 
procefs  by  Mr.  Guettard. 

2.  In  very  cold  countries,  fait  water  is  con- 
centrated by  freezing,  and  the  refidue  is  evapo- 
rated by  fire. — See  Wallerius. 

3.  At  the  fait  fprings  of  Lorraine  and  Fran- 
checomté,  the  water  is  pumped  up,  and  fu fibr- 
ed to  fall  upon  heaps  of  thorns,  which  divide 
it,  and  caufe  a part  to  evaporate.  The  farther 
concentration  is  effe&ed  in  boilers. 

4.  In  the  fouthern  provinces,  at  Peccais,  at 
Peyrat,  at  Cette,  and  elfewhere,  the  extra&ion 

is  begun  by  feparating  a certain  quantity  of 

« ' 

Water  from  the  general  mafs  of  the  fea,  which 
is  fuffered  to  remain  in  fquare  fpaces,  called 
Partenemens.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  necefiary 
to  have  fiuices  which  may  be  opened  and  finit 
at  pleafure,  and  to  form  furrounding  walls 
which  prevent  all  communication  with  the  fea, 
except  by  means  of  thefe  gates.  It  is  in  the 
partenemens  that  the  water  goes  through  the 

fir  ft 
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firft  ftage  of  evaporation;  and  when  it  begins 
to  depofit  its  fait,  it  is  raifed  by  bucket  wheels 
to  other  fquare  compartments,  called  Tables, 
where  the  evaporation  fini  flies. 

The  fait  is  heaped  together,  to  form  the 
çammelles  ; in  which  (late  it  is  left  for  three 

t 

years,  in  order  that  the  deliquefcent  faits  may- 
flow  out  of  it;  and,  after  this  interval  of  time, 
it  is  carried  to  market. 

Exertions  and  enquiries  have  long  lince  been 
made  to  difcover  a cheap  method  of  decom- 
pofing  marine  fait,  to  obtain  the  mineral  alka- 
li at  a low  price,  which  is  of  fuch  extenfive 
life  in  the  manufadlures  of  foap,  glafs,  bleach- 
ing, &c.  The  proceffes  hitherto  difcovered 
are  the  following: 

1.  The  nitric  acid  difengages  the  muriatic 
acid,  and  forms  the  nitrate  of  foda,  which  may 
be  eafily  decompoled  by  detonation. 

2.  Pot-afh  difplaces  the  foda,  even  in  the 
cold,  as  1 found  by  experiment. 

3.  The  fulphuric  acid  forms  fulphate  of  foda 
by  decompoftng  the  marine  fait  ; the  new  fait, 
when  heated  with  charcoal,  is  deftroyed  ; but  a 
fulphure  of  foda,  or  liver  of  fulphur,  is  formed, 
which  is  difficult  to  be  entirely  feparated;  and 
this  procefs  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  econo- 
mical. The  fulphate  may  like  wife  be  decom- 
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pofed  by  the  acetite  of  barytes,  and  the  foda 
afterwards  obtained  by  calcination  of  the  acetite 
of  foda. 

4.  MargrafF  tried  in  vain  to  accompli fh  this 
purpofe,  by  means  of  lime,  ferpentine,  iron, 
clay.  Sec . He  adds  that  if  common  fait  be 
thrown  upon  lead  heated  to  rednefs,  the  fait  is 
decompofed,  and  muriate  of  lead  is  formed. 

5.  Scheele  has  pointed  cut  the  oxides  of  lead 
for  the  decompolition  of  common  fait.  If  com- 
mon fait  be  mixed  with  litharge,  and  made  in- 
to a pafte,  the  litharge  gradually  lofes  its  colour, 
and  becomes  converted  into  a white  matter, 
from  which  the  foda  may  be  extracted  by  wafh- 
ing.  It  is  by  procelfes  of  this  kind  that  Tur- 
ner extracts  it  in  England;  but  this  decompo- 
fition  never  appeared  to  me  to  be  complete, 
unlefs  the  litharge  was  employed  in  a propor- 
tion quadruple  to  that  of  the  fait.  I have  ob- 
ferved  that  almofl  all  the  bodies  are  capable  of 
alkalizing  marine  fait,  but  that  the  abfolute 
decompolition  is  very  difficult. 

6.  Barytes  decompofes  it  likewife,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Bergmann. 

7 • The  vegetable  acids,  combined  with  lead, 
Tnay  likewife  be  ufed  to  decompofe  common 
fait.  When  thefe  faits  are  mixed,  a decom* 
pofition  takes  place:  the  muriate  of  lead  falls 

t -*•—*  » 

down  ; 
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down  ; and  the  vegetable  acid,  united  to  the 
foda,  remains  in  folution.  The  vegetable  acid 
may  be  diflipated  by  evaporation  and  calcina- 
tion ; and  the  alkali  remains  difengaged. 

Marine  fait  is  more  efpecially  employed  at 
our  tables,  and  in  culinary  purpofes.  It  re- 
moves and  corrects  the  inlipidy  of  our  food, 
and  at  the  fame  time  facilitates  digeftion.  It  is 
ufed  in  a large  proportion  to  preferve  flefh 
from  putrefaction  ; but  in  a fmall  dofe  it  haftens 
that  procefs,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Pringle,  Macbride,  Gardane,  &c. 


ARTICLE  III. 

« 

Muriate  of  Ammoniac. 

Of  all  the  combinations  of  ammoniac  this  is 
the  mold  interefting,  and  the  mod:  generally  ufed. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sal  Ammoniac. 

This  fait  may  be  direCtly  formed  by  decorn- 
pofing  the  muriate  of  lime  by  the  means  of 
ammoniac,  as  Mr.  Baume  has  praCtifed  at  Paris. 
But  almoft  all  the  fal  ammoniac  which  circu- 
lates in  commerce  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt, 
where  it  is  extracted  by  diftillatiori  from  foot, 
by  the  combuftion  of  the  excrements  of  fuch 
animals  as  feed  on  faline  plants. 


The 
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The  details  of  the  procefs  which  is  ufed  have 
not  been  very  long  known.  One  of  the  firft 
writers  who  gave  adefcription  of  this  operation 
is  father  Sicard.  He  informed  us,  in  1716, 
that  diftilling  veflels  were  charged  with  the  foot 
of  the  excrements  of  oxen,  to  which  fea  fait 
and  camels  urine  were  added. 

Mr.  Lemaire,  conful  at  Cairo,  in  a letter 
written  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1720, 
affirms  that  neither  urine  nor  fea  fait  is 
added. 

Mr.  Haffelquift  has  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Stockholm  a confiderably  exten- 
five  defcription  of  the  procefs:  by  which  we 
learn,  that  the  dung  of  all  animals  which  feed 
on  faline  plants  is  indifcriminately  ufed,  and  that 
the  foot  is  difiilled,  to  obtain  fal  ammoniac. 

The  dung  is  dried  by  applying  it  againft:  the 
walls  ; and  it  is  burned  inftead  of  wood,  in  fuch 
countries  as  do  not  pofiefs  that  fuel.  Thefub- 
limation  is  performed  in  large  round  bottles  of 
one  foot  and  a half  diameter,  terminating  in  a 
neck  of  two  inches  in  height;  and  they  are 
filled  to  within  four  inches  of  the  neck.  The 
fire  is  kept  up  during  three  times  twenty-four 
hours;  the  fait  is  fublimed  to  the  upper  part 


ot  thefe  velfels,  where  it  forms  a mafs  of  the 
fame  figure  as  the  veffels  themfelves.  Twenty 
Vol.  L S pounds 
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pounds  of  foot  afford  fix  pounds  of  fal  ammo- 
niac, according  to  Rudenfkield. 

I was  always  of  opinion  that  fal  ammoniac 
might  be  extracted  by  treating  the  dung  of  the 
numerous  animais  which  feed  on  faline  plants 
in  the  plains  of  La  Camargue  and  La  Crau,  in 
trie  fame  manner  ; and  after  having  procured, 
with  the  greatefl  difficulty,  two  pounds  of  the 
loot,  I extracted  from  it  four  ounces  of  fal  am. 
rnoniac.  I muft  obferve,  to  fave  much  trouble 
to  thofe  who  may  wifh  to  follow  this  branch  of 
commerce,  that  the  dung  produced  during  the 
fummer,  the  fpring,  or  the  autumn,  does  not 
afford  this  fait.  1 did  not  know  to  what  cir- 
cumftance  to  attribute  the  verfatility  of  my 
refults,  until  I found  that  thefe  animals  do  not 
eat  faline  vegetables,  excepting  at  the  time  when 
frefli  plants  cannot  be  had  ; and  that  they  are 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to 
faline  plants  only  during  the  three  winter 
months.  This  oblervation  appears  to  me  to 
be  a proof,  that  marine  fait  is  decompofed  in 
the  firft  pafiages  ; and  that  the  foda  is  modifi- 
ed to  the  fhte  of  ammoniac. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  continually  fublimed  through 
the  aperture^  of  volcanic  mountains.  Mr.  Fer- 
ber  iound  it  ; and  Mr.  Sage  admitted  its  exift- 
ence  among  volcanic  produfts.  It  is  found  in 

the 
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the  grottos  of  Puzzolo,  according  to  Meffrs. 
Swab,  Scheffer,  &c. 

It  is  found  in  the  country  of  the  Calmucs. 
Model  analyfed  it. 

It  is  alfo  produced  in  the  human  body,  and 
exhales  byperlpiration  in  malignant  fevers.  Mr. 
Model  has  proved  this  fadt  in  his  own  perfon  : 
for  at  the  time  of  a violent  fweat  which  termi- 
nated a malignant  fever,  he  wafhed  his  hands 
in  a folution  of  pot-afh,  and  obferved  that  a pro- 
digious quantity  of  alkaline  gas  was  difengaged. 

Sal  ammoniac  cryfhillizes  by  evaporation  in 
quadrangular  prifms,  terminated  by  fhort  qua- 
drangular pyramids.  It  is  often  obtained  in 
rhombic  cryftals  by  fublimation.  The  concave 
face  of  the  loaves  of  fal  ammoniac  in  commerce 
is  fometimes  covered  with  thefe  cryffals. 

This  fait  has  a penetrating,  acid,  urinous  tafte. 
It  poffeffes  a degree  of  dudlility  which  renders 
it  flexible,  and  caufes  it  to  yield  to  a blow  of 
the  hammer.  It  does  not  change  in  the  air  ; 
which  circumftance  renders  it  probable  that 
our  fal  ammoniac  is  different  from  that  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  Agricola,  as  that  attracted 
humidity.  Three  parts  and  a half  of  water  diff 
folveone  part  of  fal  ammoniac,  at  fixty  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  ; a confiderable 
degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  its  folution. 

One  hundred  parts  of  fal  ammoniac  contain 

S 2 fifty- 
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fifty-two  parts  acid,  forty  ammoniac,  and  eight 
water. 

I his  fait  is  not  at  all  decompofed  by  clay  ; 
nor  by  magnefia  except  with  difficulty,  and  in 
part  only  ; but  it  is  completely  decompofed 
by  lime  and  fixed  alkalis.  The  fulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  difengage  its  acid. 

1 his  fait  is  ufed  in  dyeing,  to  bring  out  cer- 
tain colours.  It  is  mixed  with  aqua  fortis,  to 
increafe  its  folvent  power. 

It  is  ufed  in  foldering  ; in  which  operation  it 
poffefTes  the  double  advantage  of  clearing  the 
metallic  furface,  and  preventing  its  oxidation. 


CHAP.  V. 

Concerning  the  Nitro-muriatic  Acid . 

rpHE  acid  which  we  call  Nitro-muriatic, 
is  a combination  of  the  nitric  and  mu- 
riatic acids. 

Our  predeceffors  diftinguifhed  it  by  the  name 
of  Aqua  Regia,  on  account  of  its  property  of 

diffolving  gold. 

There  arefeveral  known  proceffes  for  making 
this  mixed  acid. 

If  two  ounces  of  common  fait  be  diftilled 
with  four  of  nitric  acid,  the  acid  which  comes 


over 
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oyer  into  the  receiver  will  be  good  nitro-mu- 
riatic  acid. 

This  is  the  procefs  of  Mr.  Baume. 

The  nitrate  of  pot-afh  may  be  decompofed 
by  diddling  two  parts  of  muriatic  acid  from  one 
of  this  fait  : good  aqua  regia  is  the  produd  of 
this  operation  ; and  the  refidue  is  a muriate 
of  pot-afh,  according  to  Mr.  Cornette. 

Boerhaave  affirms  that  he  obtained  a good 
aqua  regia,  by  didilling  a mixture  of  two  parts 
of  nitre,  three  of  fulphate  of  iron  or  martial 
vitriol,  and  five  of  common  fait. 

The  fimple  diftillation  of  nitre  of  the  firft 
boiling  affords  aqua  regia  ; which  is  employed 
by  the  dyers  in  the  folution  of  tin,  for  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  fcarlet  dye.  This  aqua  fortis  is 
a true  aqua  regia  : and  it  is  by  virtue  of  the 
mixture  of  acids  that  it  diffolves  tin  ; for  if  it 
confided  of  the  nitric  acid  in  a date  of  too  great 
purity,  it  would  corrode  and  oxide  the  metal 
without  diffolving  it.  The  dyers  then  fay  that 
the  aqua  fortis  precipitates  the  tin  ; and  they 
corred  the  acid  by  diffolving  fal  ammoniac  or 
common  fait  in  it. 

Four  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac  in  powder, 
diifolved  gradually,  and  in  the  cold,  in  one 
pound  of  nitric  acid,  form  an  excellent  aqua 
regia.  An  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas  is  dif- 

engaged 
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engaged  for  a long  time  ; which  it  is  impru- 
dent to  attempt  to  coerce,  and  which  ought  to 
be  buffered  to  efcape  by  convenient  apertures. 

Aqua  regia  is  likewife  formed  by  mixing 
together  two  parts  of  pure  nitric  acid  and  one 
of  muriatic  acid. 

The  very  evident  fmell  of  oxigenated  muri- 
atic acid,  which  is  difengaged  in  every  procefs 
which  can  be  adopted  to  form  the  acid  at  pre- 
ient  in  quedion  ; and  the  property  which  it 
poffeffes,  equally  with  the  oxigenated  muriatic 
acid,  of  diffolving  gold,  have  led  certain  che- 
mifts  to  infer  that,  in  the  mixture  of  thefe  two 
acids,  the  muriatic  acid  feized  the  oxigene  of  the 
nitric,  and  affumed  the  charafterof  oxigenated 
muriatic  acid  : fo  that  the  nitric  acid  was  con- 
fidered  as  anfwering  no  other  purpofe  than  that 
of  oxigenating  the  muriatic.  But  this  fydem  is 
inconfident  ; and  though  the  virtues  of  the 
muriatic  acid  are  modified  by  this  mixture,  and 
it  is  oxidcd  by  the  decompofition  ot  a portion 
of  the  nitric  acid,  neverthelefs  the  two  acids 
dill  exid  in  the  aqua  regia  : and  I am  convinc- 
ed that  the  bed  made  aqua  regia,  faturatcd  with 
pot-afh,  will  afford  the  ordinary  muriate,  the 
oxigenated  muriate,  and  the  nitrate.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  powerful  a&ion  of  aqua  regia 
depends  fimply  on  the  union  of  the  two  acids  • 

one 
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one  of  which  is  exceedingly  well  calculated  to 
oxide  the  metals,  and  the  other  diffolves  the 
oxides  or  calces  with  the  greateft  avidity* 


Concerning  the  Acid  of  Borax. 

% 

HE  acid  of  borax,  more  generally  known 


by  the  name  of  ITomberg’s  Sedative  Salt, 
is  almoft  always  afforded  by  the  decompofition 
of  the  borate  of  foda,  or  borax.  But  it  has 
been  found  perfectly  formed  in  certain  places  ; 
and  we  have  reafon  to  hope  that  we  fhall  fpeed- 
ily  acquire  more  accurate  information  refpecft- 
ing  its  nature* 

Mr.  Hoefer,  director  of  the  Pharmacies  of 
Tufcany,  was  the  firft  who  detected  this  acid 
fait  in  the  waters  of  the  lake  Cherchiajo,  near 
Monte-rotondo,  in  the  inferior  province  of  Si- 
enna : thefe  waters  are  very  hot,  and  they  afford- 
ed him  three  ounces  of  the  pure  acid  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  the  water.  This 
fame  chemift  having  evaporated  twelve  thou- 

1 

land  two  hundred  and  eighty  grains  of  the  water 
of  the  lake  of  Caftelnuo  vo, obtained  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  grains.  He  prefumes,  moreover, 
that  it  might  be  found  in  the  water  of  feveral 
other  lakes,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Laffo,  Monte- 
cerbeloni,  &c. 

Mr.  Sage  has  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  fome  acid  of  borax, 
brought  from  the  mines  of  Tufcany  by  Mr. 
Beffon,  who  collected  it  himfelf. 

Mr.  WeBrumb  found  fedative  fait  in  the 
Bone  called  Cubic  Quartz  of  Luneburg.  He 
obtained  it  by  decompofing  this  Bone  by  the 
acids  of  fulphur,  nitre,  &c.  The  refult  of  his 
analyfis  is  the  following: 

Sedative  fait  — 

Calcareous  earth  — A? 

Magefia  — To- 
day and  filex  — rthr 

Iron  — fa  to  fa 

This  Bone,  according  to  the  obfervations  of 
LaiTius,  has  the  form  of  fmall  cubical  cry  Bals, 
fometimes  tranfparent,  in  other  fpecimens 
milky,  and  affords  fparks  with  the  Beel. 

The  acid  of  borax  is  generally  found  com- 
bined writh  foda.  It  is  from  this  combination 
that  it  is  difengaged,  and  obtained  either  by 
fublimation  or  cryBallization. 

When  it  is  propofed  10  obtain  it  by  fubli- 
mation, three  pounds  of  calcined  fulphate  of 

iron. 
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iron,  and  two  ounces  of  borate  of  foda,  are  dif- 
folved  in  three  pounds  of  water.  The  folution 
is  then  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  a pellicle  ; 
after  which  the  fublimation  is  performed  in  a 
cucurbit  of  giafs  with  its  head.  The  acid  of  bo- 
rax attaches  itfelf  to  the  internal  furface  of  the 
head,  from  which  it  may  be  fwept  by  a feather. 

Homberg  obtained  it  by  decompofing  of 
borax  with  the  fulphuric  acid.  This  procefs 
fucceeded  with  me  wonderfully  wTell.  For  this 
purpofe  I make  ufe  of  a giafs  cucurbit  with  its 
head,  which  I place  on  a fand  bath.  I then 
pour  upon  the  borax  half  its  weight  of  ful- 
phuric acid,  and  proceed  to  fublimation.  The 
fublimed  acid  is  of  the  moft  beautiful  white- 
nefs. 

Stahl,  and  Lemery  the  younger,  obtained 
the  fame  acid  by  making  ufe  of  the  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids. 

To  extrafl  the  acid  of  borax  by  cryftalliza- 
tion,  the  borax  is  diffolved  in  hot  water,  and 
an  excefs  of  fulphuric  acid  is  poured  in.  A 
fait  is  depofited  during  the  cooling  on  the  fide 
of  the  veffel,  in  the  form  of  thin  round  plates, 
applied  one  upon  the  other.  This  fait,  when 
dry,  is  very  white,  very  light,  and  of  a filvery 
appearance.  It  is  the  acid  of  borax. 

We  are  indebted  to  Geolfroy  for  this  procefs. 

Baron 
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Baron  has  added  two  fadts:  the  firfl,  that  the 
vegetable  acids  are  equally  capable  of  decom- 
pofing  borax  ; and  the  fécond,  that  borax  may 
be  regenerated  by  combining  the  acid  of  borax 
with  foda. 

This  acid  may  be  purified  by  folution,  filtra- 
tion, and  evaporation  ; but  it  mufl  be  obferved, 
that  a confiderable  part  is  volatilized  with  the 
water  which  flies  off  in  the  evaporation. 

The  acid  of  borax  has  a faline  cool  tafte.  It 
colours  the  tindlure  of  turnfole,  fyrupof  vio- 

r 

lets,  &c.red. 

One  pound  of  boiling  water  diffolved  no 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  grains, 
according  to  Mr.  De  Morveau. 

Alcohol  diffolves  it  more  eafily  ; and  the 
flame  which  this  folution  affords  is  of  a beauti- 
ful green.  This  acid,  when  expofed  to  the 
■fire,  is  reduced  to  a vitriform  and  tranfparent 
fubftance,  infiead  of  rifing  ; which  proves,  as 
Rouelle  has  obferved,  that  it  is  only  fublimed 
by  favour  of  the  water,  with  which  it  forms  a 
very  volatile  compound. 

As  moft  of  the  known  acids  decompofe  this 
acid,  and  exhibit  it  in  the  fame  form,  it  has 
been  thought  a juftifiable  conclufion  that  it  ex- 
i As  ready  formed  in  the  borax.  Mr.  Baume  has 
even  affirmed  that  he  compofed  this  acid  by 

leaving 
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leaving  a mixture  of  grey  clay,  greafe,  and 
cows  dung  expofed  to  the  air  in  a cellar.  But 
Mr.  Wiegleb,  after  an  unfuccefsful  labour  of 
three  years  and  a half,  thinks  himfelf  autho- 
rifed  to  give  a formal  negative  to  the  French 
chemift. 

Mr.  Cadet  has  endeavoured  to  prove 

1.  That  the  acid  of  borax  always  retains  a por- 
tion of  the  acid  employed  in  the  operation. 

2.  That  this  fame  acid  has  (till  the  mineral  al- 
kali  for  its  bafis. — Mr.  De  Morveau  has,  with 
his  ufual  fagacity,  difeuffed  all  the  proofs 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Cadet  ; he  has  {hewn 
that  none  of  them  are  conclufive,  and  that  the 
acid  of  borax  is  entitled  to  retain  its  place 
among  the  chemical  elements. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Borate  of  Pot-afh. 

The  acid  of  borax  combined  with  pot-afh 
forms  this  fait.  It  may  be  obtained  either  by 
the  direct  combination  of  thefe  two  feparate 
principles,  or  by  decompofing  borax  by  the 
addition  of  pot-afh. 

This  fait,  which  is  yet  little  known,  afforded 
Mr.  Baumé  fmall  cryftals. 

The  acids  difengage  it  by  feizing  its  alka- 
line bafe* 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Borate  of  Soda. 

This  combination  forms  Borax,  properly  fo 
called. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Indies  ; and  its 
origin  is  flill  unknown*. 

The  article  Borax  may  be  confulted  in  Bo- 
mare’s  Dictionary  of  Natural  Hiftory. 

It  does  not  appear  that  borax  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  chryfocolla,  of  which  Diof- 
corides  fpeaks,  was  nothing  but  an  artificial 
folder  compofed,  by  the  goldfmiths  themfelves, 
with  the  urine  of  children  and  ruft  of  copper, 
which  were  beaten  together  in  a mortar  of  the 
fame  metal. 

The  word  Borax  is  found  for  the  firft  time  in 
the  works  of  Geber.  Every  thing  which  has 
been  written  fince  that  time  concerning  borax, 

* The  origin  of  borax  is  very  well  afeertained  in  two  Pa- 
pers, in  the  feventy-feventh  volume  of  the  Philofophicai 
Tranfaftions,  Numbers  xxviii.  and  xxix.  It  is  dug  up  in 
a cryftallized  date  from  the  bottom  of  certain  fait  lakes  in  a 
mountainous,  barren,  volcanic  diftrift,  about  twenty-rfive 
days  journey  to  the  eaftward  of  Lada,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Thibet,  r. 
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is  applicable  to  the  fubftance  which  is  at  pre- 
fent  known  to  us  oy  that  name. 

Borax  is  found  in  commerce  in  three  different 
dates. — The  firft  is  brute  borax,  tincall,  or 
chryfocolla.  It  comes  to  us  from  Perfia,  and 
is  enveloped  and  foiled  by  a greafy  covering. 
The  pieces  of  J}rute  borax  have  almoft  all  of 
them  the  form  of  a fix-fided  prifm,  (lightly 
flattened,  and  terminated  by  a dihedral  pyra- 
mid. The  frafture  of  thefe  cryftals  is  brilliant, 
with  a greenifh  caft.  This  kind  of  borax  is 
very  impure.  It  is  pretended  that  borax  is 
ext  rafted  from  the  lake  of  Necbal,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Grand  Thibet.  This  lake  is  filled  with 
water  during  the  winter,  which  exhales  in  the 
hammer  ; and  when  the  waters  are  low,  work- 
men enter,  who  detach  the  cryftals  from  the 
muddy  bottom,  and  put  them  into  bafkets. 

The  Weft  Indies  contain  borax.  It  is  to 
Mr.  Anthony  Carera,  a phyftcian  eftablilhed 
at  Potoft,  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  difco- 
very.  The  mines  of  Riquintipa,  and  thofe  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Efcapa,  afford  this  fait 
in  abundance.  The  natives  ufe  it  in  the  fufion 
of  copper  ores. 

The  fécond  kind  of  borax  known  in  com- 
merce comes  from  China.  It  is  purer  than  the 

preced- 
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preceding,  and  has  the  form  of  fmall  plates 
cry  ftallized  upon  oneof  their  furfaces,  on  which 
the  rudiments  of  prifms  may  be  perceived. 
This  borax  is  mixed  with  a white  powder, 
which  appears  to  be  of  an  argillaceous  nature. 

Thefe  feveral  kinds  of  borax  have  been  puri- 
fied at  Venice  for  a long  time,  and  afterwards  in 
Holland  ; but  Meffrs.  Laguiller  refine  it  at  pre- 
sent in  Paris  : and  this  purified  borax  forms  the 
third  kind  which  is  met  with  in  commerce. 

In  order  to  purify  borax,  nothing  more  is 
neceflary  than  to  clear  it  of  the  undtuous  fub- 
ftance  which  foils  it,  and  impedes  its  folution. 

Crude  borax  added  to  a folution  of  mineral 
alkali,  is  more  completely  diffolved,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  confiderable  beauty  by  a firft 
cryftallization  ; but  it  retains  the  alkali  made 
ufe  of:  and  borax,  purified  in  this  manner, 
pofTeffes  a greater  proportion  of  alkali  than  in 
its  crude  fiate. 

The  oily  part  of  borax  may  be  defiroyed  by 
calcination.  By  this  treatment  it  becomes 
more  foluble,  and  may  in  fact  be  purified  in 
this  way.  But  the  method  is  attended  with  a 
confiderable  lofs,  and  is  not  fo  advantageous  as 
might  be  imagined. 

The  moft  fimple  method  of  purifying  borax, 

conflits  in  boiling  it  ftrongly,  and  for  a long 

time. 
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time.  This  folution  being  filtrated,  affords  by 
evaporation  cryflals  rather  foul,  which  may  be 
purified  by  a fécond  operation  limilar  to  the 
foregoing.  I have  tried  all  thefe  proceffes  in 
the  large  way;  and  the  latter  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  mod:  fimple. 

Purified  borax  is  white,  tranfparent,  and  has 
a fomewhat  greafy  appearance  in  its  fradlure. 

It  cryflallizes  in  hexahedral  prifms,  termi- 
nated by  trihedral*  and  fometimes  hexahedral 
pyramids. 

It  has  a flyptic  tafle. 

It  converts  fyrup  of  violets  to  a green. 

When  borax  is  expofed  to  the  fire,  it  fwells 
up,  the  water  of  cryftallization  is  diffi pared  in 
the  form  of  vapour;  and  the  fait  then  becomes 
converted  into  a porous,  light,  white,  and  opake 
mafs,  commonly  called  Calcined  Borax.  If  the 
fire  be  more  ftrongly  urged,  it  affumes  a pally 
appearance,  and  is  at  length  fufed  into  a tranf- 
parent glafs  of  a greenifh  yellow  colour,  folu- 
ble  in  water;  and  which  lofes  its  tranfparency 
by  expofure  to  the  air,  in  confequence  of  a white 
efflorefcence  that  forms  upon  its  furface. 

This  fait  requires  eighteen  times  its  weight  of 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  fixty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  to  diffolve  it.  Boil- 
ing water  diflolves  one-fixth  of  its  weight. 

Barytes 
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Barytes  and  magnefta  decompofe  borax. 
Lime-water  precipitates  the  folution  of  this 
fait;  and  if  quick-lime  be  boiled  with  borax, 
a fait  of  fparing  folubility  is  formed,  w hich  is 
the  borate  of  lime;  • 

Borax  is  ufed  as  an  excellent  flux  in  docimaf- 
tic  operations.  It  enters  into  the  compofltion  of 
reducing  fluxes,  and  is  of  the  greateft  ufe  in 
analyfes  by  the  blow-pipe.  It  may  be  applied 
with  advantage  in  glafs  manufactories  ; for 
when  the  fufion  turns  out  bad,  a fmall  quan- 
tity, of'borax  re-eftablifhes  it.  It  is  more  ef- 
pecially  ufed  in  foldering.  It  alflfts  the  fulion 
of  'the  folder,  caufes  it  to  flow,  and  keeps  the 
furface  of  the  metals  in  a foft  or  clean  flate, 
which  facilitates  the  operation.  It  is  fcarcely 
of  any  ufe  in  medicine.  Sedative  fait  alone  is 
ufed  by  fome  phyficians;  ana  its  name  fuffici-' 
ently  indicates  its  application. 

Borax  has  the  inconvenience  of  fwellingup, 
and  requires  the  greateft  attention  on  the  part 
of  theartift  who  ufes  it  in  delicate  works,  more 
efpecially  when  deligns  are  formed  with  gold 
of  different  colours.*  It  has  been  long  a deft 
deratum  to  fubftitute  fome  compofltion  in  the 
room  of  borax,  which  might  poffcfs  its  advan- 
tages without  its  defeats.  ■; 

Mr.  Georgi  has  publilhcd  the  following  pro- 

cefs  ; 
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cefs:— c<  Natron,  mixed  with  marine  fait  and 
Glauber’s  fait,  is  tô  bediffolved  in  lime-water  $ 
and  the  cry, fiais  which  feparate  by  the  cooling 
of  the  fluid  rpay  be  fet  apart.  The  lixivium 
of  natron  is  then  to  be  evaporated  ; and  this 
fait  afterwards  diflolved  in  milk.  The  evapo- 
ration affords  fcarcely  one-eighth 'of  the  natron 
employed,  and  the  refidue  may  be  applied  to 
the  fame  ufes  as  borax.” 

Mefffs.  Struve  and  Exchaquet  have  proved 
that  the  phofphate  of  pot-afh,  fufed  with  a cer- 

f • • * » 

tain  quantity  of  fiilphate  of  lime,  forms  an  ex* 
cëllent  glafs  for.  foldering  metals. — See  the 
Journal1  dé  Phyfique,  t.  xxix.  p.  78,  79. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

' J . : j.: 

Borate  of  Ammoniac. 

jI  mb  ■ :r'ei;L'iV/  u 1 

1 This  fait  is  (till  little  known.  We  are  indebt- 


ed to  Mr.  De  Fourcroy  for  the  following  indi- 
cations:— He  diffolved  the  acid  of  borax  in 
ammoniac,  and  obtained  by  evaporation  a bed 
or  plate  of  cryflals  connected  together,  whofe 
furface  exhibited  polyhedral  pyramids.  This 
fait,  has  a penetrating  and  urinous  tafle  ; it 
renders  the  fyrup  of  violets  green;  gradually 
lofes  its  cryftalline  form,  and  becomes  of  a 
Vox.,  L T brown 
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brown  colour,  by  the  conta#  of  air.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  of  confiderable  folubility  in  water. 

Lime  difcngagcs  the  volatile  alkali. 
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Concerning  Mineral  Waters*. 

V.x  -od  i;  < flu  sad  3i i J 

THE  name  of  Mineral  Water  is  given  to 

any  water  whatever  which  is  fufficiently 
loaded  with  foreign  principles  t to  produce  an 
.effedl  upon  the  human  body,  different  from 
that  which  is  produced  by  -the  waters  comr 
monly  ufed  for  drink. 

Men,  doubtlefs,  were  not  long  in  attending 
to  the. differences  of  waters.  Our  anceftors  ap- 
pear even  to  have  been  more  ftridtly  attentive 
than  ourfelves  to  procure  wholefome  drink.  It 
was  almoft  always  the  nature  of  the  water  which 

i 

v * fmp lint 

* As  mineral  waters  bear  relation  to  every  part  of  chemif- 
try,  their  analyfes  may  be  indifferently  placed  at  the  end  of 
any  one  of  the  parts.  But  as  the  nature  of  the  principles  they 
contain  fuppofe  an  acquaintance  with  the  produ&s  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  it . is  more  natural  to  refcrve  the  article  of 
the  mineral  waters  for  the  conclufion  of  a courfe  of  chemif- 
try.  I have  thought  proper  to  change  this  order  for  no  other 
reafon,  than  becaufe  I forefaw  that  the  third  volume  of  this 
work  w ould  be  of  too  large  a fize  even  without  it. 
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determined  their  preference  in  the  fituation  of 
towns,  the  choice  of  habitations,  and  confe- 
quently  the  union  of  citizens.  The  fmell,  the 
tafte,  and  more  efpecially  the  effects  of  waters 
upon  the  animal  economy,  have  been  thought 
fufficient,  during  a long  time,  to  determine 
their  nature.  We  may  fee,  in  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates,  how  much  oblervation  and  genius 
are  capable  of.  performing  in  fubjeffs  of  this 
nature.  This  great  man,  ,of  whom  it  would  af- 
ford but  a very  imperfect  idea  to  confider  him 
merely  as  the  Father  of  Medicine,  was  fo  well 
acquainted  with  the  influence  of  water  upon 
•the  human  body,  that  he  affirms  that  the  mere 
quality  of  jtheir  ufual  drink  is  capable  of  mo- 
difying and  producing  a difference  between 
men;  and  he  recommends  to  young  phyiicians 
to  attend  more  particularly  to  the  nature  of  the 
waters  thejr  patients  ought  to  ufe.  We  fee  that 
the  Romans,  who  were  frequently  under  the 
nçpeffit.y  of.  fettling  in  parched  climates,  fpared 
•no  exertions  to  procure  whokfome  water  to 
rheir  colonies.  The  famous  aguedû<â- which 
carried  the  water  of  Uzes  to  Nifmes,  is  an  un- 
equivocal proof  of  this;  and  we  ftill  polies  lè- 
verai mineral  fprings  at  which  they  formed  co- 
lonies, for  the  advantage  of  the  baths. 

It  was  not  till  near  the  feventeenth  century 

T 2 that 
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that  the  application  of  chemical  methods  to 
the  examination  of  waters  was  firft  made.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  prêfent  revolution  of  che- 
miftry  for  the  degree  of  perfedtion  to  which 
this  analyfis  has  been  carried. 

The  analyfis  of  waters  appears  to  me  to  be 
neceffary,  in  order— 

t.  That  we  may  not  make  ufe  of  any  water 
for  drink  but  fuch  as  is  wholefome. 

2.  That  we  may  become  acquainted  with 
thofe  which  poffefs  medicinal  virtues,  and  ap- 
ply them  to  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  fuited. 

■ 3.  To  appropriate  to  the  different  works  or 

mabufadories  fliat  kind  of  water  which  is  the 

belt  calculated  for  their  refpe&ive  purpofes. 

- 4.  To  correct:  impure  waters,  or  fuch  as  are 

either  impregnated  with  any  noxious  princi- 
ple/'bf Charged  with  any  fait. 

ri.  To  imitate  the  known  mineral  waters,  in 
all  plaefes  and 'at  all  times. 

The  analyfik  of  mineral  waters  is  one  of  the 
moft  difficult  problems  of  chemifhy.  In  order 
to  make  à perfect  analyfis,  it  is  neceffary  to  be 

aware  ofall  thediftindtivecharaCtersof  the  fub- 

•ftances  which  may  be  held  in  folution  in  any 
water.  The  operator  muff  be  acquainted  with 

the  means  of  feparating  from  an  almoft  infenfi- 

’ '•  ble 
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bïe  refidue  the  different  fubftances  which  com- 
pofe  it.  He  muft  be  able  to  appreciate  the  na- 
ture and  quantity  of  the  produdts  which  arc 
carried  off  by  evaporation  ; and  likewife  to 
afcertain  whether  certain  compounds  are  not 
formed  by  the  operations  of  his  analyfts,  while 
others  may  be  decompofed. 

The  fubftances  contained  in  waters  are  held 
either  in  fufpenfion  or  in  folution. 

1.  Thofe  fubftances  which  are  capable  of 
being  fufpended  in  waters  are,  clay,  ft  lex  in 
a ftate  of  divifton,  calcareous  earth,  magne- 
fia,  &c. 

Thofe  which  are  foluble  are,  pure  air,  the 
carbonic  acid,  pure  or  compound  alkalis,  lime, 
magnefia,  the  fulphates,  the  muriates,  the  ex- 
tractive matter  of  plants,  hepatic  gas,  &c.  The 
moft  ancient,  the  moft  general,  and  the  moft 
fimple  divifton  of  mineral  waters,  is  that  which 
diftinguifties  them  into  cold  waters  and  hot  or 
thermal  waters,  accordingly  as  their  temperature 
is  the  fame,  or  exceeds  that  of  common  water. 

A divifton  founded  on  the  feveral  qualities  of 
thefe  waters,  will  arrange  them  in  four  clafles. 

L Acidulous  or  Gafeous  Waters. — Thefe  are 
known  by  their  penetrating  tafte  ; the  facility 
with  which  they  boil  ; the  difengagement  of 

bubbles 
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bubbles  by  fimple  agitation,  or  even  by  mere 
ftaiiding  ; the  property  of  reddening  the  tinélure 
of  turnfole;  the  precipitating  lime-water,  &c. 

They  are  either  cold  or  hot.  The’firfl:  are 
thofe  of  Seitz,  of  Chateldon,  of  Vais,  of  Perols, 

0 , * t • 

&c.  The  fécond  are  thofe  of  Vichi,  of  Mont- 
d’or,  of  Chatelguyon,  &c. 

II.  Saline  waters,  properly  fo  called.- — Thefe 
are  charaderifed  by  their  faline  tafte,  which  is 
modified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  faits 
they  contain.  The  faits  mod:  generally  found 
in  waters  are,  the  muriate  of  magnefia,  the  ful- 
phates  of  foda,  of  lime,  &:c.  Our  waters  of 
Balaruc,  of  Yeufet,  &c.  are  of  this  nature. 

III.  Sulphureous  Waters. — Thefe  waters 
have  long  been  confidered  as  holding  fulphur 
in  folution.  Meffrs.  Vend  and  Monnet  oppo- 
fed  this  affertion.  Bergmann  has  proved  that 
moft  of  thefe  waters  are  merely  impregnated 
with  hepatic  gas.  It  appears,  however,  that 
there  are  fome  which  hold  true  liver  of  ful- 
phur in  folution,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Bareges  and 
of  Cotteret  ; whereas  the  waters  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle, Montmorency,  &c.  are  of  the  nature  of 
thofe  mentioned  by  Bergmann.  We  may,  with 
Mr.  De  Fourcroy,  call  the  firft  by  the  name  of 
Hepatic  Waters,  and  the  latter  by  the  name  of 
Hepatized  Waters. 


This 
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This  clafs  is  known  by  the  fmell  of  rotten 
eggs  which  they^emiu 

IV.  Martial  Waters. — Thefe  have  the  pro- 
perty of  exhibiting  a blue  colour  by  the  folu- 
tion of  pruffiate  of  lime  : they  have  befides  a 
very  evident  aftringent  tafte.  The  iron  is  held 
in  folution  either  by  the  carbonic  or  the  ful- 
phuric  acid.  In  the  firft  cafe  the  acid  is  either 
in  excefs,  and  the  water  has  a penetrating  fub- 
acid  tafte,  as  the  waters  of  Buiiang,  Spa,  Pyr- 
mont,  Pougue,&c.  : or  the  acid  is  not  in  excefs, 
and  confequently  the  waters  are  not  acidulous; 
fuch  are  the  waters  of  Forges,  Condé,  Aumale, 
&c.  Sometimes  the  iron  is  combined  with  the 
fulphuric  acid,  and  the  water  holds  in  folution 
a true  fulphate  of  iron.  Mr.  Opoix  admits 
this  fait  in  the  waters  of  Provins  ; and  thofe  of 
Rougne  near  Alais  are  almoft  faturated  with 
it.  Mineral  waters  of  this  quality  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  vicinity  of  ftrata  of  py- 
rites. There  are  feveral  near  Amalou,  and  in 
the  diocefe  of  Uzes. 

There  are  fome  waters  which  may  be  placed 
indifcriminately  in  feveral  of  the  dalles.  Thus, 
for  example,  there  are  faline  waters  which  may 
be  confounded  with  gafeous  waters,  becaufe 
air  is  conftantly  defengaged  from  them.  The 
waters  of  Balaruc  are  of  this  kind. 

We  do  not  comprehend  among  mineral 
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waters  thofe  which  fuffer  gas  to  efcape  through 
them,  without  communicating  any  chara&er- 
iftic  property  ; fuch  as  the  burning  fpring  of 
Dauphiny,  &c. . 

When  the  nature  of  any  water  us  afeertained, 
its  analyns  may  be  proceeded  upon  by  the 
union  of  chemical  and  -phyfical  means.  I call 
thofe  methods  phyftcal,  which  are  ufed  to  af- 
certain  certain  properties  ot  water  without  de- 
compofing  them.  Thefe  methods  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  fuch  as  may  be  carried  into  effedt  at 
the  fpring  itfelf.  The  appearance,  the  fmell, 
and  the  tafte  afford  indications  by  no  means  to 
be  negledted. 

The  limpidity  of  any  water  indicates  its  pu- 
rity, or  at  leaft  the  accurate  folution  of  the  fo- 
reign principles  it  may.  contain  ; an  imperfect 
tranfparency  denotes  that  foreign  fubftances 
are  fufpended.  Oood  water  has  no  fmell  : the 
fmell  of  rotten  eggs  denotes  liver  of  fulphur, 
or  hepatic  gas  ; a fubtle  and  penetrating  fmell 
is  proper  to  acidulous  waters  ; a!nd  a fetid  fmell 
characterizes  fiagnant  waters. 

The  bitternefs  of  waters  in  general  depends 
on  neutral  faits.  Lime,  and  the  fulphates, 
o- ive  them  an  aultere  tafte. 

o 

It  is  likewife  of  importance  to  afeertain  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  water,  which  may  be 

done  either  by  means  of  the  areometer,  or  by 
, the 
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the  eomparifon  of  its  weight  with  that  of  an 
eqqal  volume  of  diftilled  water. 

The  degree  of  heat  mull  likewife  be  taken 
by  means  of  a good  mercurial  thermometer. 
Thermometers  made  with  fpirits  of  wine  ought 
to  be  rejected  ; becaufe  the  dilatation,  after  the 
thirty,  fécond  degree  of  Reaumur,  is  extreme, 
and  no  longer  correfponds  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water.  It  is  interefting  to  calculate 
the  time  which  the  water  requires  to  become 
cool,  in  companion  with  diftilled  water  raifed 
to  the  fame  degree  of  temperature.  Notice 
muft  likewife  be  taken  whether  any  fubftance 
exhales,  or  is  precipitated  by  the  cooling. 

The  obferver  ought  likewife  to  enquire  whe- 
ther rains,  dry  feafons,  or  other  variations  of  the 
atmofphere,  have  any  influence  on  the  tempera- 
ture or  quantity  of  water  of  the  fpring.  If  thefe 
caufesafl  upon  the  fpring,  its  virtue  cannot  but 
vary  exceedingly.  This  is  the  caufe  why  cer- 
tain mineral  waters  are  more  highly  charged  with 
their  principles  in  one  year  than  in  another;  and 
hence  alfo  it  arifes  that  certain  waters  produce 
wonderful  effects  in  fome  years,  though  in  other 
feafons  their  effects  are  trifling.  The  celebrat- 
ed De  Haen,  who  analyfed  for  feveral  fucceflive 
years  all  the  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna,  never  found  them  to  contain  the  fame 
- principles 
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principles  in  the  fame  proportion.  It  would 
therefore  be  an  intereftingcircumftance,  if,  at 
the  time  of  taking  up  or  bottling  of  thefe  wa- 
ters, a fkilful  phyfician  were  to  analyfe  them, 
and  publifh  the  refult. 

After  thefe  preliminary  examinations  have 
been  made  at  the  fpring,  further  experiments 
muftbe  made  according  to  the  methods  of  che- 
miftry.  Thefe  experiments  ought  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  fpring  itfelf:  but  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  new  bottles  maybe  filled  with  the  wrater  ; 
and,  after  doling  them  very  accurately,  they 
may  be  carried  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemilf, 
who  muff  proceed  to  examine  them  by  re- 
agents, and  by  the  method  of  analylis. 

I.  The  fubftances  contained  in  water  are  de- 
compofed  by  means  of  re-agents  ; and  the  new 
combinations  or  precipitates  which  are  formed, 
immediately  point  out  the  nature  of  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  waters.  The  moft  effi- 
cacious and  the  only  neceffary  re-agents  are  the 
following  : 

1.  Tin  flu  re  of  turnfole  becomes  red  by  its 
mixture  with  acidulous  waters. 

2.  Pruffiate  of  lime,  and  that  of  ferruginous 
pot-afh  not  faturated,  precipitate  the  iron  con- 
tained in  a mineral  water  of  a blue  colour. 

3.  The  very  concentrated  fulphuric  acid  de- 

î Jf.hnhc  3 compofes 
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compofes  moft  neutral  faits  ; and  forms  with 
their  hafes  faits  very  well  known,  and  eafily 

diftinguifhed.  \ 

4.  The  oxalic  acid,  or  acid  of  fugar,  difcn- 
gages  lime  from  all  its  combinations,  and  forms 

with  it  an  infoluble  fait. 

The  oxalate  of  ammoniac  produces  a more 
fpeedy  effect  ; for,  by  adding  a few  cryftals  of 
this  fait  to  water  charged  with  any  calcareous 
fait,  an  infoluble  precipitate  is  inftantly  formed. 

5.  Ammoniac  or  volatile  alkali  affords  a 
beautiful  blue  colour  with  the  folutions  of  cop- 
per. When  this  alkali  is  very  pure,  it  does  not 
precipitate  the  calcareous  fait,  but  decompofes 
the  magnefian  only.  In  order  to  have  it  in  a 
highly  cauftic  hate,  a fyphon  may  be  plunged 
in  the  mineral  water,  and  ammoniacal  gas  or 
alkaline  air  paffed  through  it.  The  water  ought 
to  be  kept  from  the  contact  of  the  atmofphere, 
which  otherwife  might  occafion  a precipitation 
by  virtue  of  its  carbonic  acid. 

6.  Lime  water  precipitates  magnefta  ; and 
it  likewife  precipitates  the  iron  from  a folution 
of  fulphate  of  iron. 

7.  The  muriate  of  barytes  detects  the  fmall- 
eft  particle  of  fulphuric  faits,  by  the  regene- 
ration of  ponderous  fpar,  which  is  infoluble, 
and  falls  down. 
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8.  Alcohol  is  a good  re-agent,  on  account 
of  its  affinity  with  water. 

The  nitrates  of  filver  and  of  mercury  may 
likewife  be  employed  to  decompofe  fulphuric 
or  muriatic  faits. 

II.  Thcfe  re-agents,  indeed,  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  fubftances  contained  in  any  water; 
but  they  do  not  exhibit  their  accurate  propor- 
tions. For  this  purpofe  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  other  means. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  coniidered  in  the 

o 

analyfis  of  any  water — 1.  The  volatile  princi- 
ples. 2.  The  fixed  principles. 

1.  The  volatile  principles  are  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  hepatic  gas.  The  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  may  be  afcertained  by  various  pro- 
cédés. The  firft,  which  has  been  ufed  by  Mr. 
Vend,  conflits  in  half  filling  a bottle  with  the 
gafeous  water  intended  to  be  analyfed.  A 
bladder  is  then  to  be  tied  upon  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  and  the  water  agitated.  The  air  which 
isdifengaged  inflates  the  bladder  ; and  by  that 
indication  an  eftimate  may  be  made  of  its  quan- 
tity. This  procefs  is  not  accurate;  becaufe  agi- 
tation is  not  fufficient  to  difengage  the  whole 
of  the  carbonic  acid.  Neither  is  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  pneumato-chemical 

apparatus  much  more  exact;  becaufe  the  wa- 
ter 
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it,  and  the  gafeous  produét  conflits  only  of  a 
part  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  water.  The 
precipitation  by  lime-water  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  moft  accurate  procefs.  Lime-water  is 
poured  into  a determinate  quantity  of  the  wa- 
ter, until  it  ceafes  to  caufe  any  precipitate. 
This  precipitate  being  very  accurately  weighed, 
if  parts  of  the  whole  muft  be  deducted  for  the 
proportion  in  which  water  and  earth  enter  in- 
to it;  and  the  remainder  is  the  acid  contained 
in  this  carbonate  of  lime. 

Hepatic  gas  may  be  precipitated  by  the  very 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Bergmann. 

The  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  has  been  pro- 
pofed  by  Scheele;  and  Mr.  De  Fourcroy  has 
pointed  out  the  fulphureous  acid,  the  oxides  of 
lead,  and  other  re-agents,  to  precipitate  the 
imall  quantity  of  fulphur  held  in  folution  in 
hepatic  gas. 

2.  Evaporation  is  commonly  ufed  to  afeer- 
tain  the  nature  of  the  fixed  principles  contained 
in  any  mineral  water.  Vefiels  of  earth  or  porce- 
lain are  the  only  kind  fuitable  to  this  purpofe. 

The  evaporation  muft  be  moderate;  for 
ftrong  ebullition  volatilizes  forne  fubftances^ 
and  decompofes  others.  In  proportion  as  the 

evaporation 
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evaporation  proceeds,  precipitates  areaffoided, 
which  Mr.  Boulduc  propofes  to  take  out  as 
they  are  formed.  The  celebrated  Bergman n 
advifes  evaporation  to  drynefs,  and  to  analyfe 
the  relidue  in  the  following  manner . 

1.  This  relidue  muft  be  put  into  a fmall 
phial,  and  ftrongly  agitated  with  alcohol;  af- 
ter which  the  fluid  muft  be  filtrated. 

2.  Upon  the  refidue  pour  eight  times  its 
weight  of  colddiftilled  water;  agitate  this,  and 
filter  the  fluid,  after  ftanding  feveral  hours. 

Laftly,  the  refidue  muft  be  boiled  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  five  or  fix  hundred  parts 
of  diftilled  water,  which  fluid  muft  be  feparated 

by  filtration.  / 

4.  The  refidue,  which  is  neither  foluble  in 

water  nor  in  alcohol,  muft  then  be  moiftened, 
and  expofed  for  feveral  days  to  the  fun  ; by  this 
treatment,  the  iron  which  it  may  contain,  rufts. 
It  muft  then  be  digefted  in  diftilled  vinegar, 
which  diflolves  lime  and  magnefia;  and  this  fo- 
lution,  evaporated  to  drynels,  affords  either 
earthy  fait  in  filaments  which  are  not  deliquef- 
cent  or  a deliquefeent  fait  -,  which  lait  has  mag- 
neiia  for  its  bafe.  The  infoluble  refidue  con- 
tains iron  and  clay,  which  are  to  be  diffolvcd 

in  the  muriatic  acid.  The  iron  is  firft  to  be 

precipi- 
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precipitated  by  the  prufliate  of  lime;  and  af- 
terwards the  clay  by  another  alkali. 

The  faits  which  the  alcohol  has  diflolved,  are 
the  muriates  of  magnefia  and  of  lime.  They 
are  eafily  known  by  decompoling  them  by  the 
fulphuric  acid. 

With  refped  to  the  faits  diflolved  in  the  cold 
water,  they  mult  be  flowly  cryftallized  ; and 

their  form,  and  other  obvious  qualities,  will 
fliew  what  they  are. 

The  folution  by  boiling  water  contains  no- 
thing but  iulphate  of  lime. 

When  the  analyfis  of  any  water  has  been  well 
made,  the  fynthefis  becomes  eafy;  and  the 
compofition  or  perfect  imitation  of  mineral 
waters  is  no  longer  a problem  infoluble  to  che- 
mifls.  What,  in  fad,  is  a mineral  water?  It  is 
ram  water,  which,  filtering  through  the  moun- 
tains, becomes  impregnated  with  the  various 
foluble  principles  it  meets  with.  Why,  there- 
fore, when  once  we  know  the  nature  of  thefe 
principles,  can  it  not  be  pofiible  to  diflol  ve  them 
in  common  water,  and  to  do  that  which  nature 
itfelfdoes?  Nature  is  inimitable  only  in  its 
vital  operations;  we  may  imitate  its  effeds 
perfedly  in  all  other  procelTes:  we  may  even 
do  better;  for  we  can  at  pleafure  vary  the  tem- 
perature and  the  proportions  of  the  conftitu- 
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ent  parts.  The  machine  of  Nooth,  improved 
by  Parker,  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  compofe 
any  gafeous  mineral  water,.  : whether  acidulous 

or  hepatic;  and  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to 
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